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The fxmdamental trntfas of Natural and Revealed Ileligi<»^ 
must underlay evpry correct system of academic instruction. This 
13 an apknowledged axiom. The religions sentiment is the crown- 
ing perfection of the scholar a^d the man. To deny this in theory, 
or even practically to neglect it during a course of schoolroom 
studies, is regarded ]i)y every just and enlightened thinker as an 
tjnpardonable ofiepce. The wisest and best men of the age, urge 
the paramount neces^ty of moral and spiritual culture in all oaa^ 
Qeminaries and schools of learning. Centuries of experience haV9' . 
demonstrated that " ?%€ tree pf knowledge is not (he tree of Jije^* 
though they grow side by side, and &re fostered by the samA 
genial influences. Earnest instructors and enlightened parents 
are alike anxious, and ready, to discard from their systems*of edu- 
cation, that sordid utilitarianism, which, by plying the intellect 
onZy, seeks to fit the student to make a figure in the world : which 
studies outsides and appearances — the regulation of youthful char* . 
acter and conduct according to thet^mv^iitionalisms pf refined so^, 
ciety, rather than according to that which, in itself considered, is. 
Qood, and Just, and Fdr. 

After all the progress that has been made in modes of acquiring . 
and communicating intellectual knpwlejdge, little, it must be am- , 
fessed, has been accomplished in modes of acquiring and commu* 
mcating moral and spiritual mstruction; in awakening in the 
youthful heart an abiding sense of virtue and true greatness* or 
in fashioning its Life alter the model of what it ought^to be, «8 
manifested in the life and character of the lEKtvino Founder ^ 
Christiaxdty. -' * 

^iph a8,tbisiigef0» hey(H4 ano^ft,i9tfq;|^^qiP%Af(^ scl^^ 
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Ml there is a want, an expressed need, of 8cbool-ixx>ks that will 
leacli the mysteries of the Inner I^ifb, the fundamental laws of 
true happiness ; the immortality and destiny of man. The stx^dy 
of the ancient claries, the mathematics and the natTiral sciences, 
need vbt, ought not» to be cbvoFced froqi s^ch themes, as it is to 
be feared they not ux^requently are, particularly when the aim ia 
to mAe a brilliant charact^ rather than a just thinker and a right 
doer.' "What are the facts and phenomena which natural science 
investigates but glimpses of the I^^^te Mind, as unfcdded in the 
material creatioh-r^the hidings and revealings of a Power whose 
*'^eatness is unsearchable?*^ It is surely pvoper and hecon^-* 
ing that all endeavors to interpret their meaninff, should be ac-< 
companied with a reverent land discreet reference to their great 
Anthot. 

We needf we say, in our schools, a more direct exposition of 
vhe priQoiples of rdigious truth and duty, than is to be found in. 
t\^ class-books in common use. It is hot a work on theology that 
IS wanted; nor is it a work that will teach the formula of a sect ; 
but a coviprehensive, logicd, and scientific summary of the first 
truths of natural and revealed religion, and the evidences on which 
they are predicated. <'The Analoot or Religion, Natura]^ 

- AND R^EAlED, TO THE CONSTITIJTION AND COURSB Of Na** 

vtrnx," »r Bishop BuTitEH, comes the nearest to this of any wor^ 
in the English- language. Butler teaches religion neither as a 
creed nor a dogma : but a philosophy, profound and searching ; 
the science of the human soul ; its immortality, its ddstiny ; its 
sulgeetion to law stern and unescapable ; the analogies betweei^ 
the moral and material laws of the univers^-^teaching, which the 
pupil who has had the right kind of home training, reverences. 
To say that it is a masterly and unanswerable defence of the fun-r 
damental facts of the Christian religion, is but to repeat the ex^ 
pression of very nearly a century of keen-eyed criticism and 
investigation. Nor has it been overlooked as a text-book for 
school-room instruction. It has been introduced to some extent 
into the pubUc and private schools of Great Britain and the United 
Spates. Still, valuable as it confessedly is, and profound and cleai 
as its arguments are, the costume, the metaphysical air of tha 
book, scares the timid young student. He is afi'aid to grapple 
with thoughts so severely logical, and uttered in a style not only 
ungainly, but at times obscure. Add to this, it wants those flash-r 
kgp up of geshis uid imagination, which ^ligbt him so moch. iq 
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kb fiiTorit^ Ancient and English classics. H« needs lielp— sdmii* 
lii»— «very facility short of that which would entourage intellect 
tual laziness. This we have eiftteavoied, however imperfectly, 
to give hint, by a series of analytical questions constructed as 
nearly as pcssiliie in the language of the work itself, so tiiat his 
attentioQ may be directed, with keen eyes, to the sxMt important 
doctrines and illustrations in th6 text. 

It is true, sonae of the most accompfished teachers are opposed 
to this mode of iiistruction. They sturdily contend for redtatio^t 
prepared by topics* Still we prefer the Socratic or interrogatory 
form, and particularly so, when the questions for exercise are 
added to the Work us an appendut, instead of in the'margin, or at . 
the fd6t«of the page. It renders the study of the woik less toil- 
some ; Jt generates habits of thinking and inquiry ; it exercises the 
memory without overburdening it;^n a word, it eiiables the 
scholar to come to the class-room, conscious he is prepared for his 
recitation, whether it be conducted by efctemporaneous or priotad 
interrogatories. Kor is this all. There is no other mode, which, 
when judiciously managed, brings the mind of the instructor so 
efficiently in contact with the minds of hia class. Questions for 
exercise, however.-rthat is, printed que8tion»-^ar6 for the scholctr. 
The teacher may use them or not, as his own experience and the 
exigencies of his class may determine. But such questkois are, 
emphaUcaUy, for the scholar. 

These Questions^ which we offer as helps for the study of the 
Analoat, were originally written out for a class of Young Ladies 
in one of the oldest and best known Female Seminaries in this 
city. They were prepared hurriedly, (and without the most dis- 
tant intention of publication,) so that they might be in the hands 
of the class before the commencement of the study. . Imperfect as 
they are, we trust they will save other teachers and classes the 
manual toil of writing out and transcribing similar exercises on. 
this work. To both we say, ** Si quid melius novisH impertito ; 
si non utere his mecuni''^ 

We do earnestly desire to see Butler's Analogy a popular 
achool'^book. It ought not to be consigned to the dusty shelves of 
a library. It is questionable whether the present is an age «if 
higher faith in the facts of Christianity, than that which called for 
the work originally. But be this as it may, its wide circulation 
as a school-book must tell on the belief and practice of the rising 
youth. Several attempts have been made to modernize ijds 

1* 
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work : no such liberties have been taken with this edition. "W^ 
wonld not dislodge a single brick from liie setting in which thff 
hand of Bntler placed it. It would be sacrilege. 

As an inteDectnal gymnastic — a work well fitted to give to the 
yoimg mind an active and inquisitive turn — ^it has no superior. 
Stillt this is not its highest excellence. The study of other works 
will answer the same purpose equally well. Nor is academic 
drill and discipline absolutely necessary for this. The mind will 
grow sharp soon enough by the friction of every-day Hfe, to fit it 
for the ordinary pursuits of business and the wd^ld. It will soon 
become athletic enough by its wrestlings with time and circum- 
stances for this. We have distinguished men in all the walks of 
science, art, literature, and commerce, who oweiittle to seholastic 
training. But the chief value of this masterly work lies in the 
great thoughts and doctrines which it teaches : in its vivifying and 
healthful influence in waking up, and making alive the religious 
seniimerU ; and arming die young student with logical and manly 
reasons for his faith in the profound teachings of Christianity : 
withoitt which, the education of youth is incomplete, no matter 
how thoroughly and •well soever the perceptive and reflecting 
faculdes may have been disciplined. 

iVb» Y&rk May, 1847. 



PREFACE 

BY 

SAMUEL HALIFAX, D.p., 

li4T^ LORD BXSHQP OF OLOUG^STE^ 

[The fdObwin^ piefatoiy analysis of Butler's Mor<^ ifmd JIfeligipus 
Systems^ and of his method of applying reasonings drawn from AnakM[y 
to the Subject of Natural and Revealed Religion, deserves thp marW 
attention of the student.] 

In some edltloos, this preface is preceded by a few pages, 
designed to slneld Bishop Butler's character against the 
charge of supenBtition ^ placing too much stress on- rites and 
ceremonies in religion: a tendency to substitute penances 
and forma m the room of Christianity. We have omitted 
these 4)ages as they are in no way connected with this work, 
and add nothing to its interest or value. There i^eema, how« 
ever, to have been no just grounds for such a calumny. 
Bishop BuUefj. like many good men of the present age, was 
deeply affected by the growing indifference of the masd of the 
people to religious duties and observances ; and in his pri. 
m^ry oh^ge to the Clergy ^f his Diocese in 1751, he boldly 
asserted the usefulness of forms and rites addressed to the 
senses cls aids t& dev<gzoh and piety : a charge, which, at the 
time, gave v^ry general offence to the Churcji, and which, 
taken in connection wjth some other facts in the history of 
this good man^s life, formed the stuff, out of which the alle- 
gations, we have referred to,. were manufactured several 
Tears afler his death. 

It is painful to think so little of the moral and religious 
workings of the mind of this great man is known. We 
would gktdJy know something definitely of his intellectual 
wad spiritual life, during the twenty years of i^udy knd pre- 
paration devoted to the composition of The Analogy ; from 
the first rude conception of the work, until it came lorth from 
his hands, like the statue from the mallet and chisel of the 
sculptor finished, ad ungem. Every sentence, it is said, has 
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been fashioned and moulded into the present form by repeated 
re-writing j|nd condensation. And we can easily believe it, 
fi>r the words are laid together in many sentences so closely 
and skilfully, that one more, or one less, would destroy the 
unity and meaning of the whole. 

The literary reputation of Bishop Butler, however, is in 
truth the bast of his excellencies. He was more than a 
good writer : he was a good man ; and what is an addition 
even to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His whole 
study was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound 
morality and true religion ; these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which, 
if my judgment be of any avail, he has done essential service 
•to both, as much, peiliaps, as any single person, since the 
e^raordinary gifts of " the word of wisdom and the word 
of knowledge"* have been withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to g|ve a snort account of the 
Bishop's moral and religious s^tems, as these are collected 

* from his works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to b^ 
^thered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the three first, and from the preface to that volume. 

• " There is," as our author with singular sagacity has ob- 
served, " a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of."f 
The inward frame of man answers to his outward condition ; 
the several propensities, passions, and affections, implanted 
in our hearts by the Author of nature, are in a particular 
xoanner adapted to the circumstances of life in which he 
hath placed us. This general observation, properly pursued, 
leads to several important conclusions. The original inter- 
nal constitution of man, compared with his external condi- 
tion, enables us to discern what course of action and be- 

• havtor that constitution leads to, what is our duty respect- 
. ing that condition, and furnishes us besides with the most 

powerful arguments to the practice of it. 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is a 

' question of fact ; to be determined, as other facts are, from 

f^xperience, from our internal feelings and external senses 

* 1 C«ar. zii. 8. tS«aa.vL 
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and from the testimony of others. Whether human nature, 
and the circumstances in which it is placed, might not have 
been ordered otherwise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none 
of our concern. Our province is, taking both of these a# 
they are, and viewing the connexion between them, from 
that connexion to discover, if we can, whai course of action 
is fitted to that nature and those circumstances. From con- 
templating the bodily senses, and the organs or instruments 
adapted to them, we learn that the eye was given to see 
with, the ear to hear with. In like manner, from consider- 
ing our inward perceptions and the foaal causes of them, we 
collect that the feeling of shame, for instance, was gii^en to 
prevent the doing of things shameful ; compassion, to carry 
us to relieve others in distress ; anger, to resist sudden vio- 
lence offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries in 
this way, it should at length appear, that the nature, the 
whole nature of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that par- 
ticular course of behaviour which we generally distinguish- 
ed by the name of virtue, we are authorized to conclude, 
that virtue is the law we are born under, that it was so in- 
tended lay th"^ Author of our being ; and we are bound by 
the most intimate of all obligations, a regard to our own 
high intecost and happiness, to conform to it in all situations 
and events. ^ ' 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
of several parts ; and^ we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view 
the respects and relation which these parts have to each 
other. As the body is not one member, but many ; so 
our inward structure consists of various instincts, appetites, 
and propensions. Thus far there is no difference between 
human dreatureis and brutes. But besides these commpn 
passions and affections, there is another principle 'ppctir> 
liar to mankind, that of conscience, moral sense, reflection, 
call it what you please, by which they are enabled to review 
their whole conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
oelves, and to disapprove of others. That this principle wffi 
of course have some' influence on our behaviour, at least at 
times, will hardly be disputed ; .but the particular influence 
wnich it ouglit to have, the precise degree of power in the 
regulating of our internal frame that is assigned it by Him * 
who placed it there, is a point of the utmost consequence in 
Itself, ai^d on the determination of which,, the very hinge of 
our Author's Moral %6teih turns. If the facoky here cfpo- 
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ken of be, indeed, what it is asserted to be, in nature and 
kind, superior to every other passion and affection ; if it be 
given, not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, oi 
as our present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that ii 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
' government over all the rest ; it will thwi follow, that, in or- 
der to complete the idea of human nature as a system, we 
must not only take in each particular bias, propension, in- 
stinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must add, be- 
sides, the principle of conscience, together with the subjec- 
tion that is due to it from all the other appetites and passions ; 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is formed, not barely 
froni enumerating the several members and ranks of which 
it is composed, but from these considered as acting in vari- 
ous degrees of subordination to each other, and all under 
the direction of the supreme authority, whether that authc»i- 
ty, be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in following nature. Tho 
meaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably to 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the stron- 
gest ; or which propels us towards certam objects without any 
regard to the methods by which they are to be obtained ; but 
the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the due regulation 
and subjection of all the other appetites and affections to the 
superior faculty of conscience ; from a conformity to which 
alone our actions are properly natural^ or coriespondent to 
the nature, to the whole nature, of such an agent as man. 
From hence too it appears, that the Author of our frame is 
by no means indifferent to virtue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may prompt 
us ; but that every man has the rule of right within him ; 
a rale attended in the very notion of it with authority, and 
such as has the force of a direction and a command from 
Him who made us what we are, what - course of behaviour 
is suited to our nature, and which he expects that wc should 
follow. This moral faculty implies also a presentiment, and 
apprehension, that the judgment which it passes on our ac- 
tions, considered as of good or ill desert, will herefifter be 
confirmed by the unerring judgment of God ; when wtue 
and happiness, vice and pusery, whoab ideas are now so 
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closely connected, shall be indissolubly united, and the divine 
government be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
tion to the nature he has given us. Lastly, this just prerogft* 
tive Qx supremacy pf ooQsciftH^e it is, which Mr Pope haf 
described in his Universal Prayer^ though perhaps, he may . 
have expressed it rather too strongly where he says, 

' What conscience diptales to be done 

Or warns me not to du, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue.' 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeal to faciSj does not at all inter- 
fere with that other way, adopted by Ehr Samuel Clarke and 
others, wliich begins v/ith inquiring into the relations and 
J^ess of things^ but rather illustrates and confirms it. That 
there are essential differences in the quahties of human ac- 
tions, established by nature, and that this na/ura/ difference of 
things, prior to and independent of all willj creates a natural 
fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it, seems as little to 
be denied, as that there is the mora/ difference before explain- 
ed, from which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Stil!, how- 
ever, when we are endeavoring to establish either this mo^ 
ral or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten, 
or rather it will require to be "distinctly sjiown, that both of 
these, when traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent 
Author of nature, and moral ruler of the world ; who ori- 
ginally appointed these differences, and by such an appoint- 
ment has signified his will that we should conform to them, 
as the only effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.* And of this consideration our 
prelate himself was not unmindful ; as may be collected 
from many expressions in different parts of his writings, 
and particularly from the following passages in his Xlth 
Sermon. * It may be allowed, without any prejudice to the . 
cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness and 
misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest and most important 
to us ; that they wijl, nay, if you please, that they ought 
to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and harmony, and 
proportion, if there should ever be, ^s it is impossible there 
ever should be, any inconsistence betwe€»p U^<^m.' A^d 

* Se9 tiote £| at thi end of tliis Prcfittiu 
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again, * Though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed, con- 
sist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as 
Buch ; yet, when we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are con- 
vinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it.'* 

Besides the general system of morality Opened above, our 
Author, in his volume of Sermons, has stated with accuracy 
the difference between self love and bepievolence j in oppo- 
sition to those who, on the one hand, make the whole of 
virtue to consist in benevolence,! and tp those who, on the 
other, assert that every particular affection and action is re- 
solvable ii^tp self-lpve. In combating these opinions, he has 
shown, I think, unanswerably, that there are the same kind 
of indications in hunjan nature, that we were made to pro- 
mote the happiiiess of others, as that we were made to pi;o- 
mote our own ; that it is no just objection to this, that we 
have dispositions to do evil to others as well as good ; for we 
have also dispositions tp dp evil las well as good to ourselves^ 
to our own most importaat interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion ; that the thing to be 
lamented is, not that men have too great a regard to their 
pwn real good, but that they have not enough ; that bene- 
volence is not more at variance with, or imfriendly to, self* 
Jove, than any other particular affection is ; and that by con- 
sulting the happmess of others a man is so far from lessen- 
ing his own, that the very endeavour to do so though he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satisfaction and peace of mind.J He has also, in pas- 
sing, animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who, 
in his book * Of Human Nature,' has advanced, as discove- 
pes in moral science, that benevolepce is only the love of 
power, and compassion the fear of future calamity to our- 
selves. And this our Author has done, not so much with 
the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr Hobbes, 
but because on so perverse an account of human nature he 
has raised a system, subversive of all justice and honesty. § 

II. The rehgious syst^em pf Bishop Butler is chiefly to 
bo collected from the treatise, entitled, * The Analogy o^ 

♦ Serm. xi 

r See the 2d Dissertation ' Oji the Nature of Virtue.' 

t See Serm. i. and zi. and the Pie&ce to tha Volume of ScimoiMi 

f See the notes to ^rm, i. and t. 
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Religion, IS^tttml and Revealed, to the Constitution and 

Course of nature.* 

' All 4hings are double one against another, end God hath 
made nothing imperfect.'* On this single observation of 
the Son of Sirach, the whole fabric of our prelate's defenco 
of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
in idle speculations, how the world might possibly have 
been better than it is ; or, forgetful of the difference between 
hypothesis and fact, attempting to explain the divine econo? 
my with respect to intelligent creatures, from preconceived 
notions of his own ; he first inquires what the constitution 
of nature, as made known to us in the way of experiment, 
actually is ; and from this, now seen and acknowledged, he 
endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
which religion discovers to us. If the dispensation pf Pro- 
^sidence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this 
world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be 
found, on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece 
with that further dispensation, which relates to us as design- 
ed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appeay to be carried on ac? 
cording to the same plan of admiriistration ; the fair pre- 
sumption is, that both proceed from one and the same Au- 
thor. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with what 
we certainly experience under tliP former ; the objections, 
being clearly inconclusive in one c^se, because contradicted 
by plain fact, must, in all reason, be allowed to be inconclu- 
Bive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed, from things known to other things tlmt resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment which is 
exposed to our view to that more important one which lies 
beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be just. By this me- 
thod Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature 5 
oy the same method Bishop Sutler has explained the sys- 
tem of grace'; and thus, to use the words of a writer, whom 
I quote with pleasure, * has formed and concluded a happy 
alliance between faith and philosophy .'| 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed to 
be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all difhcul- 

^Eodes. zIiL24 

t Mr Mftin wuing^t Piesertation, prefixed to hu Volume of Smoom. 
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ties respecting the government of God^ and the designs of 

his providence with regard to mankind ; (a degree of knowl* 
odge^ which we are not furnished with faculties for attain- 
ing, at least in the present state ;) yet surely it is of impor- 
tance to learn from it, that the natural and moral world are 
intimately connected, and parts of. one stupendous whole, or 
system ; and that the chief objections which are brought 
against religion, may be urged with equal force against the 
constitution and course of nature, where they are certainly 
&lse in &,ct. And this information we may derive from the 
work before us ; the proper design of which, it may ba of 
use to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either 
natural or revealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, 
by considerations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of applying 
it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, secondly, to 
that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise begins. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown event, 
death, will be our destruction. The states in which we have 
formerly existed, in the womb and in infancy, are not more 
different from each other than from that of mature age in 
which we now exist | therefore, that we shall CMitinue to 
exist hereafter, i^ a state as different from the present as the 
present is from those through which we have passed alrea- 
dy, is a presumption favored by the analogy of nature. All 
that we know from reason concerning death, is the effects it 
haa upon animal bodies ; and the frequent instances among 
men, of the intellectual powers continuing in high health 
and vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on the 
point of puttmg an end to all the powers of sensation, induce 
us to hope that it may have no effect at all on the human soul, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its faculties ; 
though if it have, the suspension of a power by no means im- 
plies its extii^ction, as sleep or a swoon may convince us.* 

The probability of a future state once granted, an impor- 
tant question arises. How best to secure our interest in that 
state 1 We find from what passes daily before us, that the 
constitution of nature admits of misery as well as happiness \ 

*Paxtlehap.l. 
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Ibat both of these are the coasequences of our own actiona, 
and these consequences we are enabled to foresee. There- 
fore, that our happiness or misery in a future world may de- 
pend on our own actions alsp, and that rewards or punish* 
ments hereafter may fpUqw our good or ill behaviour here, is 
but an appointn^ent of th^ §ame sort with what we expe- 
rience under the divine gove^^ment, according to the regular 
coursq of nature.* 

This supposition is confirmed from another circum8tance» 
that the natural government of God, un^er which we now 
live, is also moral ; in which rewards and punishments are 
the consequences of actions, considered as virtuous and 
vicious. Not that every man is rewarded or pimished here 
in exact proportion to his desert ; for the essential tendencies 
of virtue and vice, to produce happiness and the contrary, 
are often hindered from taking effect from accidental causes, 
However, there are plainly the rudiments and beginnings of 
a righteous administration to be discerned in the constitution 
of nature ; from whence we are led to expect, that these ac- 
cidental hindrances will one day be removed, and the rule of 
distributive justice obtain completely in a more perfp^t state.f 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies in 
the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral possibility of act- 
ing wrong as well as nght, in those who are the subjects of 
it. And the doctrine of religion, that the present life is in 
fact a state of probation for a future one, is rendered credible 
frcnn its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world ; in 
which prudence is necessary to secure our temporal interest, 
just as we arc taught that virtue is necessary to secure our 
eternal interest ; and both are trusted to ourselves. J 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation, im^' 
plying in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of disci- 
pline and improvement : and that, both in our temporal and 
religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a state of discipline 
for yquth ; youth for manhood ; and that for old age. Strength 
of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired by de- 
grees : and neither of them without continual exercise and 
attention oi^/our part, not only in the beginning of life, but 
through the whole course of it. So, again, with respect to 
QVir religious concepts, tlie present world is fitted to be, anc( 

* Chap. 2 - 1„ t Chop. 3, { Part i. chap. 4. 
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to good men is an event, a state of discipline and impioye^ 
ment for a fhture one. The several passions and propensions 
implanted in our hearts, incline us, m a multitude of instan« 
ces, to forbidden pleasures ; this inward infirmity is increa- 
sed by various sQajres and temptations, perpetually occurring 
from without : hence arises the necessity of recollection and 
self-government, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and 
forming our minds to habits of piety and virtue ; habits of 
which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a state of 
moral imperfection,* and fallen from their original integrity, 
must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, over 
und above the principle of conscience, from the dangers to 
which we are exposed * 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature, 
to the general doctrine of religion, destroyed or weakened by 
any notions concerning necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstr£|,ct idea ; and as much requires an 
fvgent, that is, a necessary agent in order to effect any thing, 
as freedom requires a free p,gent. Admitting it to be specu- 
latively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the 
same as false : for it is matter of experience, that, with re- 
gard to Qur present interest, and as inhabitants of this world, 
we are treated as if we were free ; and therefore the analo- 
gy of nature leads us to conclude, that, with regard to out 
Aiture interest, and as designed for another world, we shall 
be treated as free also^ Nor does the opinion of necessity, 
supposing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of 
religion, or its external evidence.^ 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and good- 
ness of the divine government, to which analogy, which can 
only show the truth or credibility of facts, affords no answer. 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the di- 
vine government is a scheme or system and not a number 
of unconnected acts, and that this system is also above out 
comprehension. Now, the government of the natural world 
appears to be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to 
each other, and together composing a whole : in which sys- 
tem, ends are brought about by the use of means, many of 
which means, before experience, would have been suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is canied on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similar 
ejects ; the utility of which general laws, and the inconve- 
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aieneeiis which wouldprobably arise from the oeoasional or 
p^en secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enablecl 
to discern ;* but of the whole we are incompetent judges, 
because of the small part which cqmes within Qur vieTV^.' 
Beasoning then from what we know, it is highly credible, 
that the government of the moral world is a system also car- 
ried on by general laws, and in which ends are accomplish- 
ed by the intervention of means ; and that both constitu 
tioi^, the natural and the n^oral, are sq connected, as to fom\ 
together but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of 
the natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge 
on account of the mutual respect of the several parts to eacl) 
oth^ and to the whole, and our own incapacity to survey 
the whole, or, with accuracy, any single part. All objec- 
tions, therefore, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
government may be founded merely on our ignorance \'\ an<t 
to such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a satis<p 
^ctory answer. J 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion be* 
ing now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to 
that which is revealed ; and as an introduction to an inquiry 
into the Credibility of Christianity, begins with the consider 
lation of its Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects. 
First, In its being a republication of natural Religion, in itq 
native simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances of 
advantage ; ascertaining in many instances of moment, 
what before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
the doctrine of a fdture state of rewards and punishments.^ 
Secondly^ As revealing a new dispensation of Providence, 
originating from the pure love and mercy of God, and con- 
ducted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance of 
bis Spuria, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, re 
presented in a state of apostacy and ruin. This account of 
Ofarisfianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offi- 
ces of these three divine persons being once discovered to 
us, we are as much obliged, in point of duty, to acknowledge 
the relations we stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 
Mediator and Sanctifier, as we are obliged in point of duty 

* See a TiealiBe on Dhine Benevolence^ by Dr ThomM Bfilguy, 
Partii 
t See Note F, at the end of tins PxefiKS^. 
t PaitiCh^p.?. 
I S0enoteOr,aftthieendof thU^PlHIai 
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to acknowledge the relation we stand in to Qod the Fa^ 
ther ; although the two former of these relations b^ learnt 
from revelation onlj, and in the last we are instructed by the 
hght of nature ; the obligation in either case, arising from 
the offices themselves, and not at all depending on the man- 
ner in which they are made known to us.* 

The presumptions against revelation in general are, thai 
It is Qot discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what is 
so discovered, and that it was introduced and supported by 
miracles. But in a scheme so large as that of the universe, 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there must 
of necessity be numberless circumstances which are beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern, and which can cmly be 
known by divine illumination. And both in the natural and 
moral government of the world, under which we live, we 
find many things imlike one to another, and therefore ought 
not to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain between things 
visible and invisible ; although it be far from true, that re^ 
vealed religion is entirely unhke the constitution of nature, 
as analogy may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible 
in revelation, considered as miraculous ] whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. Not 
at the beginning of the world; for then there was either no 
Qourse of nature at all, or a power must have been exerted 
totally different from what that course is at present. All 
men and animals cannot have been bom, as they are now ; 
but a pair of each sort must have been produced at first, in 
a way altogether unlike to that in winch they have been 
since produced ; unless wo affirm, that men and animals 
have existed frooi eternity in an endless succession. One 
miracle, therefore, at least, there must have been at the be^ 
ginning of the world, or at the time of man's creation. Not 
after the settlement of a course of nature^ on account of mim* 
cles being contrary to that course, or, in other words, contra- 
ry to experience ; for, in order to know whether miracles, 
wor&ed in attestation of a divine religion, be contrary to ex 
perience or not, we ought to be acquainted with other cases 
similar or parallel to those in which miracles are alleged to 
have been wrought. But where shall we find such similar 
or parallel cases ? The world w£ich we inhabit affords 
none. We know of no extraordinary revehtions from God 

* Put 8. ChB(4iff 6 
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td manj but thds6 recorded in the Old and New Tigstament ; 
aU of which were established by miracles. It cannot there- 
fore be said, that miracles dre incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in favor of 
miracled, and on the side of religion.*. Besides, in reason- 
ing concerning miracles, they ought not to bd compared with 
common natural events, but with uncommon appearances, 
•uch as cometS) magnetism, electricity ; which, to one ac- 
quainted only with the usual phenomena of nature, and the 
common powers of matter^ must before proof of their actual 
existence, be thought incredible.| 

The presumptions against Revelation in general bemg 
despatched, objections against the Christian Revelation in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are considered next. Nowj 
supposing a revelation to be really given, it is highly proba- 
ble beforehand, that it must contain many things appearing 
to us Uable to objections. The acknowledged dispensation 
of nature is very different from what we should have expect- 
ed : reasoning then firom analogy, the revealed dispensation) 
it is credible) would be also different. Nor are we in any 
sort judges at what time, or in what degree, or maimer it is 
fit or expedient for God to instruct usj in things confessedly 
of the greatest use, either by natural reason, or by supernal 
tural information. Thus, arguing on speculation ohly, and 
without experience, it would seem very unlikely that so im* 
portant a remedy as that provided by Christianityj for the re* 
oovery of mankind firom a state of ruinj should have been 
for so many ages withheld ; and, when at last vouchsafed, 
should be imparted to so few ; and, after it has been impart- 
ed, should be attended with obscurity and doubt. And just 
BO we might have argued, before experience, cohcemitig the 
remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to which 
by nature we are exposed : for many of these were unknown 
to mankind for a number of ages ; are ktibwn but to few 
now : some important ones prt)bably not discovered yet j and 
those which are, neither certain in their application, nor uni- 
versal in their use. And the same mode of reasoning that 
would lead us to expect they should have been so, would 
I«ad us to expect that the necessity of them should have 
been superseded, by there being no diseases ; as the neces- 
iay of the Christian scheme, it may be thought, might also 
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have been superseded, by preventrng the fall of man, so that 
he should not have stdoa in need of a Redeemer at alL^ 

As to the objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections against the constitution of nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or economy; compos 
Bed of various parts, forminga whole, in which scheme means 
are used for the accomplishing of ends ; and which is con* 
duCted by general laws, of all of which tre know as littk 
as we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness iii this system is to be ascribed 
to the same Celus^, as the like appearances of defects in the 
natural system ; our inability to discern the whole schem^j 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which are 
discernible to others beyond par view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob« 
viated together, the chief of Siem are now to be considered 
distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against the en* 
tire system itself, is of this sort: The restoration of mankind, 
represented in Scripture as the great design of the gospel, is 
described as requiring a lohg series of means, and persons, 
and dispensations, before it can be brought to its completion ; 
whereas the whole ought to have been effected at once. 
Now every thing we see in the course of nature, shows the 
folly of this objection. For in the natural course of Provi- 
dence, ends are brought about by means, not operating im* 
mediately and at once, but deliberately and in a way of pro- 
gression; one thing being subservient to another, this to 
somewhat further. The change of seasons, the ripening of 
fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal bodies, axe in- 
stances of this. And therefore, that the same progres* 
sivd method should be followed in the dispensation of Chris« 
tianity, as is observed in the common dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is a reasonable expectation justified by the analogy 
of nature;! 

Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian scheme, 
is the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the 
world through him. But the visible government of God be- 
ing actually administered in this way, or by the mediaticm 
and instrumentality of others, there can be no general pre* 
sumption against an appointment of this kind, against thif 
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invisdUe gOTemme&t being exorcised in the same manner. 
We have seen already, that with regard to ourselves this 
visible government is earned on by rewards and punish- 
ments ; for happiness and misery are the consequences of 
our own actions, considercid as virtuous and vicious ; and 
these consequences we are enabled to foresee. It might havti 
been imagined, before consulting experience, that allcr we 
had rendered ourselves liable to misery by our own ill con- 
duct, sorrow for what was past, aiid behaving well for th0 
future) would, alone, and of themselves, have Exempted us 
from deserved punishment, and restored ns to the divine &^ 
voar. But the fact is otherwise ; and real reformation is of' 
ten found to be of no avail, so as to secure the criminal from 
poverty, sickness, iu&myj and death, the never fieiiling at« 
tendants on vice and extmvagance, exceeding a certain de> 
gree. By the course of nature then it appears, God doeal 
not always pardon a simier on his repentance. Yet there is 
provision made^ even in nature^ that the miseries which men 
bring on themselves, by milawful indulgencess, may in many 
cases be mitigated^ and in some removed ; partly by extra-* 
ordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more espe^ 
ctally and frequently by the intervention of others, who vok 
luntarily, and from motives of compassion, submit to labor 
and sorrow, such as produce long^and lasting inconveniences 
to themselves, as the means of rescuing another from thd 
wretched efiects of former imprudences. Vicarious i)push- 
ment, therefore, or one person's sufferings contributmg to 
the relief of another, is a providential disposition in the econo^ 
my of nature.^ And it ought not to be matter of sm^se, 
if by a method analogous to this we be redeemed from sin 
and misery, in the economy of grace. That mankind at 
present are in a state of degradation, different from that in 
which they were originaUy created, is the very ground of 
the Christian revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. 
Whether we acquiesce in the account, that our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parents, or 
choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no differ- 
ence as to our c(Hidition : the vice and unhappiness of the 
world are still ther^giM)twithstanding all otir suppositions ; 
nor is it Christianity that hath put us into this state. Wo 
learn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
As use of expiatory sacrifices from the most early times 

• See note I, tft tbe sad if this Piefiica 




migbX have taught us, that repentance alone is not suAoietit 
^ to prevent the &tal consequences of past transgressions 1 

\ But that still there is room for mercy, and that repentance 

shall be available, though not of itseLT, yet through the me^ 
diation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, fiom the snb* 
limest principles of compassion^ when we were dead in tres* 
passes and siiis,^ suffered and died, the innocent fbr the guil* 
ty, the just for the unjust,! that we might hav^ redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.^ In what 
WB,y the death of Christ wad of that efficacy it is said to 
' be, in procuring the" reconciliation of sinners, the Scriptures 
have not expledned. It is enough that the doctrine is re* 
vealed ; that it is not contrary to any truth which reason 
and experience teach us ; and that it accords in perfect har^ 
mony with the usual method of the divine conduct in the 
government of the world.§ 

Again it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not have 
been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural 
^1^ providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 

^^ among creatures of the same species, but tathe same indi* 

viduak also at different times. Had the Christian revela- 
tion been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of men'e 
abilities, both of mind and body, their various means of im* 
- provement, and other external advantages^ some persons 
must soon have been in a situation, with respect to religious 
IcQOwledge, much superior to that of others, as much per- 
haps as th^ are at present. And all men will be equita- 
bly dealt with at last ) and to whom little is given, of him 
little will be required. Then, as to the evidence of religion 
being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficiikies in 
practice, afford scope and opportunity for a virtuous exercise 
of the understanding, and di^ose the mind to acquiesce and 
rest satisfied with any evidence that is real. In the daily 
oommerce of life, men are ciiliged to act upon great uncer« 
tainties, with regard to success in their temporal pursuits ; 
and the case with regard to religion is parallel. However, 
though religion be not intuitively trucj the proofs of it which 
we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to em* 
brace it ; and dissatisfaction with those proo& may possibly 
be men's own &ult.|l 
Nothing remains out to attend to the positive evideaoe 

* Eph. ii. 1. t 1 Pet. ill la t Colot. 1 14. 
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there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its di* 
rect and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and prophe- 
cies ; there are many collateral circumstances, which may be 
united into one view, and altogether may be considered asnia^ 
king up one a,rgument. In this way of treating the subject, 
the revelation, whether real or otherwise, may be supposed 
to be wholly hisiorical : the general design of which appears 
to be, to give an account of the condition of religion, and its 
professors, with a concise narration of the political state of 
things, as far as religion is affected by it, during a great 
lehgth of time, near six thousand years of which are already* 
past. More particularly, it comprehends an account of God*s 
entering into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he 
would be their God, and that they should be his people ; of "J 

his often interposing in their affairs j giving them the pro- ^ 

mise ; and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing coun- 
try ; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
case of their obedience, and threatening the severest nation* 
al punishment in case they forsook him, and joined in the 
idolatry of their pagan neighbors. It contains also- a pre- 
diction of a particular person to appear in the fulness of timy, 
in whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled. And it relates, that, at the time expected, a per- 
son did actually appear, assuming to be the Saviour fono 
told ; that he worked various miracles among them, in cc^- 
firmation of his divine authority ; and as was foretold also, 
was rejected and put to death by the very people who, h(Jl 
long desired and waited for his coming : But that his reli- 
gion, in spite of all opposition, was established in the w(»r)d 
by his disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose j of the fate and fortunes of which religion there is 
a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Let any one now, after reading the above history, and not 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed 
to ask, Whether all that is here related be true ? and instead 
of a direct answer, let him be informed of the several ac- 
knowledged facts, which arc found to correspond to it in real 
life ; and then, let him compare the history and facts toge- 
ther, and observe the astonisliing coincidence of both : Such 
a joint review must appear to him of very great weight, and 
to amount to evidence somewhat more than human. And 
unless the whole series, and every particular circumstance 
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contained in it, can be thought to have arisen from accident, 
the truth of Christianity is proved.* 

The view here given of the moral and religious systems 
of Bishop Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for students in di- 
vinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of use, so as to en- 
courage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the original 
works of the Author himself. For it may be necessary to 
observe, that neither of the volumes of this excellent pre- 
late an addressed to those who read for amusement, or curio- 
sity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be com- 
prehended with the same ease ; and morality and religion^ 
when treated as sciences, each accompanied with difliculties 
of its own, can neither of them be imderstood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar attention. But morality and reli- 
gion are not merely to be studied as sciences, or as being 
speculatively true ; they are to be regarded in another and 
higher light, as the rule of life and manners, as contedning 
authoritative directions by which to regulate our faith and 
practice. And in this view, the in inite importance of them 
considered, it can never be an indifferent matter whether 
they be received or rejected. For both cleum to be the voice 
of God ; and whether they be so or not, cannot be know-, 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from him, wc are bound to ccmform to them at our 
peril : nor is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to 
the obligations they impose upon us or net ; for submit to 
tURn we must, in such a sense, as to incur the punishments 
denounced by both against wilful disobedience to their in- 
junctioDs. 

* Chap. 7. To the Anakwy are sabjoined two DiMertatioiu, both on 
ginally inserted in the body of the work. One on PtT8on<U MenHty^ in 
which are contained some strictares on Mr Locke, who asserts that con* 
sdoosness makes or coristitiites personal identity ; whereas, as our author 
observes, consciousness makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of 
a person, t. e. a thinking, intelligent being, but presupposes, and therefore 
cannot constitute, personal identity ; just as knowledge presupjXMes truth, 
but does not constitute it. Consciousness of past actions does indeed show 
us the identity of ourselves, or gives us a certain assurance that we are the 
same persons or tivtng agents now, which we were at the time to which our 
remembrance can look rack ; but still we should be the same persons as we 
were, though this consciousness of what is past were wanting, though all 
that had been done by us formeriy were foigotten ; unless it lie true, that 
no person has existeda single moment beyond what be can remember. 
The other dissertation 'vi On the Nature qf Vhiuef which properly be* 
hniga to the morel system of our Author abeady explained 
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Dr Joseph Butlea, a prelate of the most distinguished 
character and abilities, was bom at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, in the year 1692. His father Mr. Thomas Butler, 
who was a substantial and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town, observing in his son Joseph* an excellent genius and in- 
clination for learning, determined to educate him for the min* C 
istry, among the Protestant dissenters of the presbyterian 
denomination. For this purpose, after he had gone through 
a proper course of grammatical literature, at the free gram- 
mar school of his native place, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr Phihp Barton, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
he was sent to a dissenting academy, then kept at Glouc^- 
ter, but which was soon afterwards removed lo Tewksbu*. 
The principal tutor of this academy was Mr Jone&, a man 
of imcommon abilities and knowledge, who had the honor 
of training up several scholars, who became of great emi- 
nence, both in the established church and among the dissen- 
ters. At Tukesbury, Mr Butler made an extraordinary 
progress in the study of divinity ; of which he gave a re- 
markable proof, in the letters addressed by him while he 
resided at Tukesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying beforo 
him the doubts that had arisen in his mind, concerning the 
conclusiveness of some arguments in the Doctor's demon- 
stration' of the being and attributes of God. The first of 
these letters was dated the 4th November, 1713 ; and the 
sagacity and depth of thought displayed in it, immediately 
excited Dr Clark's particular notice. This condescension 

* Ho iwas tlie yocmgcflt of «ight chfldtmi. 
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eDCQuraged Mr Butler to address the Doctor again upon 
the same subject, which likewise was answered by him : 
and the correspondence being carried on in three other let- 
ters, the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the collection has been retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that work. The management of 
this correspondence was intrusted bj Mr Butler to his friend 
and fellow pupil, Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the 
affair, undertook to convey the letters to the . post-office at 
Gloucester, and to bring back Dr Clark's answers. When 
Mr Butler's name was discovered to the do6tpr, the . c^fidor, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, imme- 
diately procured him the friendship of that eminent and ex- 
cellent man. Our young student was not, however, during 
his continuance at Tukesbury, solely employed in metaphy- 
sical speculations and inquiries. Another subject of his 
serious consideration was, the propriety of his becoming a 
dissenting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an ex- 
amination of the principles of non-conformity ; the result of 
which was, such a dissatisfaction with them, as determined 
him to conform to the established church. This intention 
was, at first, disagreeable to his father, who endeavored to 
divert him from his purpose ; and, with that view, called in 
the assistance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; but 
finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he at length suffered 
him to be removed to Oxford, where he was admitted a com- 
moner of Oriel college, on the 17th March, 1714. And 
wnat time he took orders doth not appear, nor who the bishop 
was by whom he was ordained ; but it is certain that he 
entered into the church soon after his admission at Oxford, if 
it be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assisted Mr 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hen- 
dred, near Wantage With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Dr William Talbot, successively bishop of 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an inti- 
mate friendship at Oriel college ; which friendship laid the 
foundation of all his subsequent preferments, and procured 
for him a very honorable station, when he was only twenty- 
six years of age. For it was in 1718 that, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that of Dr 
Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preach- 
er at the Rolls. This was three years before he had taken 
any degree at the University, where he did not go out bache- 
for of laiKF till the 10th Juno, 1721, whicb| however, was as 
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BQon as that depee coujd suitably b6<H>nlened«o.LIir.' Mt 
Butler coatiaued at the Rolls till 1726 ; ui the be^nkkg of 
which year he published, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen 
Seiznons ^pceached at that Chapel." In- the meanwhile, by 
the patroaage of Dr Talbot, bishop of LhiihavQ, to wheee 
notice he had been recommended (together with Mr Ben- 
son and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his /death 
bed, oiir author had been .presented first to the rectory of 
Haughton, near Darlinf^ton, and afterwards to that of Stan- 
hope; in the same .dioeeae. The benefice of Haughton, 
was given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in VT26. 
At Haughton there was a aeceesity for rebuilding a great 
.part of (he parsonage house, and Mr Butler had neith«r 
money nor talents for U^t work. Mr Seeker, therefoue, 
who had always the interest of his fiends at heart, cmd ac- 
quired a x&cy considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, 
persuaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange fior 
Haughton, the rectory <^ Stanhope, whioh was not oqly 
firee from any such incumbrance, but was likewise of muck 
supeiior value, b^g indeed oiae of the richest parsonages 
in England. Whilst our author continued preex^her at the 
JEiollsrOhapel, he divided his time between his duty in towe 
and country ; but when he quitted the Hoils, he resided^ 
during sfiven y^ears, wholly at Stanhope, in the consoiou^ 
discharge of jevery obligation appertaining to a good parish 
priest. This retirement, however, was too solitary far his 
disposition, which had i^ it a natural cast of gloominess. 
And though his recluse hours were hy no means lost, ^tber 
U> private improvement or public utility, yet he felt at times, 
very painfully, tlie want of that select society of friends to 
wMch he had been accustomed, and which could inspire him 
wi^h the greatest cheerfulness. Mr Seeker, therefoce, wlio 
kn&w this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into a 
mofe active and conspicuous sc^ie, and omitted no opportiu 
nity of expcessing this desire to such as he thought capabk) 
(rfpromoting.it. Having himself been appointed king's 
chaplain, in 1732, he took occasion, in a conversation which 
he had the honor of holding w'ith Clueen Caroline, to men- 
tion to her his friend Mr Bu-tler. The queen said she 
thought he had been dead. Mr Seeker assured her he was 
not. Yet her Majesty afterwards asked Archbish<^ Black- 
bum if he was not dead ; his answer was, ^' Ho, madam ; 
biu he is buried." Mr Seeker 4)^tinuin|^ his purpose of 
.endeavouring to br^ng hia fisend au| of his retirement, ibund 
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means, upon Mr CSiarles Talbot's being made lord cliansel- 
lor, to havo Mr Butler recommended to him for his chaplain. 
His lordship accepted, and sent for him ; and this promotion 
calling bim to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was ad- 
mitted there to the degree of doctor of law, on the 8th 
December, 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him also 
a prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the 
year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the world, his 
merit and his talents soon introduced him to particular no- 
tice, and paved the way for his rising to those high dignities 
which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he was appointed 
derk of the closet to queen Caroline ; and in the same year, 
he presented to her majesty a copy of his excellent treatise, 
entitled, " The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature." His attendance 
upon his royal mistress, by her especial command, was from 
seven to nine in the evening every day ; and though this 
particular relation to that excellent and learned queen was 
soon determined by her death in 1737, yet he had been so 
effectually recommended by her, as well as by the late Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, to his Majest^s favor, that in the next 
year he was raised to the highest order of the church, by a 
nomination to the bishopric of Bristol ; to which see he was 
consecrated on the Third December, 1738. King George 
II. not being satisfied with this proof of his regard to Dr 
Butler, promoted him, in 1740, to the deanery of St Paul's, 
London ; into which he was installed on the 24th May in 
that year. Finding the demands of this dignity to be in- 
compatible with his parish duty at Stanhope, he immediate- 
ly resigned that rich benefice. Besides our prelate^s unre- 
mitted attention to his pecuHar obligations, he was called 
upon to preach several discourses on public occasions, which 
were afterwards separately printed, and have since been an- 
nexed to the latter editions of the sermons at the Rolls- 
Chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford, Dr Butler was made clerk of the closet to the 
King ; and on the 16th October, 1750, he received another 
distinguished mark of his Majesty's favor, by being transla- 
ted to the see of Durham. This was on the 16th of Octo- 
ber in that year, upon the decease of Dr Edward Chandler. 
Our prelate being thus appointed to preside over a diocese 
with which he had long been connected, delivered his firsti 
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and indeed his last charge to his clergy, at his inimarjr visi- 
tation in 1751. The principal object of it was/ External 
Religion.' The bishop having observed, ivith deep concern, 
the great and growing neglect of serious piety in the king- 
dom, insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward forms 
and institutions, in fixing and preserving a sense of devotion 
and duty in the minds of men. In doing this, he was 
thought by several persons to speak too favourably of Pa- 
gan and Popish ceremonies, and to countenance in a certain 
degree, the cause of superstition. Under that apprehension 
an able and spirited writer, who was understood to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, published in 1752, a 
pamphlet, entitled, ' A Serious Inquiry into the Use and 
Importance of External Religion ; occasioned by some pas- 
sages in the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham's 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese ; — Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship.' Many persons, however, and we believe the 
greater part of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our 
prelate's Charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this au- 
thor. The Charge, being printed at Durham, and having 
never been annexed to any of Dr Butler's other works, is 
now become extremely scarce ; and it is observable, that it 
is the only oae of his pubhoations which ever produced him 
a direct literary antsigonist.* 

By this promotion, our wcNrthy bishop was furnished with 
ample means of exerting the virtue of charity ; a virtue 
which eminently abounded in him, and the exercise of 
which was his highest delight. But this gratification he 
did not long enjoy. He had been but a short time seated in 
his new bishopric, when his health began visibly to decline ; 
and having been complimented, during his indisposition, up- 
on account of his great resignation to the divine will, he is 
said to have expressed some regret that he diould be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had been rendered 
capable of becoming much more useful in it. In his last 
illness he was carried to Bristol, to try the waters of that 
place ; but these proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, 
where, heihg past recovery, he died on the 16th of June, 
1752. His corpse was conveyed to Bristol, and interred in 
the cathedral there, where a monument, with an inscription, 
is erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler's character we need 

*This ChaigeL with all the rest of Biahx^ BuOor'* wiitonn k indudAl 
u fiw ptf^Mot Sdoitioii (If his woduk 
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not enlarge ; for his profound knowledge, and the prodigious 
Btraigth of his mind, are amply displayed in his incompara- 
ble writing. His piety was of the most serious and fervent, 
and, perhaps somewhat of the ascetic kind. His benevo- 
lence wae warm, generous, and diffusive. Whilst he was 
bishop of Bristol he expended, in repairing and improving the 
episcopal palace, four thousand pounds, which is said to 
have been more than the whole revenues of bishopric 
amounted to, during his continuance in that see. Besides his 
private benefactions, he was a contributor to the infirmary at 
Bristol, and a subscriber to three of the hospitals at London. 
He was likewise a, principal promoter, though not the first 
founder of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Northumberland. In 
supporting the hospitahty and dignity of the rich and pow- 
erful diocese of .Durham, he was desirous of imitating the 
spirit of his patron. Bishop Talbot. In this s^nrit he &et 
apart tluree days every week for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the principal gentry of the country. Nor were 
even the clergy who had the poorest benifices neglected by 
him. He not only occasionally invited them to dine with 
him, but condescended to visit them at their respective par 
iehes. By his will he left five hundred pounds to the Socie- 
ty for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts and some 
legacies to his fnends and domestics. His executor and 
residuary legatee was his chaplain, the Rev. Dr Nathaniel 
Forster, a divine of distinguished literature. Bishop Butler 
was neyer married. Soon after his decease, the following 
lines, by way of epitaph, were written concerning him ; and 
were printed first, if we recollect aright, in the London Ma- 
gazine. 

Beneath this marble, Butler lies entombed, 
Who, with a soul enflamed by love divine, 

Hils life in presence of his God consumed, 
Like the nri^ht lamp? before the holy shrine. 

His aspect {deasing, mind with learning Mught, 
His eloquence was like a chain of gdd, 
That the wild passions of mankina controlled ; 

Meritf wherever to be found, he sought. 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispenM 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fixed on an immortal crovni; 
His heart a minor was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of his MaJLsr shined ; 

Reflecting fidthfiil to the throne above. 

The aniadiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 
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The following Epitaph^ said to be written by Dr Nathan- 
iel Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in the ca- 
thedral church of Bristol, placed over the spot where the 
remains of Bishop Butler are deposited ; and which, as 
it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth while here to 
preserve. 

H. S. 

Reverendus admodum in Christo Pater 

JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL. D. 

HujuBce primo Ditsceeeos 

Peinde Dmielmensis Episcopus. 

Gtuafis quantusq ; YIt ent 

Sua libentissinie agnovit set wsi 

Et fl quid Prsesuli aut Scriptori ad &inam Yaleol 

Mensaltisfiinia, 

Ingenii perspicacis et gnbacti Vis, 

Axumusq ; pius, simplex, candidiis^ liberalifi^ 

Mortui baud facile evanescet memoria. 

Obiit Bathonis 16 Kalend. Julii, 

A. D. 1759. 

Adikm natus 60. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



If the reader should meet here with any thing which he 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the observations 
upon the constitution and course of nature, these being aJl 
obvious ; but in the application of them : in which, though 
there is nothing but what appegurs to me of some real weight, 
and therWbre, of great importance; yet he will- observe 
several things which will appeeir to him of very little, if he 
can think things to be of little importance, which are of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject as reUgion. How- 
ever, the proper force of the following treatise lies in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry ; but that it is, now at length, discovered to be 
fictitious. And accoixlingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
cernment ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a prin- 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of re- 
prisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world. On the contrary, thus much, at least, will be hero 
found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any reasona- 
ble man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may be 
as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
bowcvcr, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. There 
is, I think, strong evidence of its truth ; but it is certain 
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no one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
contrary. And the practical ccmsequence to be drawn 
from this, is not attended to, by every one who is concerned 
in it 

JUoy, 1736. 
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Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from do- 
monstradve by this, that it admits of degrees, and of all 
variety of them, from the highest moral certainty, to the ve- 
ry lowest presumption. We cannot, indeed, say a thing is 
probably true upon one vecy slight presumption for it ; be- 
cause, as there may be probabilities on both sides of the 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
be not, yet a shght presumption does not beget that degree 
o£ conviction, which it implied in saying a thing is probably 
true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the 
nature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amount even to moral cer- 
tainty. Thus, a man's having observed the ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though' the 
lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow ; 
but the observation of this event for so many days, and 
m<mths, and ages together, as it has been observed by 
mankkid, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

That which chiefly constitutes probabHiiy, is expressed in 
the word likely ; i, e. like some truth,^ or true event ; hke it, 
in itself, in its evidence^ in some more or fewer of its circum- 
stances. For when we determine a thing to be probably 
true, suppose that an event has or will come to pass, \ is 
from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some other events 

•yeiiseade. 
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which we have observed has come to pass. And this ob- 
servation forms, in numberless daily instances, a presump- 
tion, opinion, or full conviction, that such event has or will 
come to pass ; according as the observati(»i is, that the like 
event has sometimes, most commonly, or always, so far as 
our observation reaches, come to pass at like distances of 
time, or place, or upon like occasions. Hence arises the be- 
lief, that a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
stature and strength of a man ; that food will contribute to 
the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such a 
number of days be its certain destruction. So, likewise, the 
rule and measure of our hopes and fears concerning the suc- 
cess of our pursuits ; our expectations that others will act 
so and so in such circumstances ; and our judgment that 
such actions proceed from such principles ; all these rely 
upon our having observed the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge ; 1 say upon our having observed the like, either 
with respect to others or ourselves. And thus, whereas the 
prince,* who had always lived in a warm climate, naturally 
concluded, in the way of analogy, that there was no such 
thing as water's becoming hard, because he had always ob- 
served it to be fluid and yielding ; we, on the contrary, from 
analogy, ccmclude, that there is no presumption at ail against 
Hub ; that it is supposable there may be frost in England 
any given day in January next; probable, that there 
wiU on some day of the month ; and that there is a moral 
certainty, t. e, ground for an expectation, without any doubt 
of it, in somo part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an im- 
perfect kind of information, and is to be considered as rela 
tive only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing which 
is the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, or 
future, can be probable to an infinite intelligence 1 since it 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself certainly 
tr\ie, or certainly false. But to us, probability is the very 
guide of life. 

' From these things it follows, that in questions of difficul- 
ty, or such as are thought so, where more satisfactory evi* 
dence cannot be had, or is not seen, if the result of examina* 
tion be, that there appears, upon the whole, any the lowest 
presumption on one side, and none on the other, or a greater 
presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree grea- 

• ThB Qtory is told Iqr Mr LodDB, in tho cbftpler of F)nM^ 
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ter, tbis determines the question, even in matters of specu- 
lation ; and, in matters of practice, "will lay us under an ab- 
solute and formal obligation, in point of prudence and of in« 
terest, to act upon that presumption, or low probability, 
though it be so low as to leave the mind in a very great 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as really 
bound in prudence to do what upon the whole appears, ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, to be for his happinesSi 
as what he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in ques- 
tions of great consequence, a reasonable man will thii^ it 
concerns him to remark lower probabilities and presumptions 
than these ; such as amount to no more than showing one 
side of a question to be as supposable euid credible as the 
other ; nay, such as but amount to much less even than 
this. For numberless instances might be Mentioned res- 
pecting the common pursuits of life, where a man would be 
thought, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, 
and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but upon much less, and where the probability or 
chance was greatly against his succeeding.* 

It is not my design to inquire further into the nature, the 
foundation, and measure of probability ; or whence it pro- 
ceeds, that likeness should beget that presumption, opinion, 
and full conviction, which the human mind is formed to re- 
ceive from it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the errors to which reasoning from 
analogy is liable. This belongs to the subject of logic, and 
is a part of this subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered. Indeed I shall not take upon me to say, how 
&r the extent, compass, and force, of analogical reasoning 
can be reduced to general heads and rules, and the whole be 
formed into a system. But though so little in this way has 
been attempted by those who have treated of our intellectu- 
al powers, and the exercise of them, this does not hinder 
but that we may be, as we imquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, various degrees, towards determining 
our judgment, and our practice. Nor does it in any wise 
cease to be of weight in those cases, because persons, either 
given to dispute, or who require things to be* stated with 
greater exactness than our faculties appear to admit of in 
practical matters, may find other cases, in which it is not 

•fled Chap. viFltftSL 
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easy to say, whether it be, or be not, of anj weight ; or in« 
stances of seeming analogies, which are really of none. It 
is enough to the present purpose to obseivc, that this gene- 
ral way of arguing is evidently natural, just and conclusive. 
For there is no man can make a question but that the sun 
will rise to-morrow, and be seen, where it is seen at all, in 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. . 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Origen* has 
with singular sagacity observed, that, * he who believes the 
Scriptures to have proceeded from him who is the Avithor 
of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difficul- 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature.' And, 
in a hke way of reflection, it may be added, that he who de- 
nies the Scripture to have been from God, upon account of 
these difficulties, may for the very same reason, deny the 
world to have been fprmed by him. On the other hand, if 
there be an analogy, or likeness, between that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence which revelation in- 
forms us of, and that system of things and dispensation of 
Providence which experience, together with reason, informs 
us of, i. e. the known course of nature ; this is a presump- 
tion, that they have both the same author and cause ; at 
least so far as to answer objections against the former being 
firom God, drawn from any thing which is analogical or simi- 
lar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to be 
from hira ; for an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and government 
of the world upon reasoning, without foundation for the 
principles which we assume, whether from the attributes of 
God, or any thing else, is building a world upon hypothesis, 
like Des Cartes. Forming our notions upon reasoning from 
principles which are certain, but applied to cases to which 
we have no ground to apply them, (like those who explain 
the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseases 
and medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient 
data) is an error much akin to the former : since what is as- 
sumed, in order to make the reasoning applicable, is hypothe- 
sis. But it must be allowed just, to join abstract reasoning 
with the observation of facts, and argue from such facts as 
are known, to others that are like them ; from that part of 
the Divine government over intelligent creatures, which 

* Xpi? ftcv roc yt rov iira| vapait^ofievov ru ktivwtos rov Kovftow tivai **«•• 
roc ras ypa^ai mireioBat, 6r( horn vcfti rijf KTiatu>s airavra rois ^iirwi rov tt^n 
avriK Xoyoir, rcvrat km npi tuv yp^iav. PhiKocal. p. 123. Ed. Cant. 
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comes under our view, to thisit larger and more general go* 
rernment over them which is heyond it ; and from what is 
present, to collect what is likely, credible, or not incredible, 
will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining, being 
practical, and what, if we wiU act at all, we cannot but act 
upon in the common pursidts of Hfe ; being evidently con- 
clusive, in various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole, analogy or likeness ; and hav- 
ing so great authority for its introduction into the subject of 
rcHgion, even revealed religion, my design is to apply it to 
that subject in general, both natural and revealed ; taking 
for proved, that there is ah intelligent Author of Na- 
ture, and natural Governor of the world. For as tjiere is no 
presumption against this, prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; from this ar- 
gument of analogy and fihal causes ^ from abstract reason- 
ings ; from the most ancient tradition and testimony ; and 
from the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, 
so far as I can find, to be denied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
religion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what 
is in fact the constitution of Nature, form their notions of 
Grod's government upon hjrpothesis ; so there are others who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
world might possibly have been framed otherwise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagining that 
they should, have been disposed and carried on after a 
better model, than what appears in the present disposition 
ftnd conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the best, — one shall scarce be thought guilty of detrac- 
tion against human xmderstanding, if one should say, even 
beforehand, that the plan which this speculative person 
woi:^ fix upon, though he were the wisest of the sons of 
men, probably would not be the very best, even accor- 
dang to his own notion of best; whether he thought 
that to be so which afforded occasions and motives for the 
exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of 
the greatest happiness, or that these two were necessarily 
eonnected, and Fun up into one and the same plan. How- 
ever it may not be amiss, once for all, to see what would be 

2* 
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the amount of these emendations and imaginary improve* 
ments upon the system of Natvire, or how far Uiey would 
mislead us. And it seems there could he no stopping, till we 
came to some such conclusions as these : — That all crea- 
tures should at first he made as perfect and as happy, 
as they were capahle of ever heing ; that nothing, to be 
sure, of hazard or danger should he put upcm them to 
do ; some indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at 
all ; or certainly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, whether necessgury or not, yet eventually and 
in ^ct, always do what was right and most conducive to 
happiness, which would be thought easy for infinite power 
to effect, either by not giving them any principles which 
would endanger their going wrong, or by laying the right 
motive of action in every instance, before their minds con- 
tinually, in so strong a manner, as would never fail of indu- 
cing them to act conformably to it ; and that the whole 
method of government by punishments should be rejected 
as absurd ; as an awkward round-about method of carrying^ 
things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal purpose, for which 
it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, hap- 
piness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in particu- 
lar to the several parts of this train of folly and extrava- 
gance, what has been above intimated is a full, direct, gene- 
ral answer to it, namely, that we may see' beforehand that 
we have not faculties for this kind of speculation. For 
though it be admitted, that, from the first principles of 
our nature, we unavoidably judge or deternune some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they nm up into one, 
that this one is absolutely the best, and consequently, that 
we must conclude the ultimate ends designed in the con- 
stitution of nature and conduct of Providence, is the most 
virtue and happiness possible ; yet we are far from bein§^ 
able to judge what particular disposition of things would 
be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or what means 
might be absolutely necessary to produce the most happi- 
ness in a system of such extent as our own world may be^ 
taking in all that is past and to come, though we should 
suppose it detached from the whole of things. Indeed, we 
are so far from being able to judge of this, that we are not 
judges what may be the necessary means of raising and 
conducting one person to the highest piBxfeetion and happiness 
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of his nature. Nay, even in the little affairs of the present 
life, we find, men of different education and ranks are not 
competent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
to deny all imperfection in him. And this will forever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as wHl con- 
sider what a practical proof is, because it is the voice of 
God speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, that 
virtue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of every 
creature ; and that regularity, and order, and right, cannot 
but prevail, finally, in a universe under his government. 
But we are in no sort judges what are the necessary means 
of accomplishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very innocent 
employment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
schemes of governing it, turn our thoughts to what we ex- 
perience to be the conduct of Natiure with respect to intelli- 
^nt creatures ; which may be resolved into general laws 
or rules of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be col- 
lected from experiments. And let us compare the known 
constitution and coiurse of things with what is said to be the 
moral system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensations of 
Providence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and expect, 
and see whether they are not analogous, and of a piece. 
And upon such a comparison it will, I think, be found, that 
they are very much so ; that both may be traced up to the 
same general laws, and resolved into the same principles of 
Divine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, is of pretty 
large extent, and consists of several parts ; in some more, 
in others less, exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it 
may amount to a real practical proof, in others not so ; yet 
in these it is a confirmation of what is proved otherwise. It 
will undeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
them, that the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
considered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
not a subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so too. 
And it wDl afifcnrd an answer to almost all objections against 
the system both of natural and of revealed religion, though 
not perhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very 
considerable degree an answer, to the objections against the 
evidence of it \ for, objections against a proofj and objections 
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against what is said to be proved, the reader will obBenr«^ 
are diflferent things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it, — That mankind is appointed to live in a future state ;* 
that there every one shall be rewarded or punished ;| re- 
warded or punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
which we comprehend under the words, virtuous or vicious, 
morally good or evil : J that our present life is a probation, 
a state of trial, § and of discipline, 1 1 for that future one; 
notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy they 
have, from notions of necessity, against there being any 
such moral plan as this at all; IT and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, as 
it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present : * * 
that this world being in a state of apostacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condi- 
tion and duty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmost importance, 1 1 proved by miracles, J J but 
containing in it many things appearing to us strange, and 
not to have been expected ; § § a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of things || || carried on by tho 
mediation of a Divine person, the Messiah, in order to the 
recovery of the world : ITIT yet not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind| 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom c^ God 
thought fit * * * The design, then, of the following Treatise 
will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
against in his moral and Christian dispensation, including 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has a^ 
forded up of its truth ; that the particular parts principally 
objected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous to 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, 
or Providence j that the chief objections themselves, which 
are alleged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justness against the latter, where they 
are found in fact to be inconclusive ; and that this argument, 
from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 
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of weight cm the side of reUgion,^ notwithstanding the ob- 
jections which may seem to lie against it, and the real 
ground which there maj be for difference of opinion as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. 
This is a general account of what may be looked for in the 
following Treatise. And I shall begin it with that which is 
the foundation of all our hopes, and of all our fears — all out 
hopes and fears, which are of any conaderatioii — ^I mean, 
a fotuf e life. 
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CHAP. L 
Of a Futwt lAfe. 

Strange difficulties have been raised by some concern* 
ing personal identity, or the sameness of living agents, im- 
plied in the notion of our existing now and hereafter, or in 
any two successive moments ; which whoever thinks it 
worth while, may see considered ia the first Dissertation at 
the end of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of Nature, and 
the several changes which we have undergone, and those 
which we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
suggest, as to the effect which death may, or may not, 
have upon us ; and whether it be not from thence probable', 
that we may survive this change, and exist in a future state 
of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present world in the help- 
less imperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 
thence to mature age, we find it to be a general law of nature 
in our own species, that the same creatures, the samo 
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individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of'enjo3anent, and suffering, in 
one period of their being, greatly different from those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it. And in other creatures 
the same law holds. For the difference of their capacities 
and states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in ma- 
turity ; the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlarge- 
ment of their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new ac- 
commodations for them ; and nnding a new sphere of action 
assigned them ; — these axe instances of this general law of 
nature. , Thus, all the various and wonderful transforma- 
tions of animals are to be taken into consideration here. 
But the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as differ- 
ent from our present, in mature age, as it is possible to 
conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. There- 
fore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different 
(suppose) from our present, as this is from our former, is but 
according to the analogy of nature ; according to a natural 
order or appointment, of the very same kind with what we 
have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness, and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjojring pleasure, and suffering psdn. Now, that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumpticm 
that we shall retain them through and after death ; indeed, 
a probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the de- 
struction of those living powers ; because there is in every 
case a probability, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which we 
have some reason to think they will bo altered. This is 
that kind'^ of presumption, or probability, from analogy, 
expressed in the very word continuance^ which seems our 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world will 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it seems 
our only reason for beueving, that any one substance, now 

* I ny kind of presamption or probability ; for 1 do not mean to affirm, 
thatthneifi theiaxne<20^eeof coavktiMi that our livixigpoweis will oqd- 
tiniiB after death, w there is, that oar MhMantf will 
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existing, ^ill continue to exist a moment bnger ; the self- 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men were as-. 
sured that the unknown event, death, was not the destruc- 
tion of our faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that emy other power or event, uncon- 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
at the instant of each creature's death \ and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which «howa 
the high probability that our living powers will continue 
after death, unless there be some ground to think that death 
is their destruction. * For, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be highly proba- 
ble we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it muk be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life . commonly 
insisted upon, there would arise a general confused -suspi- 
cion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
undergo by death, we, t. e. our living powers, mi^t be 
wholly destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs,* there is 
really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for this appre- 
hension at all, so far as I can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the things or from the analogy 
of J^atwre. 

But we cannot argue from the reason of the things that 
death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its effects, 
such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones : and these 
effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a 
living agent. And, besides, as we are greatly in the dark 
upon what the exercise of pur living powers depends, so we 
are wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend 
upon; the powers themselves, as distinguished, not only 

♦ Destruction of limng powers ^ is a manner of expression unavoidably 
ambiguous ; and may signify either the destruQtum of a living beings ao 
CM that the same living being shall he incapable^ of ever perceiving or 
(icting again at all ; or the destruction qf those means ana instruments 
by which it is capable of its present We^ qf its present state (^ percejrtion 
and of action. It is here used in the iormer sense. When it is used in the 
latter, the epithet present is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruction 
of li^dng powers in the latter sense. But we have no reason to think the de> 
Btruction of living powers, in'the former sense^ to be poMible. We have bo 
more reason to think a being, endued with living powers, ever loses them 
duing its whole existence, i£an to beUeve that a stone e^rer acquires them. 
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from their actual exercise, but also from the present capaci- 
ty of exercising them ; and opposed to their destruction ] 
for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us, not only that 
^ these powers exist when they are not exercised, as the 
paasive power of motion does in inanimate matter; but 
shows also that they exist, when there is no present capa- 
city of exercising them ; or that the capacities of exercising 
them for the present, as well as the actual exercise of them, 
may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves remain 
undestroyed. Since, then, we know not at all upon what 
the existence of oiur living powers depends, this shows fur- 
ther, there can no probability be collected from the reason 
of the thing, that death will be their destruction : because 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degree 
affected by death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing more certain, 
.than {hat the reason of the thing shows us no connexicm 
betY^ea death and the destruction of living agents. Nor 
can we frnd any thing throughout the whole analogy of 
Mature, to afford us even the slightest presumption, that 
animals ever lose their living powers ; much less, if it were 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
facuhies wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so as 
to see what becomes of them. This event removes them 
from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, which we had 
before their death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to believe, 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these 
powers, up to the very period lo which we have faculties 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their retain- 
ing them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sensible 
credibility is given to it, by observing the very great and 
astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of perception and 
of action, will be but according to a method of providential 
conduct, the like to which has been already exercised, even 
with regard to ourselves ; acccnrding to a course of nature^ 
the like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, how 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the 
voice of reason even distinctly heard^in this case ; as we are 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusiye friculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere ; of some 
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assistance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of aU 
error : as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con- " 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that we are acqtiaint' 
ed with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may be 
proper to consider the imaginary presumptions, that death 
will be our destniction, arising from these kinds of eariy and 
lasting prejudices ; and to show how little they can* really 
amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselvea 
of them. And 

I. All presumption of death's being the destruction of iir^ 
ing beings, must go upon supposition that they are C0zn» 
pounded, and so discerptible. But, since consciousness is a 
single and individual power, it should seem that the subject 
in which it resides, must be so too. For, were the motion 
of any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
motion to exist, and part not to exist i. e. part of this matter 
to move, and part to be at rest ; then its power of motioi> 
would be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter ': for, if 
this could be divided into two, one part might be moved and 
the other at rest, which is contrary to the supposition. In ' 
Hke manner, it has been argued, * and, for any thing a^ 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence is indi- 
visible, so as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of 
it should be here and the other there ; the perceptive power, 
or the power of consciousness, is indivisible too ; and, conse- 
quently, the subject in which it resides, i. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent each man ' - 
calls himself, is thus a single being, which there is at least 
no more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned ; 
it follows, that our organized bodies are no more ourselves, * 
or part of ourselves, than any other matter around us. And 
it is as easy to conceive how matter, which is no part of 
ourselves, may be appropriated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies are, as how we can receive impressions 
from, and have power over any matter. It is as easy to 
conceive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that 
we might have animated bodies of any other organs and 
senses wholly different from these now given us, and that 

* SeeDrClarko'iLettertoMrDodwdljandtlwOefeiMMorit. 
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we may nereafter animate these same or new bodies vari- 
ciisly modified, and organized, as to conceive how we can 
animate sueh bodies as our present. And, lastly, the disso* 
Intion of all these several organized bodies, supposing our« 
solves to have successively animated them, would have no 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings, our- 
selves, or deprive us o( living faculties, the feculties of per- 
ception and of action, than the dissolution of any foreign 
matter, which we are capable of receiving impressions from, 
and making use of for the common occasions oi life. 

U. The simi^city and absolute oneness of a living agent 
eanjr^ot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be properly 
proved by experimental observations. But as these fall 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lead us 
io conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
wl^ich we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, that 
we have no reason to beheve their destruction to be ours ; 
even without determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and even 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the samo 
living agents : And persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was ex- 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature age ; 
and we cannot but think, that they might then have lost a 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have remained 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great part ol 
their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a. constant flux, from that 
never ceasing attrition which there is in every part of them. 
Now, things of this kind unavoidably teach us to distinguish 
between these hving agents, ourselves, and -large quantities 
of matter, in which we are very .nearly interested : since 
thfese may be alienated, and actually are in a daily course 
of succession, and changing their owners ^ whilst we are 
assured, that each living agent remains one and the same 
permanent being * And this general observation leads us 
(«\ to the following ones. 

Firsij That we have no way of determining by expe- 
ri^Qice, what is the cert^ bulk of the living being each 
man calls himself; and yet, till it be determined tl^t it is 

* See DuKrtiitian L 
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larger in bulk than the solid elementarj'^ particles of matter, 
wMch there is no ground to thinlrany natural power can 
dissolve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though it shouTd 
not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, From our being so nearly related to, and inter- 
ested in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and 
bones, afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, the 
living agents, ourselves, remaining all this while undesuoy- 
ed, notwithstanding such alienations : and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows far- 
ther, that we have no ground to conclude any other,, suppose 
internal systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves ; 
because we can have no ground to conclude this, bjit £:<Hn 
our relation to, and interest in such other systems of matter,; 
and, therefore, we can have no reason to conclude, what 
befalls those systems of matter at death, to be the destruction 
of the living agents. We have already, several times over, 
lost a great part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
ing to certain common established laws of nature ; yet we 
remain the same Uving agents : when we shall l»se as great 
a part, or the whole, by another common established law of 
nature, death, why may we not also remain the samt, % 
That the alienation has been gradual in one case, and in the 
other will be more at once, does not prove any thing to the 
contrary. We have passed undestroyed through those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so pecuharly appro- 
priated to ourselves ; why should we imagine death would 
be so fatal to us ? Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
alienated, or lost, is no part of our original solid body, but 
only adventitious matter j because we may lose entire limbs, 
which must have contained megty eohd parts and vessels of 
the original body : or if this be not', admitted, we have no 
proof that any of these solid parts are dissolved or alienated 
by death ; though, by the way, we are very nearly related 
to that extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues 
united to and distending the several parts of our solid body. 
But, after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of 
his body to whicH he is the most nearly related, what does 
it appear to amount to but this, that the living agent and 
those parts of the body mutually affect each other % And 
the same thing, the same thing in kind, though not in de- 
gree, may be said of aU foreign matter, which gives us 
ideas, and which we have any power over. From theise 
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observations the whole ground of the imagination is remov- 
ed, that the dissolution of any matter is the destruction of 
a living agent, from the interest he once had in such matter. 
Tliirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat more distinct- 
ly, as made up of organs and instruments of perception and 
of motion, it wiU bring us to the same conclusion. Thus, 
the common optical experiments show, and even the obser- 
vation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we see 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see with glasses. 
Nor is there any reason to believe, that we see with them in 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would lead us 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The like is to be said 
of hearing : and our feeling distant solid matter by means 
of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the like kind, 
as to the subject we are considering. All these are instances 
of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, being 
instrumental in preparing objects for, and conveying them to 
the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to the 
manner in which our organs of sense prepare and convey 
them. Both are, in a like way, instruments of our receiv- 
ing such ideas from external objects, as the Author of na- 
ture appointed those external objects to be the occasions of 
exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently instances 
of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, pre- 
paring objects for, and conve3ring them towards the perceiv- 
ing power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. And if 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as we do with 
glasses, the hke may justly be concluded from analogy, of 
all our other senses. It is not intended, by any thing here 
said, to affitm, that the whole apparatus of vision, or of per 
caption by any other of our senses, can be traced, through 
all its steps, quite up to the Uving power of seeing, or per- 
ceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by experimental 
observations, so far il appears, that our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey on "objects, in order to their being perceived, 
in like manner as foreign matter does, without affording any 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive. And 
that we have no reason to think our organs of sense perci- 
pients, is confirmed by instances of person? losing some of 
them, the living beings themselves, their former occupicVs, 
remaining unimpaired. It is donfirmed also by the experi- 
ence of dreams ; by which we find we are at preserlt pos- 
sessed of a latent, and *what would otherwise be an unima- 
gined unknow^r pcnrer of perceiving sen^^e objects^ in as 
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Btronf^ and lively a maimer without our external organs of 
sense, as with them. 

So also with regard to our power, of moving, or directing 
motion by will and choice : upon the destruction of a limb, 
this active power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened : 
80 as that the living being, who has su^ered this loss, would 
be capable of moving as before, if it had another limb to 
move with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 
just as it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
Itself and to move things beyond the length and the power 
of its natural arm : and this last it does in the same manner 
as it reaches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer 
and of less weight. Nor is there so much as any appear- 
ance of our limbs being endued with a power of moving or 
directing themselves ; though they are adapted, like the se- 
veral parts of a machine, to be the instruments of motion to 
each other ; and some parts of the same limb, to be instru- 
ments of motion to the other parts of it. 

Thus, a man determines that, he will look at such an ob~ 
ject through a microscope ; or, being lame suppose, that he 
will walk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
eyes and his feet no more determine in these cases, than the 
microscope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to think 
they any more put the determination in the practice, or that 
his eyes are the seers, or his feet the movers, in any other 
sense than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the 
whole, then, our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly 
instruments, which the living persons, ourselves, make use 
of to perceive and move with. There is not any probability, 
that they are any mc»re ; nor, consequently, that we have 
any other kind of relation to them, than what we may have 
to any other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (1 
say, any other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of the 
degree of it ; nor, consequently, is theie any probability, 
that the alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the 
destruction of the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus our findmg, that the dissolution oi matter in 
which hving beiqgs were most nearly interested, is not their 
dissolution; and that the destruction ,of several of the or- 
gans and Instruments of perception and of motion belong- 
ing to 1 hem, is not their destruction ^ shows, demonstmtive- 
ly, tluit there is no ground to titiink, that the dissolution 
of any oyyor matter (Mrdeatructioa of an^ other organs 
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and instruments, will be the diseolutiaQ or destruction 
of living agents, from the like kind of relation. And wc 
have no reason to think we stand in any other kind of 
relation to anj thing which we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally applicable to 
brutes ; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, that 
they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression is 
both invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it, is 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invidious thing, 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really <im- 
pUed, as it is not in the leeust, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments, 
and become rational and moral agents ; even this would be 
no difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, pri- 
or to experience^ as great presumption against human crea- 
tures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in mature age ; 
for we can trace up our own existance to th& same original 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of nature, 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religion, 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they are 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And great 
part of the human species go out of the present world, be« 
fore they come to the exercise of these capacities in any de- 
gree at all. But then, 2dly, The natural immortality of 
brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued with 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the economy of the imiverse might require, that there should 
be living creatures without any capacities of this kind. 
And all difficulties, as to the manner how they are to be dis- 
posed of, are so apparently and wholly founded on our igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, 
but such as are weak enough to think they are accluaintedl 
with the whole system of things. There is, then, absolute- 
ly nothing at all in this objection, which is so rhetorically 
urged against the greatest part of the natural proofs or pre- 
sumptions of the immortality of human minds : I say the 
greatest part ; for it is less applicable to the following ob^ 
servation, which is more peculiar tt mankind : — 

III. That as it is evident our present powers jj|l capaci- 

a • ^ r 
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tics of reason,' meinor^, and affection, do not depend upon 
our gross bodj^ la the oianner in which perception by our 
organs of sense,does ; so thej do not appear to depend upon 
it at all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that 
the dissolution of this body will be the destruction of thegu 
our present powers of reflection, as it will of our powers of 
sensation ; or to give ground to conclude, even that it will 
be so much as a suspension of the former. 

Human creatures exist at present in two states of life 
and perception, greatly different from each other ; each of 
which has its own peculiar laws, and its o .vn peculiar en- 
joyments and sufferings. When any of our senses are 
affected, or appetites gratified with the objects of them, we 
may be said to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites gratified, and 
yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to ex- 
ist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now i\ is by no means 
certain, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any 
way necessary to tl^e living being, in this its state of reflec- 
tion, after ideas are gained. For though, from our present 
constitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
sense are necessary for convejdng in ideas to our reflecting 
powers, as carriages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
tecture ; yet, when these ideas are brought in, we are capa- 
ble of reflecting in the most intense degree, and of enjoying 
the greatest pleeisure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance from our 
senses ; and without any at all, which we know of, from 
that body, which will be dissolved by death. It does not 
appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
flecting being, is in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to 
out intellectual enjoyments or sufferings ; nor, consequently, 
iJaat the dissolution, or alienation of the former by death, will 
he the destruction of those present powers, which render us 
capabfo of this state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
stances of moral diseases, which do not at all affect our 
present intellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
that 'those diseases will not destroy these present powers, 
[ndeed, from the observations made above, it appears, that 
there is no presumption^ from their mutually affecting each 
other, that the dissolution of the body is the destruction of 
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the living agent. And by the same reasoning it must ap- 
pear, too, that there is no presumption, from their mutually 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is th€ 
destruction of our present reflecting powers ; but instances 
<tf their not affecting each other, afbrd a presumption of the 
contrary. Instances of mortal disease not impairing our 
present reflecting powers, evidently turn our thoughts even 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of them. 
Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our living powers, 
and at length, suspend the exercise of them ; as, for in- 
stance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we found, by experience, the weakness of this way 
of judging. But, in the diseases now mentioned, there is not 
so much as the shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
si^ch conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at present ; for, in those diseases, persons the moment before 
death appear to be in the highest vigor of life. They dis- 
cover apprehension, memory, reason, all entire; with the 
utmost force of affection ; sense of a character, of shame 
and honor ; and the highest mental enjoyments and suffer- 
ings, even to the last gasp : and these surely prove even 
greater vigor of life than bodily strength does. Now, what 
pretence is there for thinking, that a progressive disease, 
when arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
is mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not impair- 
ed, which were not affected by it, during its whole progress, 
quite up to that degree ? And if death, by diseases of this 
kind, is not the destruction of our present reflecting powers, 
it will scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 
It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on further : and there appears so little connexion between 
dur bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that death, 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, suspen- 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex- 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implied in our 
notion of ii. And our daily experiencing these powers to be 
exercised, without any assistance, that we know of, from 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death ; and our find- 
ing often, that the exercise of them is so lively tb the last ;— 
these things afford a sensible apprehension, that death may 
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Dot perhaps be so much cls a discontinuance of the exeicisr 
of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and sufferings which 
itimpUes^^ so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may not be entirely be- 
ginrdng anew, but going on. Death may, in some sort, and 
in some respects, answer to our birth, which is not a su» 
pension of the faculties which we had before it, or a total 
change of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with such and such great 
alterations. 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of things, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does ;! a state in which our capacities and 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state of re- 
flection. The truth is, reason does not at a]l show us in 
what state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
sleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ; or conclude, even to the lowest degree of 
probability, that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it he increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 

* There aTe three distinct quefitijns, relating to a future fife, here cov- 
■dered : Whether death be the destruction of living agents 1 If ndt, 
Whether it be the destruction of their jrresent powers of reflection, as it 
certainly is the destruction of their present powers of sensation 7 And if 
not, Whether it be the suspension, or discontinuance <^ the exercise, of 
thdse present reflecting powers ? Now, if there be no reason to hfXunm 
the last, there will be, u tnat were possible, less for the next, and less still 
for the first. 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brahmans : vo/ii- 
{nv fLtp ya^ in rov /itcv evdaSs jSioVjUg av aKfiijv KVOf/cudiv eivai' rov 6s BavaroPf 

rt»€ffis sts rov ovrtoi Biov^ tcai rov toiatuova roii ^cXoffo^ifO'airc. JJib. X V. p. 
039. Ed. Amst. 1707. To which opnion perhaps Antoninus may 
allude in these words, w j wv itspinsveiSf irore Cji/Spvov ck rms yaarpot nit 
ynvaiKOi v» €^\Brij wtw? eif^evco^at rriv tjpav tv jj ro ;/n»;i^apcov vs r» cXvrp« 
rant a nmrat. Lib. IX. C. o. 
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of human creatures. However, there is the shadow of an 
analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is ; the supposed 
likeness which is observed between the decay of vegetables 
and of living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi- 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the irailty of our present life. 
But, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the present 
question ; because one of the two subjects compared is 
wholly void of that, which is the principle and chief thing in 
the other, the power of perception and action ; and which is 
the only thing we are inquiring about the continuance of 
60 that the destruction of a vegetable is an event npt simi- 
lar, or analogous, to the destruction of a hving agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving oS the delusive 
t custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand ; if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations, it would appear, at first sight, 
that as no probability of hving beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing ; so none 
can be collected from the analogy of nature ; because we 
caimot trace any hving beings beyond death. But as we 
are conscious that we are endued with capacities of percep- 
tion and of action, and are living persons, what we are to 
go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee some 
ftccident, or event^ which will endanger those capacities, or 
be likely to destroy us ; which death does in no wise appear 
to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may pass 
mto new scences, and a new state of Hfe and action, just as 
naturally as we came into the present. And this new state 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, ad- 
vantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, according 
to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one in pro- 
portion to the degrees of his virtue. And though the advanta- 
ges of that future natural state should not be bestowed, as these 
of the present in some measure are, by the will of the society, 
but entirely by Ids more immediate action, upon whom the 
whole frame of nature depends, yet this distribution may be 
just as natural, as their being distributed here by the instru* 
mentahty of men. And, indeed, though one were to allow 
any confused undetermined sense, which people please to put 
upon the word natural^ it would be a shortness of thought 
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scarce credible to imagine, that no system or course of things 
can be so, but only what we see at present ;* especially 
whilst the probability of a future hfe, or the natural immor- 
tality of the soul, is admitted upon the evidence of reason ; 
because this is really both admitting and denying at once, a 
state of being different from the present to be natural. But 
the only di stinct meaning of that word is, stated j fixed^ or set- 
tled; since what is natural as much requires, and presuppo- 
ses an intelligent agent to render it so, i. e. to effect it con- 
tinually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or mi- 
raculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it must 
follow, that persons' notion of what is natural will be enlar- 
ged, in proportion to their greater knowledge of the works of 
God and the dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there 
any absurdity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may 
be so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural, i. e. analogous or conformable to 
God's dealings with other parts of his creation, as natural as 
the visible known course of things appears to us. For there 
seems scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the 
word, but that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, 
or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
sisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed, a proof, even a de- 
monstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as reconcilia- 
ble with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be accounted 
for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and therefore nothing, 
can be more absurd than to argue from that scheme, that 
there can be no future state. But as religion implies a fu- 
ture state, any presumption against such a state is a pre- 
sumption against religion. And the foregoing observatioiw 
remove all presumptions of that sort, and prove, to a very 
considerable degree of probability, one fundamental doctrine 
of religion ; which if believed, would greatly open and dis- 
pose the mind seriously to attend to the general evidence of 
the whole. 

* See Part ii. ch. 2. and Part ii. eh. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

I 

Of the Government of God by Rewards and Vunishments ; 

and pdrticularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question concerning a future life 
to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of happi- 
ness and misery. And that which makes the consideration 
of it to be of so great importance to us, is the supposition of 
our happiness and misery hereafter, depending upon our ac- 
tions here. Without this, indeed, cuiiosity could not but 
sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be so highly 
interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any farther thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no way de- 
pend upon our present behaviour ; whereas, on the contrary, 
rf thei'e be ground, either from analogy or any thing else, to 
think it does, then there is reason also for the most active 
• thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happi- 
ness in another life, which we not only suppose ourselves 
capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in our own 
power. And whether there be ground for this last appre- 
hension, certainly would deserve to be most seriously consi- 
dered, were there no other proof of a future life, and interest, 
than that presumptive one which the foregoing observations 
amount to. 

Now, in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our own poiaer. For plea- 
sure and pain are the consequences of our actions ; and we 
are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities qf 
foreseeing these consequences. We find, by experience, he 
does not so much as preserve our lives exclusively of our own 
care and attention to provide ourselves with, and to make 
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use of, that sustenance, by which he has appointed our lives 
shall be preserved, and without which he has appointed they , 
shall not be preserved at all. And in general we foresee, that 
the external things, which are the objects of our various pas- 
sions, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting 
ourselves in such and such manners ; but by thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy, these objects, in which our 
natural good consists, or by this means God gives us the pos- 
session and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have 
any one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of 
our own actions. And by prudence and care, we may, for 
the most part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, 
on the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, 
wilfulness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as misera- 
ble as ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
selves extremely miserable, i. e. to do what they know be- 
forehand will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
fruit of which they know, by instruction, example, experi- 
ence, will be disgrace, and, poverty, and sickness, and 
untimely death. This every one observes to be the general 
course of things ; though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
by experience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
their behaviour ; why he does not make them happy witlv 
out the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent 
their bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another 
matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the. . 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted with ;* Or less . 
happiness, it may be, would, upon the whole, be prodpced 
by such a method of conduct, than is by the present : Or, 
perhaps, divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we 
make very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness ; but a disposition to make 
the good, the faithful; the honest man, happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with seeing his crea- 
tures behave suitably to the nature which he has given them ; 
to the relations which he has placed them in to each other ; 
nnd to that which they stand in to himself; that relation to 
himself, which, during their existence, is even necessary, and 
which is the most important one of all. Perhaps, I say, an 
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infinitely p^ifect Mind may bo plejkspd with this morgil piety 
of moral ^g^nts, in and for itself, as well as upon account of 
its being (5s6«ntially conducive to the happiness of hia crea- 
tion. Or the whole end, for which God made, and thus go- * 
vems the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fa- 
oultias : There may be somewhat in it^s impossible for ua 
to have any conception of, arfbr n blind man to have a con- 
ception of 'colprs. But howeter this be, it is certain matter 
of imiversal experiepce, that tli^eneral method of divine ad- 
ministration is, forewlarning us, or giving us capacities to fore- 
see, with more or less clearness, that if we act so and so, wc 
shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufferings; and 
giving us those enjoyments, and making us feel those suffer- 
ings, in consequence of our actions. 

* But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of na- 
ture.' True. This is the very ihing which I am observ- 
ing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of nature ; 
i. e. not surely to the words, or idea^ Coutse of nature^ but 
to him who appointed it, and put things into it; or to a 

-course of operation, from its uniformity or consistency, call- 
ed natural, and which necessarily implies an operating 
agent. For when men find themselves necessitated to con- 
fess an Author of Nature, or that God is the natural gove- 

* nor of the world, they must not deny this again, because 
his government is uniform'; they must not deny that he 
does all things at all, because he does them constantly ; be- 
cause the effects of his acting are permanent, whether his 
acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it is 
not. In short, every man, in every thing he does, naturally 
acts, upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good : and if the natural course of things 
be the appointment of God, and our natural faculties of 
knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the 
good and bad consequences which follow our actions are his 
appointment, and our foresight of those consequences is a 
warning given us by him, how we are to act. 

'Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every parti- 
cular gratification of passion, intended to put us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such particular instance, and as a 
reward to us for so doing V No, certainl3^ Nor is it to be 
said, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us the 
light of each particular object to which they do or can ex- 
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tendi'iofejects which are,des.tructive of tEem, or which, for any 
oftier reason^ it may become 'tis to turn our eyes from. Yet 
' there is no doubt, but that eur eyes "were int^aded ior us to 
. see^th. So neither is there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pfea«crres and painsj' belonging to the passions, were, inten- 
dedy in general, to induce mankiod to act in such and <sucli 
manners. 

Now, froin this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has giv^n us to understand \x» has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not acting at all ] and that we find the 
consequences, which we were* beforehand informed of, uni- 
formly to follow ; we may learn, that we are at present ac- 
tually under his government, in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense ; in such a sense, as that 'he rewards and punish- 
es us for our actions. Aa Author Of Nature hei^g suppo- 
sed, it is ncft so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus uijderhis government : under 
his government, in the same sense as we are under the go- 
vernment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing plea- 
siure to some actions, and pain to ot&ers, in our power to do' 
or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of go- 
vernment. Whether the pleasure or 'paiil which thus fol- 
lows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Author of JN'a- 
ture's acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter be- 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates could make the sanction, 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, aflei 
they had passed them ; without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution : if they were able to make their laws exe 
cute them themselves or every offender to execute them 
upon himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
der their government then, as we are now ; but in a 
much higher degree, and more perfect manner. Yam 
is the ri^cule with which one foresees some persons will 
divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 
instances of divine punishment. There is no possibility of 
answering or evading the general thing here intended, with- 
out denying all final causes. For, final causes being admit- 
ted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned. must be admitted 
too, as instances of them. And if they are ; if God annex- 
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es delight to Bome actions and uneasmess to others, with an 
apparent design to induce us to act so and so, then he not 
only dispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards and 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we feel 
upon doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this is alto- 
gether as much an instance of his punishing our actions, 
and consequently of our being under his government, as de- 
claring, by a voice from heaven, that if we acted so, he 
would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it whether it 
be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of hia moral attributes. The fact of our 
case, which we find by experience, is, that he actually ex- 
ercises dominion or government over us at present, by re- 
warding and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing in- 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will re- 
ward and punish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and pimishing, for the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that government over us, which 
implies in it rewarding and punishing* 



But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly, object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to 
mention some circumstances in the natural course of pun- 
ishments at present, which are analogous to what religion 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment ; indeed 
BO analogous, that as they add a further credibility to it, so 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
thoso who will attend to them. 
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It has been now observed, that such and such miseries na- 
turally toUow such and such actions of imprudence and wil- 
fulness, as well as actions more commooly and more distinct- 
ly considered as vicious ; and that these consequences, when 
they may be foreseen, are properly naturttl punishments an- 
nexed to such actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upOR is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the world, 
but a greeft deal which men bring upon themselves by their 
owa behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoid- 
ed. . Now, the circumstances of these natural punishments, 
particularly deservinff our attention, are such as these : That 
oftetltimes they follow, or are inflicted in consequence of ac- 
tions whiel^ procure many present advantages, and are ac- 
compaixied with much present pleasure ; for instance, sick- 
ness and untimely death is the consequence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the highest mirth and jollity • 
That these punishments axe often much greater than the ad- 
vantages or pleasures obtained by the actions, of which they 
are the punishments or consequences : That though.we may 
imagine a constitution of nature, in which these natural pun- 
ishments, which are in fact to follow, would follow immedi- 
ately upon such actions being done, or very soon after ; we 
find, on the contrary, in our world, that they are often delay- 
ed a great while, sometimes even till long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot ; so that the constitution of na- 
ture is such, that delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity : That, after such delay, 
these natural punishments or miseries often come, not by de- 
grees, but suddenly, with violence, and at once ; however, 
the chief misery often does : That, as certainty of such dis- 
tant misery following such actions is never afforded persons, 
so, perhaps, during the actions, they have seldom a distinct 
full expectation of its following :* and many times the case 
is only thus, that they see in general, or may see, the credi- 
bility that intemperance, suppose, will bring after its diseases ; 
civil crimes, civil punishments ; when yet the real probabili- 
ty often is, that they shall escape ; but things notwithstand- 
ifig tiikB their destined course, and the misery inevitable 
follows at its appointed time, in very many of these cases. 
Thus, also, though youth may be alleged as an excuse for 
rashness and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and not 
elearly foreseeing all the consequences of being untractable 

•See Part it chap. & 
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and profligate ; this does not hinder but that, these conse- 
quences follow, and are grievously felt throughout, the 
whole course of future Ufe. Habits contracted, even in 
tnat age, are often utter ruin ; and men's success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, but 
their real happiness and misery depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways,- upon the manner in which they pass 
their youth ; which consequences they, for the most part, 
neglect to consider, and perhaps seldom can properly be said 
to believe beforehand. It requires also to be mentioned, that, 
in numberless cases, the natural course of things affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when we will ; nor even 
recall the opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. If, dur- 
ing the opportunity of youth, persons are indocile and self- 
willed, they inevitably suffer in their future life, for want of 
those acquiremAits which they neglected the natural sea- 
son of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seed-time 
pass without sowing, the whole year is lost to him bey<Hid 
recovery. In like manner, though after men have been 
guilty of folly and extravagance, up to a certain degree^ it is 
often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their afFaiis, to 
recover their health and character, at least in good measure, 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all to- 
wards preventing the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, na- 
turally annexed te folly and extravagance, exceeding that de- 
gree. There is a certain bound to imprudence and misbe- 
haviour, which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It is fur- 
ther, very much to be remarked, that neglects from inconsi- 
derateness, want of attention,* not looking about us to see 
what we have to do, are often attended with consequences 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and some 
of these punishments are capital, as the effects of a disso- 
lute course of pleasure are often mortal. So that many 
natural punishments are finall to him who incurs them, tf 

« « 

♦Part il chap. 6. 

t.The general consideration of a future stale of punishment most evi- 
dently befongs to the subject of natural religion. But if any of these n>- 
ikctions should be thought to relate more particularly to this doctrine, aa 
tsqgbt in scripture, the reader is desired to observe, that Gentile writers^ 
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€(msid^d only in his temporal capacity ; and seem inflic- 
ted by natural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous, or as an ex 
ample, though frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left behind. 
* These things are not what we call Ciccidental, or to be 

" met with only now and then ; but they are things of every 
day's experience; they proceed from general laws, very 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the na- 
ttoal' course of his providence. And they are so analogous 
to what religion teaches us concerning the future puiiish- 
meat of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would naturally Be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In the book of Proverbs,* fc«r in- 
stance, Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most pub- 
lic places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself 

^as the natural appointed guide of human life, * How long/ 
speaking to those who are passing through it, * how long. 
ye simple ones, will ye love folly, and the scomers delight in 

»s their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, T will 
make known my words unto you.' But upon being neg- 
lected, * Because I have called, and ye refused, 1 have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof; I also will laugh at youi calamity, I will mock 
whenf/your fear cometh ; when your fear com«th as deso- 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 



both moralists and poeta, speak of ike future punishment of the wick&J, 
both as to the duration and de^ee of it, in a like manner of expression 
and of description as the Scripture docs. So that all which can positively 
be asserted to he matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine, 
seems to be, that the great distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked shedi be made at the end of this world ^ that each shall then receive 
according to his deserta Reason did, as it well might, conclude, that 
tt should^ finally and upon the whole, be well with the righteous and ill 
with the wickea ; but it could not be determined, upon any prmd^s'-of 
Veason, whether human creatures might not have been appointed to p^a 
tlyoogh other states of life and being, before that distributive justice 
dlioula finally and efiectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that the 
next sfote of things, after the present, is appointed for the exeeutiQn or 
this justide; that it shall be no longer delayed ; but the mystery ^' God^ 
the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, skill then 
he JiniskiSd ; and he will take to him his great pvwer^ and vfill reign^ Iby 
MndenDg to every one according to his. works. " * * 

* *Cfaap. 1. . ' 
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distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me.* This passage, every one 
sees, is poetical, and some parts of it are, highly figurative \ 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is ex 
j)ressed more hterally in the following words : ' For that 
they hated knowledgej and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own way, 
and be filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy them.' And the whole passage is so equally appli- 
cable to what we experience in the present world, concern- 
ing the consequences of men's actions and to what reh- 
gion teaches us is to be expected in another, that it 
may be questioned which of the two was principally in- 
tended. 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofs 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing, me- 
thinks, can give one so sensible an apprehension of the lat- 
ter, or reprefeentation of it to the mind, as observing, that 
after the many disregarded checks, admonitions, and warn- 
ings, which people meet with in the ways of vice, and folly, 
and extravagance ; warnings firom their very nature ; firom 
the examples of others; from the lesser inconveniences which 
they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men : after these have been long despised, 
scorned, ridiculed ; after the chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been delayed for a 
great while ; at length they break in irresistibly, like an 
armed force ; repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become des- 
perate ; and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in- 
famy and death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them, beyond possibility of remedy or escape. This is an 
account of what is in fact the general constitution of na- 
ture 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what ap< 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe- 
haviour ; but that there are very many instances of misbe- 
haviour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
very dreadful instances too, sufficient to show what the laws 
of the universe may admit ; and, if thoroughly considered, 
sufficient fully to answer all objections against the credibiii 
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iy of a future state of punishments, from any imaginations, 
that the frailty of our nature and external temptations al- 
most annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as w^ll as objec- 
tions of another sort ; from necessity ; from suppositions 
that the will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted ; or 
that he must be incapable of offence and provocation.* 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors tq 
serious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
greatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things be stated and 
considered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
age, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may bo 
hereafter under the government of God, which nothing but 
an universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
atheism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary that 
men be reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there 
is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even 
upon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
of any person, upon his being born into the world, he may 
behave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made an 
example of the woful effects of vice and folly : That he 
may, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous execu- 
tion from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon himself 
infamy and diseases worse than death ? So that it had 
been better for him, even with regard to the present world, 
that he had never been born. And is there any pretence of 
reason for people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as licentiously as 
they will, there can be nothing analogous to this, with re- 
gard to a future and more general interest, under the provi* 
ience and government of the same God ? 

* See Cbs^. 4 and 6. 
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CHAPTER m. 

t 

Of the Moral Government of God, 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final cau 
seji, in the* constitution of the world, prove it to be the worii 
^o( an Intelligent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prove 
that they are under his government ; what may be called 
his natural government of creatures endued with sense and 
reason. Tfis, however, implies somewhat more than seems 
usually attended to, when we speak of God's natural gov- 
ernment of the world. It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intelligent gov- 
ernor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final causes 
prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor ; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
their actions, which the most tyrannical person may do ; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked ; 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered as 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government oon- 
sists in doing this, with regard to all intelBgent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demerits. j 

Some men seem to think the only character of tba 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolence. 
This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite in de*. 
gree, is a disposition to produce the greatest possible happi- 

* Chap. 2, 
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ness, -without regard to persons' behaviour, otherwise than as 
such regard would i»oduce higher degrees of it. Ahd sup- 
posing this to be the only character of God, veracity and 
justice in him would be nothing but benevolence conducted 
by wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, un- 
less it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious 
reverence upon such a subject; And whether it can be 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired into ; Imt 
whether, in the constitution and conduct of the world, h. 
righteous government be not discemibly planned out ; which 
necessarily implies a righteous governor. There may pos- 
»bly be in the creation of beings> to whom the author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiable of ail 
characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence ; for it xb tho 
most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, inoom- 
patible with justice : but he manifests himself to us under 
the character of a righteous governor. He may, consist- 
ently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he has, for he has given us a 
proof in the constitution .aud conduct of the world that he is, 
a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for 
our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, he 
may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct inti- 
mations, that his government is righteous or moral : clear to 
such as think the nature of it deserving their attention ; and 
yet not to every careless person who casts a transient reflec- 
tion upon the subject.* 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the divine go- 
vernment, whidi we experience ourselves under in the pre- 
sent state, taken alone^ is allowed not to be the perfection of 
moral government. And yet this by no means hinders, but 
that there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
in it. A rightemis government may plainly appear to be 
carried cm to some degree ; enough to give us the apprehen- 
sion that it shaU be completed) or carried on to that degree 

* The obJBCtiDnfl dgainst Teligbn, firom the evidence of iU Hot beiluf 
imiveiBal, nor so strong as might possibly havebeenj may be vag^ 
Bf^ioBi natural religion, as well as against revealed. And, therefore, the 
consideration of them belongs to the first part of this Treatise, oA Well as 
the second. But as these oojections are chiefly urged against ifevealed 
religion, I chose to consider them in the second {Mirt And the answer to 
them tjieie, Chap. 6, as urged agsdnst Christianity, being almost equally 
applicable to them as urged against the Rdigion of Nature^ to avoid lepe- 
tittoQ, the reader is leferied to that chapter. 
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of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; but which 
cannot appear, till much more of the divine admimstration 
be seen, than can in the present life. And the design of this 
chapter is to inquire how far this is the case j how far, over 
and above the moral nature* wJiich God has given us, and 
our natural notion of him, as righteous governor of those 
his creatures to. whom he has given this nature ;"f I say how 
far, besides this, the principles and begiimings of moift] 
government over the world may be discerned notwithstand- 
ing and amidst all the confusion and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often urged 
with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, and more 
satisfaction, are the natural consequences^ of a virtuoua 
than a vicious course of life, in the present state as an 
instance of moral government established in nature ; an 
instance of it collected from experience and present mat- 
ter of fact. But it must be owned a thing of diffi- 
culty to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each among themselves, and also amongst each other, 
so as to make an estimate with an exactness, of the 
overplus of happiness on the side of virtue. And it is not 
impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders of the w(»ld, 
there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue, even 
with regard to those persons whose course of Hfe, from their 
youth up, has been blameless ; and more with regard to 
those, who have gone on for some time in the ways of vice, 
and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an instance of 
the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, bis na- 
tural faculty of self-government impaired by habits of in- 
dulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so many 
harpiors, craving for their accustomed gratification : who 
can say how long it might be before such a person would 
find more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present good 
consequences of virtue, than difficulties and self-denial in 
the restraints of it ? Experience also shows, that men can, 
to a great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as that 
by professing themselves to be without principle, and avow 
ing even direct viUany, they can support themselves against 
the infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will pro* 
bably be more talked of, and oflener thrown in his way, upon 
his reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much more 
ieit, afler the natural sense of virtue and of honor is reco- 

* Diiaeitatioii 2. t Chap. 6. 

t S«e Laid Shaftorisoiy^ Iiiqiniy ooooanB^ 
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Vbfed. Uneasiheasi^ of this kind ought indeed to be put to 
the account of former vices ; yet it will be said, they are in 
part the consequences of reformation. Still I am far from 
allowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be hap- 
pier than vice in the present world ; but if it were, yet the be- 
ginnings of a righteous administration may, beyond all ques- 
tion, be found in nature, if we will attentively inquire after 
th^m. And, 

I. tn whatever manner the notion of God's moral govern- 
ment over the world might be treated, if it did not appear 
whether he were, in a proper sense, our governor at all ; yet 
when it is certain matter of experience, that he does mani- 
fest himself to us under the character of a governor, in the 
sense explained^* it must deserve to be considered, whether 
there be not reasoil to apprehehd, that he may be a righteous 
or moral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that 
God does govern mankind by the method of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rulers of 
distribution, it is surely a question to be asked, What 
presumption is there against his finally rewarding and 
punishing them according to this particlar rule, namely, as 
they act reasonably or uhreasotiably, virtuously or viciously % 
since renderihg mah happy or miserable by this rule, certain- 
ly falls in, much more falls in, with our natural apprehen- 
sions and sense of things, than doing so by any other rule, 
whatever ; since rewarding and punishing actions by any 
other rule, would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of reli- 
gion, then, more or less clear, the expectation which it raises 
in US) that the righteous shall upoli the whole, be happy, and 
the wicked miserable, cannot, however, possibly be consi- 
dered as absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more than an 
expectation^ that a method of government, abready begun,' 
shall be carried on, the method of rewarding and punishing 
actions ; and shall be carried on by a particular rule, which 
unavoidably appears to us, at first sight, more natural than 
any other, the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 

If. Ought it to be entirely passed over^ that tranquillity, 
satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
sequences of prudent management of ourselves and our 
affairs; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
folly, bringing after them many inconveniencies and suffier- 
tngs ; these afford instances of a right constitution of na* 

* Chap. 3 
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tare.; as the correction of children, for their OTvn sakes and 
by the way of example, when they run into danger or hurt 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that 
God governs the world by general fixed laws ; that he has 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this constitu- 
tion of things, and forseeing the good and bad consequence^ 
of oui behaviour, plainly implies some sort of moral govem- 
rr etit : since from such a constitution of things it cannot but 
follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the na- 
ture of virtue and vice,* must be, as they are^ respectively 
rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicioiis actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievous^ to 
society ; and besides punishme;it actuaUy inflicted upon this 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in those 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it 
m case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself often a 
very considerable punishment. 1?he natural fear and appre- 
hension of it too, which restrains from such crimes^ i& a de- 
claration of. nature against them. It is necessary to the 
very being of society, that vices destructive of it should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruel- 
ty : which punishment, therefore, is as natural as society, 
and so is an. instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural course of things is the cori* 
duct of Providence or the government of God, thougla 
carried on by the instrumentality of inen,^ the observa- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind find them- 
•elves placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under his go- 
vernment, in the view of their being mischievous dr eminent- 
ly beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene- 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of perse- 
cution, and in other cases, and that ill and tnischievous ac- 
tions are often rewarded ; it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that this is in no sort necessary, and consequently not 
natural in the sense in which it is necessary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished ; 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never punished, 
Considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded 

* See DisMrtatkBi 2. 
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under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it 
$tands good, without any thing on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Author of nature has as truly di- 
rected that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to so- 
ciety, should be punished, and put mankind under a neces- 
sity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and necee- 
edtated us to preserve our lives by food. 

lY. In the natural course of things, virtue, as such, is 
actually rewarded, and vice, as such, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of govern- 
ment, but of moral government begun and established ; 
moral in the strictest sense, though not in that perfection of*^- 
degree which religion teaches us to expect. In order to set 
this more clearly, we must distinguish between actions them- 
selves, and that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural 
passion must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the means or 
materials of enjoyment. An action, then, by which any 
natural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, procures de- 
Ught or advantage, abstracted firom all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, 
perhaps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an acticHi, 
or course of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inccmvenience and pain,' is quite a differ- 
»it thing firom sajdng, that such good or bad effect was ow 
ing to the virtue or vice of such an action or behaviour. 
In one case an action, abstracted from all moral considera- 
tion, produced its effect ; in the other case, for it will appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral consideration, «. e. the virtuousness or 
viciousness of it, produced the effect. Now I say, virtue, 
as such, naturally procures considerable advantages to the 
virtuous, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great incon- , 
venience, and even misery to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind ajid temper are to be mentioned as instances of 
it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some sort of 
uneasiness, and not tmcommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feeling which respecting 
lesser matters and in familiar speech, we call being vexed 
vith one's Belf, and in matters of importance, and in mere 
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Beriou8 language, remorse, is an uneasiAeas naturaUj ansiag 
from an action of man's own, reflected upon by himseif as 
wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e, vicious in greater or less 
degrees ; and this manifestly b a different feeling from that 
uneasiness which arises from a sense of mere loss (nt harm, 
What is moffe common tl\an to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding, — Qut, however, he has t^M 
satisfaction that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on the 
contrary, that he has the uneasiness of being sensible it waa 
his own doing % Thus also, the disturbance and fear wliich 
often follow upon a man's having done an injury, arise from 
a sense of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there would, 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance nor any reason 
to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, inward 
security and peace, and a mind open to the several gratifi- 
cations of life, are the natural attendants of innocence and 
virtue ; to which must be added, the complacency, satisBaio- 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the exercises, 
the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the fears of 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, in 
those who fully believe or have any serious apprehension of 
reli^on ; because these hopes and fears are present uneasi- 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the w<3irld, even by men who have thought 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. And no 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and sa- 
tis&ction may he, or what, upoji;^ the whole, it may 
amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that aU 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest good 
men, as such, bxA to discountenance the vicious^ as such, 
uid do.so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degree ; 
from which favor and discouragement cannot but arise 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
^the generahty of the world have httle regard to tl^e morality 
of their own actions, and may be sup|]^ed to, have less to 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; yet,^ 
let any one be known to be a man of virtue, somehow or 
other he will be favored, and good offices will be done him 
from regard to his character, without remote views, occa- 
sionally, and in some low degree, I think, by the generah- 
ty of the world, as it happens to come in jiheir way. Public 
honors, too, and advantagesi are the natural consequencoi^ 
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mre sometimes at least the consequences in fact, of virtuous 
actions, of eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coua* 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous. And some 
times even death itself, often infamy and external inconven- 
iences, are the public consequences of vice, as vice. For 
mstance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, injus- 
tice, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of mis* 
ery, has doubtless been instrumental in bringing about 
revolutions, which make a figure even in the history of the 
world. For it is plain men resent injuries as implying faul- 
tiness, and retaliate, not merely under the notion of having 
received harm, but of having received wrong ; and they 
have this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of them- 
selves. So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gree, grateful and disposed to return good ofiices, not mere- 
ly because such a one has been the occasion of good to 
them, but under the view that such good ofiices implied 
kind intention and good desert in the doer. To all this may 
be added two or three particular things, which many per- 
sons will think fiivolous ; but to me nothing appears so, 
which at all comes in towards determining a question of such 
importance, as whether there be or be not a moral institu- 
tion of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly es- 
tablished and begun in nature. The particular things are 
these : That in domestic government, which is doubtless 
natural, children, and others also, are very generally punish- 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and ill-behaviour, as such, and 
rewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where vera- 
city, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are naturally 
enforced by rewards and punishments, whether more or less 
considerable in degree : that though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other view 
than as prejudicial to society, without respect to the mo- 
rality of them, yet as such actions are immoral, so the 
8^se which men have of the immorality of them very great- 
ly contributes, in different ways^ to bring offenders to justice ; 
and that entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, 
and circumstances of aggravated ^uilt prevent, a remission 
of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many cases, 
though by no means in all. . 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad eifecti 
of virtue and vice upon men's own minds, the course of the 
WGtli does, in some measure, turn upon the approbation and 
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disapprohation of them, as such, in others. The sense of 
well and ill doing, the presages of conscience, the love of 
good characters and dislike of bad ones, honor, shame, ro* 
aentment, gratitude ,* all these, considered in themselvea, 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances of vir* 
tue, as such, naturally fkvored, and of vice, as sudh, dia^ 
oountencmced, more or less, in the daily course of human 
life ; in every age, in every relation, in every general cir- 
cumstance of it. That God has given us a moral nature,* 
may most justly be urged as a proof of our being, under his 
moral government ; but that he has placed us in a condition, 
which gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to operate, 
and in which it does unavoidably operate t. e. influence 
mankind to act, so as thus to favor and reward virtue, and 
discountenance and punish vice ; this is not the same, but a 
further additional proof of his moral government ; for it is 
an instance of it. The first is a proof that he will finally 
favor and support virtue effectually ; the second is an ex- 
ample of hia favoring and supporting it at present, in some 
degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, when it arises, that 
virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and vice, as such is pun 
ished, and this rule never inverted ; it will be found to pro- 
ceed, in part, immediately from the moral nature itself which 
God has given us ; and also, in part, from his having given 
us, together with this nature, so great a power over each 
other's happiness and misery. For, jirst^ it is certain, that 
peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, 
is the necessary and present effect of virtuous practice ; aii 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of our na- 
ture. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, gives us 
satisfaction, at least in some instances ; ill-doing, as such, in 
none. And, secondly^ from our moral nature, joined with 
God*s having put our happiness and misery^ in maryr respects, 
in each other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such, 
some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and 
men will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable ; and 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid feeling 
that infamy, any more than he will be able to escape this 
further punishment which mankind wiU be disposed to in- 
flict upon him^ under the notion of his deserving it. But 
there can be nothing on the side of vice to answer this *• 

* S«e Dissertation 2. 
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because therd is notMag in the human mmd contradictorj, 
ae the logicians speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a 
regard to what is right and reasonable, as being so ; in ar 
regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to feilse- 
nood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, that there are in- 
stances of an approbation of vice, as such, in itself, and for 
its own sake, (though it does not appear to me that there is 
any such thing at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evi- 
dently monstrous ; as much so as th& most acknowledged 
perversion of any passion whatever. Such instances of 
perversion, then, being left out as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, 
and from our condition, in the respects now described, that 
Wee cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favored, as 
such, by others, upon some occasions ; and happy in itself, 
in some degree. For what is here insisted upon, is not in 
the degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, 
but only the thing itself, that they are so in some degree ; 
though the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must 
be thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces- 
sary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
things, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
other rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
characters. They may sometimes be distributed by way 
of mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best rea- 
sons why the world should be governed by general laws, 
from whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must 
follow ; and also why our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's power, in the degree which they are. 
And these things, as in general they* contribute to the re- 
warding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they often 
contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which is impos- 
mble^ but to the rendering persons prosperous though wick- 
ed, afflicted though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the 
rexvarding some actions^ though viciotis, and punishing other 
actions , though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of nature in the conduct of Providence plainly declar- 
ing itself for virtue, by way of distinction from vice, and 
preference to it. For, our being so constitutied as that virtue 
and vice are tnus naturally favored and discountenanced| 

4 
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^rewarded and pumsbed respectively as such, is an intuitive 
jNTOof of the intent of nature that it should be so ; otherwise 
^e constitution of our mind, from which it thus immediately 
and directly jnroceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, and 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. For, 
though this great disorder is brought about, as all actions 
are done, by means of some natural passion, yet this may be, 
as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversion of such 
passion, implanted in us for other, and those very good pur- 
poses. A nd indeed these other and good purposes, even of 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have thsn a declaration, in some degree of present 
etfect, from him who is supreme in nature, which side he 
is of or what part he takes ; a declaration for virtue, and 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virtue^ 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on the 
side of the divine administration, and cooperates with it ; and 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret satisfac- 
tion and sense of security, and imphcit hope of somewhat 
further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencies of 
virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at present 
discernible in nature ; and so afford an instance of some- 
what moral in the essential constitution of it. There is, in 
the nature of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to pro* 
duce the good and bad effects now mentioned, in a greater 
degree than they do in fact produce them. For instance, 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and pun- 
ished as such, were it not that justice is often artificially 
eluded, that characters are not known, and many who 
would thus favor virtue and discourage vice, are . hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendencies of 
virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individuals. But 
it may require more particularly to be considered, that power 
in a society^ by being under the direction of virtue, naturally 
increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail over op- 
posite power, not under the direction of it ; in like manner 
as power, by being under the direction of reason, increases, 
and hds a tendency to prevail over brute force. There are 
several brute creatures of equal, eoid several of superior 
strength, to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the wheie 
strength of brutes may be greater than that of mankind : 
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but reason gives us the advantage and superiority over them, 
and thus man is the acknowledged governing animal upon 
the earth. Nor is this superiority considered by any as., 
accidental ; but as what reason has a tendency, in the na- 
ture of the thingj to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difficulties 
may be raised about the meaning, as well as the truth of 
the assertion, that virtue has the like tendency. 

To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
how the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
readily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
8uppose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
proved underst£uiding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
ten times the number of beasts of {H'ey \ would their reason 
secure them the victory in this unequal combat? Power, 
then, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
cannot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
merely brutal, unless the one bears some proportion to the 
other. Again, put the imaginary case, that rational and 
irrational creatures were of like external shape and man- 
ner ; it is certain, before there were opportunities for the first 
to distinguish each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
and to form a union among themselves, they might be upon 
a level, or, in several respects^ upon great disadvantage, 
though, united, they might be vastly superior ; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, might be able to 
accomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
and understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
case, then, brute force might more than maintain its ground 
against reason, for want of union among the rational crea- 
tures. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
inhabited only by wild beasts ; a number of men, who, by 
the regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
and the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
so long, would be really sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, 
and to preserve themselves in security from them ; yet a 
conjecture of accidents might give such advantage to the 
mational ai^imals 8ls that they migfit at once overpower, 
and even extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. 
Length of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
son to exert itself^ may be absolutely necessary to its pre- 
vailing over brute force. Further still ; there are many in- 
stances of brutes succeeding in attempts which they 
not have undertaken, had not their irrational nature^ 
cd them incapable of forseeing the planger of sucl 
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, or the fury of passion hindered their attending to it ; and 
there are instances of reason, and r«al prudence preventing 

, men's Tindert^p-king what, it hath appeared afterwards, they 
jMight have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. And in certain 
conjunctures, ignorance and foUy^ weakness and discord, 
may have their advantages. So that rational animals havo 
not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones ; but, 
how improbable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
that, in some globes, the latter may be superior. And were 
the former wholly at variance and disunited, by false self-in 
terest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequent 
rage and malice against each other, whilst the latter were 
firmly united among themselves by instinct, this might 
greatly contribute to the introducing such an inverted order 
of things. For every one would consider it as inverted ; 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevail 
over brute force, notwithstanding the possibility it may not 
prevail, and the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority and additional power, whether tl>is power 
be considered as the means of seciirity from opposite power, 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this tenden* 
cy, by rendering public good an object and end to every 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon consi- 
deration and diligence, recollection and self-government, 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, and 
also in order to perform their proper part, for obtaining and 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and so in- 
creasing its strength, and, which is particularly to be men- 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. For as 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolence, or 
pubhc spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is — ^nobody 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible dispen- 
sations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to what 
appears ; or, that both ■ together mal^e up one uniform ' 
scheme, the two parts of which, the part which we see, and 
that which is beyond our observation, ggre analogous to 
each -ether ; then, there must be a like natural tendency in 
the derived power, throughout the universe, under the (firec- 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that which is not 
under its direction ; as there is in reason, derived reason irt 
tbe ujoiverse, to prevail over brutaforce. But then, in order 
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to the prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually produce 
what it has a tendency to pfoduce, the like concurrences 
are necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. TherB 
must be some proportion between the natural power or force 
which is, and that which is not, under the direction of vir- 
tue * There must be sufficient length of time ; for the com- 
plete success of virtue, as of reason, cannot from the nature 
of the thing, be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as 
one may speak, a fair field of trial, a stage large and exten- 
sive enough, proper occasions and opportunities for the vir- 
tuous to join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
force, and to reap, the fi'uit of their united labours. Now 
indeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion between the 
good and the bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but 
that the former have natural power sufficient to their pre 
vailing to a considerable degree, if circumstances would 
permit this power to be united. For, much less, very much 
less power, under the direction of virtue, would prevail over 
much greater, not under the direction of it. However, good 
men over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as for other 
reasons, so because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained 
of each other's characters. And the known course of hu- 
man things, the scene we are now passing through, parti- 
cularly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its ftjll scope 
in several other respects. The natural tendency which 
we have been considering, though real, is hindered from be- 
ing carried into effect in the present state, but these hindran- 
ces may be removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here, and various untoward 
accidents contribute to its being oflen overborne ; but it may 
combat with greater advantage hereafler, and prevail com- 
pletely and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some future 
states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps dea* 
pised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
lasting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it 
a sufficient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the 
natural consequences of it to follow in fact. If the soul be 
naturally immortal, and this state to be a progress towards 
a future one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men 
may naturally unite, jiot only amongst themselves, but also 
with other orders of virtuous creatm*es, in that future state. 
For virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principal and 
bond of union, in sqme degree, amongst all who are endued 
with ik| anid known to «ach other ; so as that by it a 
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good man cannot but recommend himself to the &yor and 
protection of all wtuous beings, throughout the whole uni- 
verse, who can be acquainted with his character, and can 
any way interpose in his behalf in any part of his duraticNd. 
And one might add, that suppose all this advantageous ten- 
dency of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders of 
creatures^ in any distant scenes and periods, and to be seen 
by any orders of vicious crcatures> throughout the universal 
kingdom of God ; this happy effect of virtue would have a 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other ways, 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendment, 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our notions 
of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort {wro- 
portionable to what late discoveries have enlarged our views 
with respect to the material world, representations of this 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. However, 
they are not to be taken as intended for a literal deline 
ation of ^hat is in fact the particular scheme of the uni- 
verse, which cannot be known without revelation ; for sup- 
positions are not to be looked on as true, because not incre- 
dible, but ihey are mentioned to show, that our finding 
virtue to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiority 
and advantages, is no objection against its having in the 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure tliem. 
And the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show this ; 
for they show, that these hindrances are so far from being 
necessary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how they 
may be removed in future states, and full scope be granted 
10 virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it are 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favor. This, 
Jiowever, is taking a pretty large compass ; though it is 
certain, that as the material world appears to be, in a man- 
ner, boundjess and immense, there must be some scheme of 
Providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and wo 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining an 
instance not so vast and remote ; by supposing a kingdom, 
01 society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a succession 
gf many ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a sit* 
uatiou advantageous to universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but men of 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along, have the 
chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them, and they 
would share it among themselves without envy. Each of 
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these would have the part assigned him to which his gea- 
lus was j)eciiliarly adapted ; aad others, who had not any 
distinguished genius, would he safe, and think themselves 
very happy, by being under the protection and guidance of 
those who had. Public determinations would really be the 
result of the united wisdom of the community, and they 
would faithfully be executed by the united strength of it. 
Some would in a higher way contribute, but all would in 
some way contribute to the public prosperity, and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as injustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown among themt 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
neighbors. For cunning and false self-interest, confedera- 
cies in injustice, ever slight and accompanied with factioi^ 
and intestine treachery ; these, on one hand, would be found 
meie childish fqlly and weakness, when set in opposition 
against wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fideUty 
on the other, allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
try their force. Add the general influence which such a 
kmgdom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
example particularly, and the reverence which would be 
paid it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; qot by means 
of lawless violence, but partly by what must he allowed tq 
be just conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
themselves voluntarily to it throughout a course of ages, 
and claiming its protection, one after another, ill successive 
exigenpies. The head qf it would he a universal monarch, 
in another sei^se than any mortal has yet beex^ and the eas- 
tern style would be Uterally applicable to him, that all peo- 
ple^ nations, and languages should serve him. And though 
indeed our knowledge of human nature, and the whole hia* 
tory of mankind, show the impossibility, without some mi- 
raculous interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
shall unite in one society or government, in the fear of God 
and universal practice of virtue, and that such a govern-' 
ment should continue so united for a succession of ages ; 
yet, admitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now 
dra^ni out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
and prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the Scrip- 
ture, would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
what is predicatea of them ; that the ' people should be all 
righteous and inherit the land forever *,'^ were we to und^ 

• lia. Ix. 21. 
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Stand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient 
to give things time to work. The predictions of this kind, 
for there are many of them, cannot come to pass in the 
present known course of nature ; but suppose them come 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence promised 
roust naturally follow^ to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion ; that the 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moral ; 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, and 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one su- 
preme Governor ; and from the observations above made it 
will appear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see a 
peculiar connexion in the several parts of this scheme, and 
a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of the 
very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of things 
If any one should think all this to be of little importance, I 
desire him to consider what he would think, if vice had, es 
Bentially and in its nature, these advantageous tendenciesj 
or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it maybe objected, that notwithstanding all these 
natural effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, yet 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, and 
may go on hereafter, in the same mixed way as here at 
present upon earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, some- 
times depressed ; vice sometimes punished, isometimcs suc- 
cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the purpose 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God*a 
perfect moral government over the world, or the truth of re- 
ligion, but to observe what there is in the constitution and 
course of nature to confirm the prqper proof of it, supposed 
to be known, and that the weight of the foregoing observa- 
tions to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pleas- 
ure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, say to a very 
high degree, distributed amongst us, without any apparent 
regard to the merit or demerit of characters. And were 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in the 
constitution and course of nature, there would be no ground, 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or to 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ac- 
cording to their deserts ; which, however, it is to be remark- 
ed, implies, that even then there would be no ground, from 
appearances, to think that vice, upon the whole, would have 
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(be advantage, father than that virtue would. And thus 
the proof of a future state of retribution would rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it ; which are, I think, plainly 
unanswerable, and would be so, though there were no addi- 
tional confirmation of them from the things abovev insisted 
on. But these things are a very strong confirmation of 
them : For, 

First J they show that the Author of nature is not indiffer 
ent to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
him, determinate, and not to be evaded, in favor of one, and 
against the other : such a declaration as there is nothing to 
be set over against,^ or answer, on the part of vice. So that 
were a man, laying aside the proper proof of religion, to 
determine from the course of nature only, whether it were 
most probable that the righteous or the wicked would have 
the advantage in a future hfe, there can be no doubt but 
that he would determine the probabihty to be, that the for* 
mer would. The course of nature, then, in the view of it 
now given, furnishes us with a real practical proof of the 
obligations of religion. 

Secondly J When, conformably to what religion teaches us, 
God shall reward and pimish virtue and vice, as such, so as 
that every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts^ this 
distributive justice will not be a thing different in kind^ but 
only in degree^ from what we experience in his present gov- 
ernment. It will be that in effect^ toward which we now see 
a tendency. It will be no more than the completion of that 
moral government, the principles and beginning of which 
have been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
present constitution and course of nature. And from hence 
it follows. 

Thirdly f That as, under the natural government of God, 
our experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
misery, which we do experience at present, gives just ground 
to hope for and to fear higher degrees and other kinds of 
both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted ; so, 
under his moral government, our experience that virtue and 
?ice p.re, in the manners above-mentioned^ actually reward- 
ed and punished at present, in a certain degree, gives just 
ground to hope and to fear that tl^ey may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to think, that 
they actually will be rewarded and punished in a higher d^ 
gree, rather than in a lower : But then, 

4* 
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Lasily^ There is sufficient j^ound to think so, from the 
good and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these ten- 
dencies are essential, and founded in the nature of things ; 
whereas the hindrances, to their becoming effects are, in 
numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now, 
it may be much more strongly urged^ that these tendencies, 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue and 
vice^ which arise directly out of the nature of things, will 
remain hereafter, than that the accidental hinderances of 
them will. And if these bindemnces do not remain, those 
rewards and punishments cannot but be carried on much 
further towards the perfection of moral government, t. e, the 
tendency of virtue and vice will become effect ; but when, 
or where, or in what particidar way, cannot be known at 
p41 but by revelatiop. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral government im- 
pHed in God's natural government ; virtue and vice are 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis- 
chievous to society, and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of 
government, is not fictitious, but na^tural : for it is suggested 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course of nature, 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in the 
instances here mentioned. And these things are to be con- 
sidered as a declaxation of the Author of nature, for virtue, 
and against vice ; they give a credibility to the supposition 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and also 
ground to hope and to fear, that they hiay be rewarded and 
punished in higher degrees than they are here. And as all 
this is confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the con* 
Btitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, by observ- 
ing, that there are natural tendencies, sind, in innumerable 
cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme being 
carried on much farther towards perfection than it is at pre- 
sent. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
qaent, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a ficti* 
tious, but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our tdioughta 
by ihe essential tendencies of virtue and vice. And these 
tendencies are to be considered as intimations, as imphcit 
promises and threatenings, firom the Author of nature, of 
(puph greater rewards and pu^ishmei^tB to foUow virtue and 
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vice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural ten- 
dency, which is to, continue, but which ^s hindered from be- 
coming effect by only accidental causes, affords a presump- 
tion, that such tendency will, some time or other, become 
effect : a presimiption i;i degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will continue. 
And from these things together arises a real presumption, 
that the moral scl^eme of government established in nature, 
shsjl be carried QA much ferther to^yards perfectioi^ here- 
after, and, I thinly, a presumption that it "will be absolutely 
completed. But from these things, joined with the moral 
Qature. which Qod h^is given us, considered as given us by 
him, arises a practical proofs that it will be completed ; a 
proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one from that which 
IB deduced from the eternal and unalterable reUttkoil!, tb^ 
l}tz)e^ fLod ungtQeiui of actignui. 

* 868 tbif proof dimim out li|ii4ji«49P>t* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of a State of Probation^ as tmph/ing Trial^ D\jficuUie$^ and 

Danger. 

The general doctrine of religion, that our present life is 
a state of probation for a future one, comprehends under 
it several particular things, distinct from each other. But 
the first and mpst common meaning of it seems to be, that 
our future interest is now depending, and depending upon 
ourselves ; that we have scope and opportunities here foi 
that good and bad behaviour, which God will reward and 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as well 
as inducements of reason to tl^e other. And this is, in great 
measure, the same with saying, that we are under tho 
moral government of God, and to give an account of our 
actions to him. For the notion of a future account, and 
general righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta* 
tions to wbuEtt is wrong, otherwise tl^ere would be no moral 
possibility of doing ivrong, nor grqund for judgment or dis* 
crimination. But there is this differei^ce, that the word pro* 
bation is more distinctly and particularly expressive of allure* 
ments to wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to what 
is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by such tempts 
tions, than the words moral government. A state of proba- 
tion, then, as thus particularly implying in it tric^l, difjiculties, 
and danger, mQ,y require to be considered distinctly by itself. 

And as the moral govemmei^t of God, which religion 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with regard 
to a future wpjrld ; so also his natural government over us 
implies, that we are in a state of trial, in a lil^e sense, with 
regard to the present world. Natural government, by re- 
wards and punishments, as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural govern* 
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ment of God here meant,* consists in his annexing pleasure 
to some actions, and pain to others, which are in our powef 
to do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such appoint- 
ment beforehand. This necessarily implies^ that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest^ to depend 
in part upon ourselves. And so far as men have temi)ta* 
tions to any course of action, which will probably occasion 
them greater temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
satisfaction, so far their temporal kuerest is in danger from 
themselves, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it. 
Now, people often blame others, and even themselves, fot 
their misccHiduct in their temporal concerns. And we find 
many are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
natural happiness which they might have obtained in the 
present lifie ; perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
many run themselves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
treme distress iand misery, not through incapacity of know- 
ing better, and doing better for themselves, which would be 
nothing to the present purpose, but through their own fault. 
And these things necessarily imply temptation, and dangef 
of miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with respect to 
our worldly interest or happiness. Every one, too, without 
having religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which 
young people run upon their setting out in the world ; haz-» 
ards from other causes, than merely their ignorance, and 
unavoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
being contrary to men's worldly interest or good, temptations 
to these must at the same time be temptations to forego out 
jMresent and our future interest. Thus, in our natural or 
temporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, t. e. of difficulty 
and danger, analogous or like to our moral and religious 
trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, who thinfea 
it worth while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which 
csonstitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
mankind behave u^der it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both thesd 
capacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum-" 
stances^ or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
maybe betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, of 
overcome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 
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jBXternal occaskyns, who would, otherwise, have preservecl 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; m which cases, 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these per- 
Bons, would impute it to such particular extemftl circum- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have ccmtractisd 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particu- 
lar passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it 
wei-e, go out of their way, to gratify themselves in Aese 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue ; 
led to it, as every one would say, not by external tempta- 
tions, but by such habits and passions. And the account 
of this last case is, that particulsir passions are no more co- 
incident with prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end 
of which is our worldly interest, than they are with the prin* 
aple of virtue and religion, but often draw contrary wuya 
to one as well as to the other ; and so such particular pas 
sions are a^ much temptations to act imprudently with re 
gard to oui wc^ldly interest, as to act viciously.* However 
as when we say, men are misled by eternal circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but be understood, that there is some 
what within themselvesj to render ^ those circumstances 
temptations^ or to render them susceptible of impressions 
from them ; so, when we say, they are misted by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objectSj exciting these passions, and affording 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now, the several external objects of the appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
t)ffering themselves to the mind, and so ejccititig emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and piudence, but 
dlso in cases where they cafliiot, and yet can be gratifi- 
ed imprudently and viciously ; this as really puts them in 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest or 
good, as their future, ahd as really renders self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the other ; t. e. we are in a like state 
of trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, ex- 
ciXed by the very same means. Thus, mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon themselves, and a prudeat 
course of behaviour being necessary to secure it, passions 

* See Sermons Dieached at the VUHk, l')26, 2d Ed. 006, Sas. Pref. p. 
9&, &C. Senn. p. 21, &e. 
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mordiQatelj oxcited, whether by means of example or by 
way other external circumstance, towards such objects, at 
such times, or in such degrees, as that they cannot be grati-* 
fied consistently with worldly prudence, are. temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, ibr the sake of a present 
gratification. This is a description of our state of trial in 
our temporal capacity. Substitute now the ward future for 
ten^Mralf and virtw iox prudence^ and it will be just as proper 
a description of our state of trial in our religious capacity ^ 
80 analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in both 
capacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind be^ 
have under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
little sense of it, (hat they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and de« 
ceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, as 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it 
were, forcibly carried away, by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow^ not their interests, but thrir merei 
will and pleasure, to be their law of life j and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extra vagance^ foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another state : andj to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continually lia- 
ble to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise that thejf 
often actually do so, with respect to their temporsd interests), 
as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or our trials in oui 
temporal and our religious capacityj as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men's 
behaviour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties euad dangers of 
nascarrying in our religious state of trial are greatly in* 
creased, and, one is ready to think, in a maimer wholly 
made^ by the ill-behaviour of others ; by a wrong educationi 
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wron^ in A itioral setise, Bometimes positively vicious ; by 
gen<gtal bad example ; by the dishonest artifices which are 
l^ot ihtd business of all kinds ; and, iti very many parts of 
the world, by religion being corrupted into superstitions 
which indulge men in thebr vices ; so, in like manner, the 
difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in respect to 
dur present interest;, and our danger of being l^d aside from 
pursuing it, aire greatly ihcreased by a foolish education, and, 
after we come to mature age, by the extravagance and 
Carelessness of others, whom we have intercourse with ; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and ta» 
ken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happi* 
ness, and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
negUgence and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than 
by a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties^ 
and, by habits of indulgence, become less qualified to go 
through them ; and one irregularity after another embar- 
rasses things to such a degree^ that they know not where^ 
about they are,' and often makes the path of conduct so in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; diffi* 
Cult even to determine what is the prudent or the moral part. 
Thus, for instattce, wrong behaviour in one stage of life, 
youth ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in oui 
temporal capacity, without taking in religion ; this, in sev- 
eral way?, increases the difficulties of right behaviour in 
mature age ; i. e. puts us itito a more disadvantageous stato 
of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the crdatioh of God. There 
are natural appearances of our being in a state of degra* 
dation ;* and we certainly are in a condition which does 
not seem, by any m^ans, tne most advantageous we could 
iinagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our preseht or future interest. However, 
this condition, low, atid careful^ and uncertain as it is, does 
not affisrd any just ground of complaiiit : For, as tnen maj 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pass 
their days here oh earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, by 
a moderate degree of care ; so, likewise, with regard to reli- 
gion, there is no more required than what they are well able 
to do, and what they mudt be greatly wanting to themselves 
if thoy neglect. And for persons to have that put upon 
them which they are well able to go through, and no moroy 

* Part 8, OhH». & 
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we naturaUy consider as an equitable tiling, suj^sing it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any more reluson to 
complain of it, with regard to the Author of nature, than 
of his not having given us other advantages, belonging to 
other orders of creatures. 

But the thing here insisted upoa is, that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credi- 
ble, hy its being throughout uniform and of a piece 
with the general conduct c^ Providence towards us, in 
all other respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
Indeed, if mankind, considered in their natural capacity 
as inhabitants of this world only, found themselves, from 
their birth to their death in a settled state . of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of 
their own j or, if they were in no danger of being brought 
into inconveniences and distress by carelessness, or the folly 
of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the deceitful appearances of things ; were this our.natur- 
al condition, then it might seem strange, and be some pre* 
sumption against the truth of religion, that it represeats our 
future and more general interest, as not secure of course^ 
but as depending upon our behaviour and requiring recollec- 
tion and self-government to obtain it. For it might be aK 
leged, * What you say is our condition in one respect, is not 
in any wise of a sort with what we find, by expwienco, our 
condition is in another. Our whole present interest is secur- 
ed to our hands, without any solicitude of ours, and why 
rfiould not our future interest, if we have any such, be so 
too V But since, on the contrary, thought and considera- 
tion, the voluntary denying ourselves many things which 
we desire, and a course of behaviour far from being always 
agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting even 
a common decent, and common prudent part, so as to pass 
with any satisfaction through the present world, and be re- 
ceived upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since this is the 
case, all presumption against self-denial and attention being 
necessary to secure our highest interest, is removed. Had 
we not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that il is improbable any thing of hazard and danger should 
be put upon us by an infinite Being, when every thing 
which is hazard and danger in our manner of conception, 
and will end in error, confusion, and misery, is now already 
certain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazard and danger shoiiLd be put upon such frail creatures 
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we are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation *, 
and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the case. But still the constituticxi oi natufe 
if as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to our 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 
many circumstances, a great deal too, is put upon us, either to 
do, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseried 
of life, which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by prc^r care, are in* 
stances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, just as con- 
tingent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to be 
determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibihty of a state of trial, as implying temp- 
tations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to our 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the general analo- 
gy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this inter- 
est, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to us 
in that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which we experience here upon 
earth. And this interest, as it is not forced upcm us, so nei- 
ther is it offered to our acceptance, but to our acquisition ;; 
in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, by 
means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it ; and 
without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It 
Is then perfectly credible, that this may be our case with 
respect to that chief and final good which religion proposee 
tons. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cf a State of Probation^ as intended for Moral, Disdplme and 

Improvement. 

From the consideration of our being in a probation-state, 
of so much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diffi- 
culties. For, though some of these difficulties would be 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness, is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects, yet when we consider other 
circumstances belonging to both, and what must he the con- 
sequence of the former in a life to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being allot ed a condition, out of which 
60 much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
not only to find out, but even to understand, the whole ac- 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed capable of 
understanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or pre- 
judice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to say. But 
as our present condition can in no wise be shown inconsis- 
tent with the perfect moral government of God ; so reli- 
gion leaches us we are placed in it, that we might qiritlify 
ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state, which 
is to follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a 
very partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet 
is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, 
and of the utmost importance to us to have answered — the 
inquiry, What is our business here ? The known end, then, 
why we are placed in a state of so much affliction, hazard, 
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and difficulty, is, our improvement in virtue and p^ety, aa 
the requisite qualification for a future state of'^^unty and 
happiness. 

Now, the beginning of life, considered as^in education fyif 
mature age in the present wprld, appears plainly^ at firiit 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one ; tha for- 
mer being, in our temporal eiipacity, what the latter is in 
our religious capacity. But some^ observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the analogy be- 
tween them ; and the credibility, which arises from hence, 
as well as from the nature of the thing, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipline for a future one. 

I. Every species of creature is, we eee, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the no- 
tion of such state, or particular way of life, and are constitu 
ent parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he woiild be altogether incapable of a human course of 
life and human happiness; as incapable, as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a w6rld where he 
had no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appe- 
tites, passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition. Without this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness ; which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a resiUt from our nature and condi- 
tion jointly ; meaning by human life, not living in th« liter- 
al sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under- 
stood by those words. So that, without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there mn^tbesome determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of it ; 
in like manner as there must be some, without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for states 
of life, for wliich they were once wholly unqualified. In 
imagination we may indeed conceive of creatures, as inca^ 
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pable of hdadn^ any of their faculties naturally enlarged, or 
aa being unable naturally to acquire any new qualifications ; 
but th^ faculties of every specief known to us are made for 
ealeurgeiikent, for acquirements of experience and habits. 
We fiud ourselves, in particular, endued with capacities, not 
only of perceiving * ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up*bur ideas ^d knowledge by 
»emory. We are capaole, nof only of acting, and of hav- 
ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but of 
getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
alterations in our temper or character. The power of the 
two last is the power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though ab- 
solutely necessary to the forming of them. However, ap- 
prehension, re^xson, memory, which are the capacities of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed to it. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service in 
our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are 
habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former, is our constant and even involuntary readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning 
magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it 
seems as if all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our 
readiness in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing 
of words. And our readiness in speaking and writing them 
ia an instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, we may consider habits as belonging to the body, 
or the mind, and the latter will be explained by the former. 
Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities or 
motions, whether graceful or unbecoming, wluch are owing 
to usQ ; under the latter, general habits of life and co»duct| 
such as those of obedience and submission to authority, of 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, and 
charity ; those of attention, industry, self-government, envy, 
revenge. And habits of this latter kind seem produced by 
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repeated acts, as well as the former. And in like manner,* 
as habits belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertions of 
inward practical principles ; «. e. by carrying them into act, 
or acting upon them^ the principles of obedience, of veraci- 
ty, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits be formed by 
any external course of action, otherwise than as it proceeds 
from these principles ; because it is only these inward princi- 
ples exerted, which are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity, 
of justice, and of charity. So, likewise, habits of attention, in- 
dustry, self-government, are, in the same manner, acquired 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act or in thought egiid intention %. e. in- 
ward act; for such intention is an act. Resolutions to 
do well are properly acts: and endeavouring to enforce 
upon our own niinds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
Others that practical sense of it which a man really has 
himselff is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may and will 
contribute towards forming good habits. But, going over 
the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing line pictures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer- 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, «. e. form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by bein(5 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accustomed to danger, 
begets intrepidity, t. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the 
^^ssion of pity ; to instances of others' mortality, lessens 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these two 
observations together, that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow, 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strength- 
ening, by a course of acting upon such and such motives 
and excitements, whilst these motives and excitements, 
themselves are, J^y proportionable degrees, growing less sen- 
sible ; i. e. are continually less and less sensibly felt, even 
as ths active habits strengthen. And experience confirms 
Ihis ; for active principles, at the very time that tB^ are 
loss lively in perception than they were, are found to bt 
some how wrought more thoroughly into the temper and 
character, and become more effectual in influencing oar 
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practice. The three things just mentioned may afford in- 
stances of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement • 
of passive fear, and active caution ; and, by being inured to 
danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the 
same time that the former gradually lessens. Perception 
of distress in others is a natural excitement, passively to 
pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he 
cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the va- 
rious miseries of life, with which he must become acquain- 
ted ; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principal of action, will 
strengthen; and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to 
assist and be£aend them. So also at the same time that the 
daily instances of men's dying around us give us daily a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the strength- 
ening a practical regard to it in serious men ; t. e. to forming 
a habit of acting with a constant view to it. And this 
seems again further to show, that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, though 
they may have a remote eflScacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of action ; 
and that it is, iK)t being affected so and so, but acting, which 
forms those halnits ; only it must be always remembered, 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon our- 
selves, are a species of virtuous action. Nor do we know 
how far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should be wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, t. e, 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing 
insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but what \b in fact 
the appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradu- 
al as to be imperceptible of its steps ; it may be hard to ex- 
plain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, through- 
out its several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so as 
to distinguidi it from all others in our mind ; and it seems wm 
if contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. But tbh thing 
in general, that our nature is formed to yield, in some soeh 
manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of certaio ex« 
perience. 
Thus, by accustoming ourselves to any course of action 
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we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often 
pleasure in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse 
to it grow weaker ; the difficulties in it, not only the im- 
aginary, but the real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it ofifer 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
cm in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow strcmger absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles ; which, by being accustomed to sub- 
mit, do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new cha- 
racter, in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi^ 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but winch nature directs 
us to acquire. 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had they not been necessary, and in- 
tended to be made use of. And, accordingly, we find them 
80 necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that whicli was the end, f(nr 
which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only ; the employments and satisfactions (k our mature 
state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us whoUy, much less at 
once, for this mature state of life. Even maturity of under- 
standing and boctily strength are not only arrived to gradu- 
ally, but are also very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both these 
in maturity, as far as this is c(Hiceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age, aa 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with aston- 
ishment, and apprehension, oxA curiosity, and suspense ; 
nor can one guess how long it would be before he would be 
, fiimiliarized to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may be questioned 
t00| whether the natural information of his sight and hear* 
ing would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, 
before experience. And it seems that men would be strange- 
ly headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to 'exert them* 
flblvQs with an impetuosity which would render society in* 
supportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves, and cozv 
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cealing tbeir sense of things. Want of every thing of this 
kind which is learned, would render a man as incapahle of 
society as want of language would; or as his natural 
ignorance of any of the particular employments of life, would 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com- 
mon conveniences or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
Jn these respects, and probably in many more, of which w« 
have no particular notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
formed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, 
before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to tWs world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, and habits ; so, likewise, we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, firom their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a fiiture part ; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
they are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-gov- 
eniment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What passes 
hefote their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives them ex- 
perience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with 
numberless little rules of action and conduct, which we could 
not live without, and which are learned so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise : as much so as 
language, or knowledge in particular business, or the qualifi- 
cations and behaviour belonging to the several ranks and pro- 
fessions. Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
mature life. We are much assisted in it by example, itl- 
ttruction, and the care of others ; but a great deal is left to 
ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easily and of 
course, so part requires diligence and cafe, the voluntary 
foregoing many things which we desire, and setting oup' 
selves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labor and industry 
which the station of so many absolutely requires, they would 
be greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in other star 
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tions would be for any other sorts of application, if both were 
not accustomed to them in their youth. And according as 
fK^rsons behave themselves, in the general education which 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to parti- 
cular employments, their character is formed, and made ap- 
pear ; they recommend themselves more or less ; and are 
capable of, and placed in, different staticms in the societj ol 
mankind. ^ 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered €is an im- 
portant opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, and 
which, .when lost, is not to be recovered. And our being 
placed in ^c«tate of discipline throughout this life, for another 
world^ i$ €1 providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in both respects 
is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under one and 
the same general law of nature. 

And if we are not able at all to discern, how or in what 
way the present life could be our preparation for another, 
this would be no objection against the credibility of its being 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep contribute 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any thought that 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do children at 
all think, on the one hand, that the sports and exercises, to 
which they are so m\ich addicted, contribute to their health 
and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessity which thcio 
is for th^r being restrained in them ; nor are they capable 
of understanding the use of many parts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in order to 
qualify them for the business of mature age. Were we not 
able, then, to discover in what respect the present life could 
form us for a future one, yet nothing would be more sup- 
posible than that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence. And this, for aught 1 see, 
might reasonably be said, even though we should not take 
ill the consideration of God's moral government over the 
world. But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently, that 
the characterx)f virtue and piety is a necessary qualification 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see ho\v, 
and in what respects, the present life ma^ be a preparation for 
it ; since wc luaniy and arc capable of improvement in that char- 
acter, by moral and religious habits ; and the present life is jU 
toUa state of discipline for such improvement ,- in like mannur^ 
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As we have already observed, how, and in what respects, 
mfancy, childhood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, 
and a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 

Notlung which we at present see would lesui us to the 
thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter, but, if we judge 
at all from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account of i'', that it will be a communi* 
ty. And there is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in 
concaving, though there be no analogy for it, that this com* 
munity will be, as the Scripture represents it, under the 
more immediate, or, if such an expression may be us^, the 
more sensible government of God. Nor is our ignorance, 
what will be the employments of this happy commiffiity, 
nor our consequent ignorance, what particular scop» or oc- 
casion there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and 
charity, amongst the members of it with regard to each 
other, any proof that there will be no sphere of exercise for 
those virtues. Much less, if that were possible, is our igno- 
rance any proof that there will be no occasion for that frame 
of mind, or character, which is formed by the daily practice 
of those particular virtues here, and which is a result from 
it. This at least must be owned in general, that as the go- 
vernment established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the con- 
dition of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning our natu- 
ral power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
moral improvement by discipline. And how greatly we 
nfant it, need not be proved to any one who is acquainted 
with the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
imperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is not 
perhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occa- 
sions which human creatures have for discipline, to improve 
in them this character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up 
higher than to excess in the passions, by indulgence and 
habits of nee. Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, 
from the very constitutio» of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what is 
right, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits for a se- 
curity against this danger. For, together with the general 
principal of moral understanding, we have in our inward 
frame various affections towards particular external objects. 
These affections are naturally, and of right, subject to the 
government of the moral princiole, as to the occasions upon 
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which thej may b6 gratified, as to the times, degrees, and 
manner, in which the objects of them may be pursued ; but 

• then the principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor pre- 
vent their being excited. On the contrary, they are natu- 

. rally felt, when the objects of them are present to the mind, 
not only before all consideration whether they can be ob- 
tained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. 
For the natural objects of affection continue so ; the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and pleasiires erf life, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently ; nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot be obtained 
without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affectien, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessa- 
ry, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- 
cline persons to venture upon such unlawful means, and 
therefore must be conceived as putting them in scmie danger 
of it. Now, what is the general security against this dan- 
ger, against their actually deviating from right? as the 
danger is, so also must the security be, from within, from the 
practical principle of virtue * And the strengthening or 
improving this principle, considered as practiced, or as a 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the se- 
curity against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
improvement, by proper discipline and exercise ; by recol- 
lecting the practical impressions which example and Expe- 
rience have made upon us ; and, instead of following humor 
and mere inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it is 

* It may be thought that a sense of interest would as eflgsctuaily zestrain 
creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense qf interest is meant, a 
speculative conviction or belief that such and such indulgence veould occa* 
tton them greater uneasiness, upon the whole, than satisfaction, it is con- 
tnry to present experience to say. that this sense of interest is sufficient to 
restrain them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense qf t»- 
terest is meant, a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happi- 
ness, this is not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral recti- 
tude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable self- 
love wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our nature. For 
we daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but 
brjr curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thmg, even indolence : espe- 
oally if the interest, the tonporal interest, suppose, which is the enaoi 
such 8eIf4ove, be at a distance. So greatly are proffijnite men mistaken, 
when they affirm they are wholly governed by interestedncss and self-love 
AxA Bobttle cause is there &r moraliHtB to diarJaim tbia prindpte. 
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greater or less matters, and accustoming ourselves always 
to act upon it, as being itself the just and natural motive of 
action; and as this moral course df behaviour must neces- 
sarily, under divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
the principle of virtue, improved into a habit, of which improve' 
ment we are thus capable, will plainly be, in proportion to the 
strength of it, a security against the danger which finite crea- 
tyres are in, from the very nature of propension, or particular 
affections. This way of putting the matter supposes parti- 
cular aifections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
jwssible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clearly 
see, that acquired haJi)its of virtue and self-government may 
be necessary for the regulation of them. However, though 
we were not distinctly to take in this supposition, but to 
speak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, are improve- 
ment in virtue ; and improvement in virtue must be advance- 
ment in happiness, if the government of the universe be moral. 
From these things we naay observe, and it will farther 
show this our natural and original need of being improved 
by discipline, how it comes to pass, that creatures, made up- 
right, fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness, 
by so doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of vir- 
tue. To say that the former is accounted for by the nature 
of liberty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
happening is accounted for by a mere possibility of its hap- 
pening. But it seems distinctly conceit able from the very 
nature of particular affections or propensions. For, sup- 
pose creatures intended for such a particular state of life, 
for which such propensions were necessary ; suppose them 
endued with such propensions, together with moral under- 
standing, as well including a practical sense of virtue as a 
speculative perception of it ; and that all these several prin- 
ciples, both natural and moral, forming an inward constitu- 
tion of niind, were in the most exact proportion possible, i. e. 
in a proportion the most exactly adapted to their intended 
state of life ; such creatures would be made upright, or finite- 
ly perfect. Now, particular propensions, from their very 
nature, must be felt, the objects of t^em being present, though 
they cannot be gratified at all, or not with the allowance of 
the moral principle. But if they can be gratified without 
its allowance, or by contradicting it, then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, 
Tot some t^ency, to induce persons tojBuch forbidden 
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gratification. This tendency^ in some one particular pro- 
pension, may be increased, by the greater frequency of oc- 
casions naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
cumstances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong 
tendency, and may increase it further, till, peculiar conjec- 
tures perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger of 
deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from it ; a dan- 
ger necessarily arising from the very nature of propension, . 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, though 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
case would be, as if we werp. to suppose a straight path 
marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attention 
would keep him steady ; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a thousand objects catching his eye, might 
lead hiin out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much 
even the first full overt act of irregularity might disorder the 
inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the 
proportions which formed it^ and in which the uprightness 
of its make consisted. But repetition of irregularities would 
produce habits : and thus the constitution would be spoiled, 
and creatures, made upright, become corr.upt and depraved 
ui their settled character, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themselves to a 
higher and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary be- 
haviour, by steadily following the moral principle, supposed 
to be one part of their nature, and thus notwithstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necessarily arose 
from propension, the other part of it. For, by thus preserv- 
ing their integrity for some time, their danger would -lessen, 
since propensions, by being inured to submit, would do it 
more easily and of course ; and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase, since the moral principle 
would gain additional strength by exercise ; both which 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thus, 
then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself, but also 
depraves the inward constitution and character. And vir- 
tuous self government is not only right in itself, but also im- 
proves the inward constitution or character ; and may im- 
prove it to such a degree, that though we should suppose it 
impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coinci- 
dent with the moral principle, and consequently should al- 
low that such creatures as have been above supposed would 
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for ever remain defectible ; jet their danger of actually de« 
viating from right may be almost infinitely lessened, and 
they folly fortified against -what remains of it ; if that may 
be called danger, against which there is an adequate effec- 
tual security. But still, this their higher perfection may 
continue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of 
discipline, and this their more complete security remai|^ to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that 
creatures without blemish, as they came' out of the hands 
of Giod, may be in danger of going wrong, and so may stand 
in need of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. That 
which is the ground of their danger, or their want of securi- 
ty, may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which vir- 
tuous habits are the natural supply. And as they are nat- 
urally capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it 
may be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it ; in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their im- 
provement in virtue. 

But how much more strong must this hold with respect to 
those who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from their 
original rectitude, and whose passions are become excessive 
by repeated violations of their inward constitution 1 Up- 
right creatures may want to be improved ; depraved crea- 
tures want to be renewed. Education and discipline, which 
may be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of severi- 
ty, is expedient for those ; but must be absolutely necessary 
for these. For these, diciphne, of the severer sort too, and 
in the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in order to 
wear out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive strength 
of self-government, which indulgence must have weakened ; 
to repair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral principle, in 
order to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous happiness. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 
that the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of disci* 
pline fas this purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend 
and improve. For, the various temptations with which we 
are surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ness ; having been in many instances led wrong ourselves ; 
the great viciousness of the world ; the infinite disorders 
consequent upon it ; our being made acquainted with pain 
and sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the 
eight of it in others ; these things, though some of them may 
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Indeed produce wrcmg effects upon our minds, yet, when du- 
ly reflected upon, have all of them a direct tendency to bring 
us to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; the 
contrary both to thoughtless levity, and also to that unre- 
strained self-will, and violent bent to follow present incUna- 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. Such 
experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty of our 
nature, of the boundless extravagance of ungovemed pas- 
sion, of the power which an infinite Being has over us, by 
the various capacities of misery which he has given ua ; in 
short, that kind and degree of experience which the present 
state affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and becom- 
ing vicious, and wretched ; hath a tenderly to give a prac- 
tical sense of things very different from a mere speculative 
knowledge, that we are liable to vice, and capable of misery. 
And who knows, whether the security of creatures in the 
highest and most settled state of perfection, may not, in part, 
arise from their having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within (hem, in some state of 
probation ? And passing through the present "Wbrld with 
that moral attention which is necessary to the acting a right 
part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort up- 
on our minds. But to be a little more distinct : allurements 
to what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge of our duty ; 
our not being able to act a uniform right part without some 
thought and care ; and the opportunities which we have, or 
imagine we have, of avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining 
what we desire, by unlawful means, when we either cannot 
do it at all, or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ; these 
things, i. €. the snares and temptations of vice, are what ren- 
der the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline 
to those who will preserve their integrity ; because they ren- 
der being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of our 
passions, necessary in order to that end. And the exercise 
of such particulaif recollection, intention of mind, and self- 
government, in the practice of virtue, has, from the make of 
our nature, a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a 
more intense exercise of the virtuous principle ; or a more 
constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into act 
Thus, suppose a person to know himself to be in particular 
danger, fbr some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet 
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he fiillj resolves not to do, continued recollection, and keep- 
ing upon his guard, in order to make good his resolution, is 
a continued exerting of that act of virtue in a high degree, 
which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
instantaneous and loeak, had the temptation been so. It is 
indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to vir- 
tue and piety ; but it would have been nearer the truth, 
though not strictly the truth itself, to have said, that it is es- 
sential to discipline and improvement. For, though actions 
\ materially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 

* perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possi- 

(f bly be done only from these particular inclinations, and so 

may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, «'. e. not 
be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the contrary, they may be 
an exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and ^x the habit of virtue. But when 
the exercise of the virtuous principle is more continued, of- 
tener repeated, and more intense, as it must be in circum- 
stances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree, this tendency is increased proportionably. 
and a more confirmed habit is the consequence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how far it 
may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, nor 
our bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a degree ; 
and both may be over-wrought. Possibly there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter ; which is scarce worth considering. And I mention 
it only, lest it should come into some persons thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations, which per- 
haps it is, but as a confutation of them, which it is not. 
And there may be several other exceptions. Observations 
of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
every case. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
these plainly hold so far, as that from them may be seen dis- 
tinctly, which is all that is intended by them, that the pre- 
sent world is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for our im- 
provement in virtue and piety ; in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
sure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to them, are fit to form the mind to habits of 
attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generality of inen, that, on the 
contrary, they seem to make it a discipline of vice. And 
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the viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the great 
temptation, which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occasion of mankind . heing placed in such a state as 
the present, is not pretended to be accounted for. That I 

which appears amidst the general corruption is, that there . 
are some persons, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices of 
virtue and religion, be they more clear or more obscure^ 
which are afforded them ; and that the present world is, not 
only an exercise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discijdine to many, even to the generality, ». e. that 
they do not improve or grow belter in it, cannot be urged as 
a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at all observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds 6f vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of .natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the great- 
est part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those feeeds and bo- 
dies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfection, 
answer the end for which they were really designed by na- * 
ture ; and therefore that nature designed them for such pet- • 

fectian. And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not tp the j 

present purpose, that the clearance of such an amazing • ^ 
waste in nature, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by • 

foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, i. e, by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
objected, in another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so I 
far it is only a discipline and strengthening of self-love. But 
doing what God commands, because he commands it, is 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a coO' 
stant regard to veracity, justice, and charity, may fcnn die* 
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tinct habits of these particular Virtues, a&d will certainly 
form habits of self-government, and of denying our inclina- 
tions, whenever veracity, justice, ot charity requires it. Not 
is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, jus- 
tice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but each of 
them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or principle of 
action. And he who begins a good life from any one of 
them, and perseveres in it, as he has already in some degree, 
so he cannot fail of becoming more and more of that cha- 
racter, which is correspondent to the constitution of nature 
as moral, and to the relation which God stands in to us as 
moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, can he ftdl of ob- 
taining that happiness, which this constitution and relation 
necessarily supposes connected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active princi- 
ple of virtue and obedience to God's commands, are applica- 
ble to passive submission or resignation to his will ; which 
is another essential p£urt of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that notMng but afflictions can 
give occasion for or require this virtue ; that it can have no 
respect to, nor be any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness ; but it is not experience which can 
make us think thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable is not ours,, begets extravagant and unboun- 
ded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a source 
of 4i6content as any thing in our external condition. It is 
indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience, when 
sorrow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For, though self-love, considered merely as an active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God's 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief yiterest, 
must be, in every case, one and the same thing ;^ct it may 
be questioned, whether self-love, considered merely as the 
desire of our own interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolute and uniformly coincident with the will of 
God, any more than particular affection can ; coincident in 
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such sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions, 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently with 
the constitution of things, or the divine appointments. So 
that habits of resignation may, upon this account, be requi- 
site for all creatures ; habits, I say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, that 
both self love and particular affections in human creatures, 
considered only as pasdve feelings, distort and rend the 
ihind, and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now, deni- 
al of those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will has a tendency to moderate 
them, and seetns also to have a tendency to habituate the 
mind to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness 
which is alloted to us, i. e. to moderate self love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right 
behaviour under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion teaches us to consi- 
der it, as from the hand of God ; receiving it as what he 
appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
submission ; and such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolute- 
ly belongs to the condition of our being, as dependent crea- 
tures. Nor can it be said, that this is only breaking the 
mind to a submission to mere power, for mere power may 
be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; but it is form- 
ing within ourselves the temper of resignation to his right- 
ful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. . 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica- 
tions, are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress firom one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing 
it and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a genered analogy to our condition iif 
the present world, as in a state of moral discipline for anoth- 
er. It is in vain, then, to oliject against the credibility of 
the present life being intended for this purpose, that all the 
trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanjang such 
discipline might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters which we were to be. 
For we experience^ that what we were to be, was to be the 
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effect of tohat we would do ; and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make us 
capable of going through them, and to put it upon us to do 
BO. Acquirements of our own experience and habits, are 
ihe natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
our dangers ; since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to 
acquire.the qualifications as the external things which we 
stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly a general 
law of nature, that we should, with regard to our temporal 
interest, form and cultivate practical principles within us, 
by attention, use, and discipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural law ; chiefly in the begining of life, but also through 
out the whole course of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ounselves and better our condi- 
tion, or, in default of such improvement, to remain deficient 
and wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, from the 
analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, with re- 
spect to the happiness of a future state and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied in the 
present world being a state of probation, that it is a thea* 
tre of action for the manifestation of persons* characters, 
with respect to a future one ; not, to be sure, to an all-know- 
ing Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence g( our being in a state of 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossi- 
ble that men's showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
future life, in ways and manners which we are not acquain- 
ted with ; particularly it may be a means, for the Auth6r of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of 
its being known to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very much, 
in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that gene- 
ral course of nature respecting manMnd, which comes un- 
der our observation at present, I shall only add, that pro- 
bation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated of in 
the foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government ; 
since by persons' behaviour \mder it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and if thoy behave well, improved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of tkB cpimm of JfecessiHf, cansitkred as u^heming 

Practice, 

Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this 
world only, and under the government of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as design- 
ed for another world, or under that farther government which 
•religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fatalist 
must, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable 
.with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
- Way of analogy ; whether he must not also own it to be 
reconcilable with the latter, i. e. with the system fif religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, wifl observe, 
that the question now before us, is not absolute, whether the 
opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; but hypotheti- 
cal, whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with 
the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with reli- 
gion also ? or, what pretence a fatalist, — ^not other persons, 
but a fiettalist — ^has to conclude, from his opinion, that there 
can be no such thing as religion 1 And as the puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon 
so absunl a supposition as that of universal necessity, will, 
I fear, easily be seen, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
or natural Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such necessi- 
ty will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things, it is requisite that this objection be distinctly answer* 
ed ; or that it be shown, that a fatality, supposed ccmsistent 
with what we certainly experience, does not destroy the 
proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of naturOi be* 
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fore we proceed to consider, whether it de&troys the proof of 
a mora] Governor of it, or of our being in a state of 
religion. 

Now when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole coDstitu- 
tion of nature, and the actions of men, that every thing and 
every mode and circumstance of every thing, is neces8ary,a&d 
could not possibly have been otherwise, it is to be observed, 
that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and to certain 
ends ; because all this is matter of undoubted experience, 
acknowledged by all, and what every mem may, every ino* 
ment, be conscious of And firom hence it follows, that ne- 
cessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the 
constitution of nature, and how things came to he and to con* 
tinue as they are ; but only an account of this drcumstanet. 
relating to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been. The as^^ 
sertion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not an 
answer to the question. Whether the world came into being • 
as it is by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not ; but 
to quite another question, Whether it came into being as it * 
is, in that way and manner which we call necessarily^ or in* * 
that way %nd manner which we call freely. For, suppose 
farther, thtit one, who was a fatalist, and one, who kept to 
his natural sense of things, and believed himself a free agent^. 
were disputing together, and vindicating their respective 
opinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 
difference concerning necessity and freedom, would occasion 
no difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern- 
ing another matter, whether the architect built it necessarily 
or freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to inquire, 
concerning the constitution of nature ; in a lax way of speak- 
ing, one of them might say, it was by necessity, and tha 
other by freedom ; but, if they had any meaning to their 
words, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 
must at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract no- 
tions can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 
sary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find with- 
in ourselves the idea of infinity, i, e. immensity and eternity, 
impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 
We seem to discern intuitively, that there must,^ and cannot 
but be, somewhaf, external to ourselves, answering this idea* 
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or the archetype of it ' And from hence (for this abstract^ as 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, that there 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal Being 
existing prior to aU design contributing to his existence, and 
etsclusive of it. And, from the scantiness of language, a 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that necessity is 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existence ol 
God. But it is not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, 
that every thing exists as it does by this kind of necessity 
a necessity antecedent in nature to design ; it cannot, I say, 
be meant, that every thing exists as it does, by this kind of 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particularly, because 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contributes 
to many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I shall 
not pretend to reason with them. 

f^om these things it follows, Jlrst^ That when a fritalist 
asserts that every thing is by necessity^ he must mean, by an 
agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this ; for I 
am very sensible he would not choose to mean it. And, 
secondly y That the necessity, by which such an agent is sup- 
rposed to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. So 
that, were the system of fatality admitted, it would just as 
much account for the formation of the world, as for the struc- 
ture of a house, and no more. Necessity as much requires 
and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom requires and 
supposes a free agent to be the former of the world. And 
the appearance tTf design and of Jlnal catises in the constitu- 
tion of nature, as reaUy prove this acting agent to be an in- 
teUigent designer^ or to act from choice, upon the scheme of 
necessity, supposed possible, as upon that of freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the noticm of necessity does not 
destroy the proof, that there is an intelligent Author of nature 
- and natural Governor of the world, the present question which 
the analogy before mentioned suggests, and which, I think, 
it will answer, is this : whether the opinion of necessity, 
suppose consistent with possibility, with the constitution of 
the world, and the natural government which we experi- 
ence exercised over it, destroys edl reasonable ground of be- 
lief, that we are in a state of religion ; or whether that opin- 
ion be reconcilable with religion, with the system and the 
proof of it. 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from 
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his youth up in his own principles ; that the child should rea- 
son upon them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or punish- 
ed: imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame 
and commendation out of his mind, by means of this system ; 
to form his temper, and character, and behaviour to it ; and 
from it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
reasonable men, upon his coming abroad into the world, as 
the fatalist judges from this system, what he is to expect 
from the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state : 
T cannot forbear stopping here to ask, whether any one of 
common sense would think frt, that a child should be put 
upon these speculations, and be left to apply them to prac- 
tice 1 and a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of this kind. 
However, the child would doubtless be highly dehghted to 
find himself freed from the restraints of fear and shame, with 
which his play-fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and 
highly conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be the least bad 
part of the influence which these principles must have, when 
thus reasoned and acted upon, during the course of his edu- 
cation. He must either be allowed to go on, and be the 
plague of all about him, and himself too, even to his own 
destruction, or eke correction must be continually made use 
of, to supply the want of those natural peiceptions of blame 
and commendation^ which we have supposed to be removed, 
and to give him a practical impression of what he had rea- 
soned himself out of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an 
accountable child, and to be punisbed fordoing what he was 
forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, but that the cor- 
rection v^hich he must meet with, in the course of his edu- 
cation, must convince him, that if the scheme he was in- 
structed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusive- 
ly upon it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
and common life ] as what the fatalist experiences of the 
conduct of Providence at present, ought in all reai(on, to con- 
vince him, that this scheme is misapplied, when applied to 
tlie subject of religion. But, supposing the child's tem* 
per could remain sUll formed to the system, and his expecta- 
tion of the treatment he was to have in the world be regular 
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tad by it, so as to expect that no feasonable man would Uaone 
or punish hix{i for any thing which he should do, because . 
he could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is mani- 
fest he would, upon his coming abroad into the world, be in* 
supportable to society, and the treatment which ho wouM 
recdve from it, would render it so to Ijim ; and he could not 
ikil of doing somewhat very soon, for which he would be de- 
livered over into the hands of civil justice : and thus, in the 
end, he would be convinced of the obligations he was under 
to his wise instructer. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, 
in any other way, applied to practice, such practical appli- 
cation of it will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious 
in a practical sense. For instance, that if a man be ^estin^ 
to live such a time, he shall live to it, though he take no 
care of his own pi^servation ; or if he be destined to die be- 
fore that time, no care can prevent it ; therefore, all care 
about preserving one*s life is to be neglected : which is the 
fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the con- 
trary, none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from 
reasoning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but all 
such reasoning, with regard to the common affairs of life, is 
justified by experience. And, therefore, though it were ad- 
mitted that this opinion of necessity were speculatively tnie, 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our present 
life. For, the constitution of the present world, and the con 
dition in which we are actually placed, is as if we were free. 
And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, delibe- 
ration, inclining one way, determining, and at last doing as 
we determine, is as if were free, therefore we are so. But 
the thing here insisted upon is, that under the present na- 
tural government of the world, we find we are treated and 
dealt with as if we were free, prior to all consideration wheth* 
er we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of necessity, 
adnntted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our condition 
and the natural course of things, that, whenever we ap{dy 
it to life and practice, this application of it always misleads 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can people 
* think themselves so very secure then, that the same appli- 
cation of the same opinion may not mislead them also in 
some analogous manner, with respect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest ? For, religion being 
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a priBtctical subject, and the .analogy of nature showing us, 
tha,t we hav« not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a 
true oner, to practical subjects ; whenever we do apply it to 
the subject of religion, and then conclude, that we are free 
from its obligations, it is plain this conclusion cannot be de- 
pended upon. ' There will still remain just reason to think, 
whatever appeareetKies are, that we deceive ourselves ; in 
somewhat of a like manner as when people fancy they can 
draw contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 

From these tilings together, the attentive reader will see, 
it follows, that if, upon supposition of freedom, the evidence 
of religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
necessity ; because the notion of necessity . is not applica- 
ble to practical subjects ; i. e. with respect to them, is as if 
it were not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable. For, to pre- 
tend to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles 
which the Author of our nature gave us to act upon, and to 
pretend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which 
our own short views, and even our experience, will show us 
it cannot be depended upon, — and such, at best, the subject 
of necessity must be, — this is vanity, conceit, and unrea- 
sonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will 
and are conscious of a character. Now, if this, in us, be 
reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
of nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
causes imply a character and a will in the Governor and 
Designer ;* a will concerning the creatuies whom he gov- 
erns, yhe Author of natiire, then, being certainly of some 
character or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident 
this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character 
of benevolence, veracity and justice, in him, which attri- 
butes are the foundation of religion, as with any other char- 
acter ; since we find this necessity no more hinders men from 
being benevolent than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just, than 
unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
it is said indeed, that what, upon supposition of freedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
becomes manifestly unjust ; because it is punishment inflic- 

*By toUl and ctiaraeter is meant that, which, in speaking of men, we 
■houla expvesa, not cmly by these words, bat also by the woids temper^ 
Uute, diapofnaoTUf pracHeal princivU* ; that wkoier frame of mindf from. 
iDkence veactin one manner ro^Aer than anothgr. 
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ted for doing that which persons could not avoid doing. Afl 
if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustica 
of murder, for instance, would not also destroy the iijjjuslicvp 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose as this 
objection is in itself, it is very much tOrthe purpose to observe 
from it, how the notions of justice and injustice remain, 
even whilst we endeavour to suppose them removed ; how 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there is not, 
perhaps, a man in the worl(i, but would be res^dy to makd 
this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal necessity, if 
it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with that 
character in the Author of nature, which is the foundation 
of religion ; * yet, doe? it not plainly destroy the proof, that 
he is of that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion V By no means. For we find, that happiness and 
misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be the 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the conse- 
quences of it.* We find God exercises the same kind of 
government over us, with that which a father exercises over 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. Now, 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning liberty 
and necessity, it evidently aj^ars to us, that veracity and 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercising 
this authority, or government, to a Being, who can have no 
competitions, or interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its , 
truth, may be perplexed with difficulties which run up into 
the most abstruse of all speculations, and as the opinion of 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidelity 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of the obhgations of religion, which may dis- 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof, firom final causes, of an intelligent Author of 
nature, is not affected by the opinion of necessity ; suppo- 
sing necessity a thing possible in itself, and reconcilable 
with the constitution of things. And it is a matter of fact, 
independent on this or any other speculation, that he gov- 
erns the world by the method of rewards and puniBh 
inents ;| and also that he hath given us a moral &culty, bjr 
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'which we distinguish between action^j and approve some as 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious 
and of ill desert.* Now, this moral discernment implies, in 
the notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecu- 
liar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of direc 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart 
from it without being; self-condemned.f And that the dic- 
tates of this moral faculty, whi^ are by nature a rule to. 
us, are moreover the laws of (jrod, laws in a sense including 
sanctions may be thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or 
p'ide of action, in creatures who are capable of considering 
It as given them by their Maker, not only raises immediately 
a sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it, 
and of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon 
it as such, is plainl v a command from him ; and a command 
from him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit pro- 
mise in case of obedience, or threatening, in case bf disobe- 
dience. But then the sense of perception of good and ill 
desert, J which is contained in the moral discernment, ren- 
ders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, bis having aimexed to some 
actions an inseperable sense of good desert, and to others of 
Ul, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
he must have given us this discernment and sense of things 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that is by way 
of information beforehand, what we are finally to expect in 
his world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us ; and 
that, in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mise- 
ry shall, in fact and event, be made to follow virtue and vice 
respectively ; as he has already, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obtigations of religious worship, 
were it only to be considered as a means of preserving upon 
our minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
securing our obedience to it ; which yet is an isxtremely im« 
perfect view of that most important duty. 
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Now, I say, no objection from necesi^tj can lie against 
this general proof of religion : none against the propositicm 
reasoned Opon, that we have such a moral faculty and dis- 
cernment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted : none 
against the conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this fact. Por the conclusion, that God will finally re^ 
ward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here drawn, 
from its appearing to us fit that he should^ but from its ap- 
pearing, that he has told ns he will. And this he hath cer- 
tainly told us, in the promise and threatening, which, it hath 
been observed, the notion of a conmiand implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is confir- 
med, and, in some degree, even verified , by other facts ; by 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ; and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, punishes 
vicious aetions, as mischievous to society ; and also vicious 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense. So that the gene- 
ral proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the 
wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion 
bath, besides this, an external evidence, which the doctrine 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not aflfect. For, sup- 
pose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion ; that there 
is a God, who made the world, who is the moral Governor 
and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the whole, deal with 
every one according to his works ; I say, suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at all of 

* However, I am &r from intending lo deny, that the will of Qod is do- 
tennined by what is fit, by the right and leann of the case ; though od« 
ehooaes to decline matters of inch abstnet ipeeuktkm, and to speSt wii^ 
caution wh^t-one does speak of them. But if it be intelligible to say, 
that it xbJU and reasonable for every one to consult his own havpineat^ 
then JUness of actum, or the ri^ht and reason qf the case, is an mteiligi- 
bte manner of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable, to suppose God 
to apj^rove one course of action, or one end, preferable to anotner, which 
yet ms acting at all from design implies that he docs, without supposing 
somewhat pnor in that end, to be the ground of the preference ; as to sup 
pose him to cKscem an abstract proposition to be true, without supposing 
somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the discernment. It doth not, 
therefore, appour, that moral right is any more relative to perception than 
abstract tratn is ; or that it is any more improper to spdk of the fitness 
and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of ~ ' 
to flpsak of abstnet trath, as thasfoundsd. 
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BUtiquity or thefceaent state of mankind, it would be nat 
oral for sach an one to be inquisitive, what was the history 
of this system of doctrine ; at what time, and in what man- 
ner, it came first into the world ; and whether it were believ- 
ed by any considerable part of it. And were he upon in* 
quiry to find, that a particular person, in a late age, first of 
in proposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignorant of it ; then though its evidence 
from reason would remain, there would be no additional pro« 
liability of its truth, from the account of its discovery. But 
instead of thb being the fact of the case, on the contrary, he 
would find what could not but afford him a very strong con- 
firmation of its truth : Firsts That somewhat of this system, 
wiih more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
fessed in all ages and countries of which we have any cer- 
tain information relating to this matter. Secondly^ That it 
is certain historical fact, so far as we can trace things up, that 
this whole system of belief, that there is one God, the Crea- 
tCHT and moral Governor of the worid, and that mankind is in 
a state of religion, was received in the first ages. And, third" 
/y. That as there is no hint or intimation in history, that this 
system was first reasoned out ; so there is express historical 
or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was 
taught first by revelation. Now, these things must be al- 
lowed to be of great weight. The first of them, general 
consent, shows this system to be conformable to the common 
sense of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was 
believed in the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious or false addi- 
tions toit, cajinot but be afar ther confirmation of its truth. For 
it is a proof of this alternative ; either that it came into the 
world by relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces it- 
self upon the mind. The former of these is the conclusion 
of learned men. And whoever will consider, how unapt for 
speculation rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps 
from hence alone, be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. 
And as it is shown in the second part * of this Treatise, that 
there is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a reve« 
lation in the begining of the world, as there is supposed to 
be against subsequent ones ; a sceptic could not, I think, 
give any account, which would appear more probable even 
to himself of the early pretences to cevelationi than by sup- 
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posing some real original one, from whence they were copi* 
ed. And the third thing above mentioned, that there is ex- 
press historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history, 
of the system of religion being taught 'mankind by revela- 
tion ; tins must be admitted as some degree of real proo^ 
that it was so taught. For why should not the most ancient 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a fact, 
against whi^'h there is no presumption ? And this prdof is 
mentioned aere, because it has its weight to show, that reli- 
gion came into the world by revelation prior to all considera- 
tion of the proper authority of any book supposed to con- 
tain it ; and even prior to all consideration, whether the reve- 
lation itself be uncorruptlj handed down and related, or 
mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the historical ac- 
count which we have, of the origm of religion, taking in all 
circumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth^ no way af- 
fected by the' opinion of necessity. And the external evi- 
dence, even of natural religion, is by no means inconsidera- 
ble. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recollec- 
ted after all proofs of virtue and rehgion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reasons may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of perception ; 
against their being intended by nature to inform us in the 
theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, ana 
what we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour.— 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudice 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard, with respect to what is of such consequence, aei 
our determinations concerning virtue and religion ; s^nd par- 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and slight notions 
of honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, and conveni- 
ence to mankind, for the only moral rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of the 
thing,- and the history of religion, amount, when taken to- 
gether, to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted ; 
such a proof as, considering the infinite importance of the 
thing, I appehend, would be admitted fully sufficient, in 
veasoD, to ii^uence the actions of men, who act upon 

•DfaMrtataona. 
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thought and reflection ; if it were admitted that there is no 
proof of the contrcury. But it may be said ; ' There are 
many probabilities, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e, 
shown to be no probabilities, and yet may be overballanced 
by greater probabilities on the other side ; much more by 
demonstration. And there is no occasion to object against 
particular arguments alleged for an opinion, when the opin- 
ion itself may be clearly shown to be false, without meddling 
with such arguments at all, but leaving ^ them just as they 
are. Now, the method of government by rewards and 
punishments, and especially rewarding and punishing good 
and ill desert, as such, respectively, m.ust go upon supposi- 
tion, that we are free, and not necessary agents. And it is 
incredibie, that the Author of nature, should govern us up* 
on a supposition as true, which he knows to be false ; and 
therefore absurd to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter ; especially that he will do it under the 
notion, that they are of good or ill desert.' Here, then, the 
matter is brought to a point. And the answer to all this is 
full, and not be evaded ; that the whole constitution and 
course of things, the whole analogy of providence shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine 
of freedom, indeed, clearly shows where ; in supposing our- 
selves necessary, when in truth we are free agents. But, 
upon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taking 
for granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be 
rewarded and punished. But that, somehow or other, the 
conclusion now mentioned is false, is most ceitain. For it 
is fact, that God does govern even brute creatures by the 
method of rewards and punishments, in the natuial course 
of things. And men are rewarded and punished for their 
actions, punished for actions mischievous to society as being 
so, punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural in- 
strumentality of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence. Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the 
passion of resentment, and the rewards and punishments 
following from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, t. e. from the Author of nature ; these rewards 
and punishments, being naturally annexed to actions con- 
sidered as implying good intention and good desert, ill inten- 
tion at\d iil desert ; these natural rewards and punishments, 
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I eaj, ore as much a contradicdon to the amclusioB above, 
and show its falsehood, as a more exact and complete re* 
warding and punishing of good and ill desert, as such. So 
that, if it be incredible that necessary agents should be thus 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, bnt 
free; since it is matter of fact that thej are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the suppo* 
siticxi we have been arguing upon, it be insisted, that men 
are necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible in th^ 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus rewaxd- 
ed and punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a nccessi* 
ty supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constitution 
f^ things, does in no sort prove, that the Author of nature 
will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his creatures 
happy or miserable, by some means or other, as they behave 
well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words con- 
formable to the title of the chapter, the analogy of nature 
shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered as jnaC' 
tical, is false. And if necessity, upon the supposition above 
mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural religion, it 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to imderstand that general assertion, that the opinion of ne- 
cessity is essentially destructive of all religion. First, In a 
practical sense ; that by this notion atheistical men pretend 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify to 
other? their disregard to all religion. And, Secondly, in the 
strictest sense ; that it is a contradiction to the whole consti- • 
tution of nature, and to what we may every moment expe- 
rience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. But by 
no means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessity, 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the constitution « 
of things, and with what we experience, were not also recon- 
cilable with religion ; for upon this supposition it demonstiar 
bly is so. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Qf the Oovemment of God, considered as a Scheme, or 
Constittttionf imperfectly comprehended 

I 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, that 
the analogy of nature gives a strong credibility to the gene- 
ral doctrine of religion, and to the several particular ^ings 
contained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
likewise, that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
any notions of necessity ; yet still, objections may be insis- 
ted upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the 
divine government, implied in the notion of religion, and 
against the method by which this government is conducted, 
to which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For 
the credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does 
not immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdom 
or goodness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediate- 
ly or directly, than show such and such things to be true or 
credible, considered only as matters of fact. But, still, if, 
upon supposition of a moral constitution of nature and a 
moral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme, system, or 
constitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
of single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
ness \ and likewise^ that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
comprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it ; then analogy is, remotely, of 
great service in answering those objections, both by sug- 
gesting the answer, and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquiry, wiU be found to be the case. 
For, first Upon supposition that God exercises a moral gov- 
ernment over the world, the analogy of his natural govern- 
ment suggests, and makes it credible, that his mdral govern- 
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ment must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension ; 
and this affords a general answer to all objections against the 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in God's 
scheme of natural government, the like things being suppos- 
ed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral government, will 
farther show how httle weight is to be laid upon these objec- 
tions. 

1. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govern- 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural government 
suggests and makes it credible, that his moral government 
must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension : and 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the jus- 
tice and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy renders 
it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral govern? 
ment, it must be a scheme, — for the world, and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so — to be a scheme, 
system, or constitution, whose parts correspond to each oth- 
er, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or as any 
particular model of a civil constitution, and government. In 
this great scheme of the natural world, individuals have va- 
rious peculiar relations to other individuals of their own spe- 
cies. And whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know hew much 
farther these kind of relations may extend. And, as there 
is not any action, or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and imconnected as not to have a respect to 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, 
when it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, nat- 
ural relation to other actions and events, much beyond the 
compass of this present world. There seems indeed, noth- 
ing from whence we can so much as make a conjecture, 
whether all creatures, actions, and events throughout the 
whole cf nature, have relations to each other. But, as it is 
obvious that all events have future unknown consequences, 
80, if we trace any^ as far as we can go, into what is connec- 
ted with it, we shall find, that if such event were not con- 
nected with somewhat farther, in nature unknown to us, 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not possi* 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole account 
of any one thing whatever ; of all its causes, ends, and ne- 
cessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it 
could not have been. By this most astonishing conncxioiii 
these reci|ax)ciil correspondences and mutual relatioosi evezy 
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thing which we see in the course of nature, is actuaDy 
brought about. And things seemingly the most insignificant 
imaginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary condi- 
tions to other things of the greatest importance ; so that any 
one thing whatever may, for aught we know to the contra- 
ry, be a necessary condition to any other. The natural 
woild, then, and natural government of it, being such an in- 
comprehensible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all, who is 
not sensible of his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, 
and strongly shows the credibility, that the moral world and 
government of it may be so too. Indeed^ the natural and 
moral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
nected, as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable, that the first is formed and carried on mere- 
ly in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world is for 
the animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the tl ing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the administra- 
tion of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
only to observe the credibility, that one should be analagous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of divine 
justice and goodness may be supposed to iQok much beyond *;* 

itself and its immediate object ; may have some reference to 
other parts of God^s moral administration, and to a general 
moral plan ; and that every <jircumstance of this his moral 
government may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined length of 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain 
in a state of warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness 
is permitted to have its progress ; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice ; the appointed instruments of it ; the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of their 
distribution j all particular instances of divine justice and 
goodness, and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respects to each other, as to make up altogether a whole, 
connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
which is as properly one as the natural world is, and of the 
tike kind. And supposing this to be the case, it is most evi- 
dent that we are not competent judges of this scheme, from 
the small parts of it which come within our view in the pre- 
sent life ; and therefore no objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn firom 
it| are univereaUy ac^iowledged upon other txp^cm \ and| 
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though scarce denied, yet are universallj forgot, when 
persons come to argue against religion. And it is 
not perhaps easj,^ even for the most reasonable men, al- 
ways to bear in mind the degree of our ignorance, and 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it 
may not be useless to go on a little farther, in order to show 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, to ob- 
jections against the. scheme of Providence. Suppose, then, 
a person boldly to assert, that the things complained of, the 
origin and continuance of evil, might easily have been pre- 
vented by repeated interpositions ; * interpositions so guard- 
ed and circumstanced, as would prelude all mischief arising 
from them : or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme of 
government is itself an imperfection ; since more good might 
have been ^^)roduced without any scheme, system, or consti- 
tution at all, by continued single unrelated acts of distribu- 
tive justice and goodness, because these would have occa- 
sioned no irregularities : and farther than this, it is presum- 
ed, the objections will not be carried. Yet the answer is ob • 
vious ; that, were these assertions true, still the observations 
above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of divine 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, would hold 
in great measure, enough to vindicate religion against all 
objections from the disorders of the present state. Were 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world might 
be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, they 
would infer nothing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. But, indeed, they are mere arbitrary assertions ; no 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities of 
things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest degree of 
probability. For, however possible what is asserted may 
seem, yet many instances may be alledged, in things much 
less out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossible and 
reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
every one by any means could perceive to be such, nor per- 
haps any one at first sight suspect. From these things it is 
easy to see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the com- 
mon, is really a satisfactory answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, contem- 
platmg any one providential dispensation, which had no re- 
lation to any others, should object, that he discerned in it 8 
disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness, nothing 
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would be less an answer to such objection, than our igno* 
ranee in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
things, no way related to what he was contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against may be 
relative to other parts unknown to us, and when we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, practi- 
cable in the case before us, then our ignorance is a satisfao- 
torj answer ; because some unknown relation^ or some un- 
known impossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good ; nay, good in the highest practical degree. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
tions will farther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
some particular things contained in the natural government 
jof Ood, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, to 
be contedned in his moral government. 

Firsts As, in the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap^ 
pear to be accompUshed without means ; so we find ihkt 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends 
in such h, measure desirable, as greatly to over-balance the 
disagreeableness of the means. . And in cases where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Experience edso shows many mecms to be c^iducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have had even a con- 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other's power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to- vice to the degree we are ; and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, friend- 
ly and assistant to virtue, and productive of an over balance 
of happiness ; t. e. the things objected against may be means 
by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. And, from the same observations, it appears to be 
no presumption against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any euch tendency, or that 
they seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus, those things 
whicn we call irregularities, may not be so at all ; because 
they may be means of accompli^ing wise and good ends 
more considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
they may also be the only means by which these wise and 
good ends are capable of being accomplished. 
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After these observations it may be proper to add, in ord^ 
to obviate an absurd and wicked conclusion from any of 
them, that though the constitution of our nature, from whence 
we are capable of vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly 
docs, contribute to the perfection and happiness of the world ; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be beneficial 
to it, (t. e. it would have been more mischievous, not that a 
wicked person had himself abstained from his own wicked- 
ness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, than that it 
was permitted ;) yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world if this vety evil had never been 
dcme. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that the very 
commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the world, 
and yet that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men to 
refrain from it. For thus, in the wise and good constitution 
of the natural world, there are disorders which bring their 
own cures ; diseases which are themselves remedies. Many 
a man would have died, had it not been for the gout or fever ; 
yet it would be thought madness to assert, that sickness is a 
better or more perfect state than health ; though the like, 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But, 

Secondly J The natural government of the world is carried 
oti by general laws. For this there may be wise and good 
reasons ; the wisest and best, for aught we know to the con* 
trary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to our 
thoughts by the analogy of nature ; by our being made to 
experience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed aU the 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, that 
the laws, by which the world is governed, are general. For 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we are, 
in some way or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, 
by acting in a manner which we foresee likely to procure 
them : now this foresight could not be at all, were not the 
government of the world carried on by general laws. And 
though, for aught we know to the contrary, every single 
case may be, at length, found to have been jwrovided for even 
by these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be im- 
possible in the nature of things, as we see it is absolutely 
impossible in civil government. But then we are ready to 
think, that the constitution of nature remaining as il is, and 
the course of things being permitted to go on, ir other re- 
spects, as it does, there might be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities, though tkey could not have been prevented oc 
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remedied by any general laws. And there would indeed be 
reason to wish — ^which, by the Way; is very different from a 
right to claim — that all irregularities were prevented or 
remedied by present interpositions, if these interpositions 
would have no other effect than this. But it is plain they 
would have some visible and immediate bad effects ; for in- 
stance, they would encourage idleness and negligence, and 
they would render doubtful the natural rule of life, which is 
ascertained by this very thing, that the course of the world 
is carried on by general laws. And farther, it is certain they 
would have distant effects, and very great ones too, by 
means of the wonderful connexions before mentioned. So 
that we cannot so much as guess, what would be the whole 
result of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any bad 
result might be prevented by farther interpositions, whenever 
there was occasion for them ; but this again is talking quite 
at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, we see 
wise reasons why the course of the world should be carried 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by this 
means, and, for aught we know, there may be the wisest 
reasons for it, and the best ends accomplished by it. We 
have no ground to believe, that all irregularities could be 
remedied as they arise, or could have been precluded by gene- 
ral laws. We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good ; and, for aught we know, they would 
produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
greater good than they would produce. And if this be the 
case, then, the not interposing is so far from being a ground 
of complaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is in- 
telligible and sufficient ; and going l^rther seems beyond the 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that * after all, these supposed im- 
possibilities and relations are what we are tmacquainted 
with ; and we must judge of religion, as of other things, by 
what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing : or, 
however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against religion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proofs of it, since their stress lies so very much upon our 
ignorance.' But, 

First^ Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet partial ignorance does not 
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For we may in any degree be convinced, that a pereoB is of 
auch a character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper way of 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain diose ends ; 
and in this case, objections against his mcmner of acting, as 
seemingly not conducive to obtain them, pnght be answer- 
ed by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral character of God, 
and, consequently, that his government is moral, and that 
every one, upon the wholes, shall receive according to his 
deserts ; a proof that this is the designed end of his gover* 
inent. But we are not competent judges what is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most ef ectually to accomplish 
this end. Therefore our ignorance is an answer to cl)jec- 
tions against the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu- 
larities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since 
it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satis^ctory an« 
swer to objections against a thin^, and yet not affect the 
proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
our ignorance invalidates the proof of religion, as it does the 
objections against it. 

Secondly^ Suppose \mknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of re- 
Ugion, as well as to answer objections against it, and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful ; yet 
stiU, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upon the 
whole, be the consequences of observing or violating them. 
For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily from 
the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of interest. For, 
though it were doubtful what will be the future consequen- 
ces of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible, that they 
may have those consequences which religion teaches us 
they will ; and this credibility is a certain obligation in 
point of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to live 
m the conscientious practice of all that is good. But, 

Thirdly^ The answers above given to the objections against 
religion, cannot equally be made use of to* invalidate the 
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proof of it. For, upon supposition tliat God exercises a 
moral government over the world, analogy does most strong- 
ly lead us to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension. And 
a thousand particular analogies show us, that parts of such 
a scheme, from their relation to other parts, may conduce to 
accomplish ends, which we should have thought they had 
no tendency at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were contra- 
dictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, 
all these analogies show, that the way of arguing made use 
of in objecting against religion, is delusive ; because they 
show it is not at all incredible, that, could we comprehend 
the whole, we should find the permission of the disorders 
objected against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
and even to be instances of them. Now this is not applica- 
ble to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against 
it ; and therefore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does 
these objections. 

Lastly J From the observations now made, it is easy to 
see, that the answers above given to the objections against 
Providence, though, in a general way of speaking, they may 
be said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by no means 
taken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
shows us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the vari- 
ous relations in nature, renders us incompetent judges, and 
leads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to this, in which 
we pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of unknown impos- 
sibiliiies and relations ; but they are suggested to our 
thoughts, and even fbrced upon the observations of serious 
men, and rendered credible, too, by the analogy of nature. 
And, therefore, to take these things into the accoimt, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know ; and it is not 
judging so, to^take no notice of them. 
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Ths observations of the last chapter lead us to consider 
this fittle scene of human life, in which we are so busily en- 
gaged, as having reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, 
that the course of things which comes within our view, is 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future beyond 
it. So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the mid- 
dle of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception,! as any thing in that of religion. For, will any 
man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how 
the world came to be, and continued as it is, without, than 
with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it 1 admitting 
an intelligent Governor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral 1 Indeed, without an intelligent Au- 
thor and Governor of nature, no account at all can be given, 
how this universe, or the part of it particularly in which we 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried 
on, as it is ; nor any of its general end and design, without 
a moral Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of nature and natural Governor of the world, is a principle 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved, and generaUy 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of 
and intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular final 

r See Part ii chap, 3. 
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causes, implies a will and a character. Now, as our whole 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads us to con- 
clude his will and character to be moral, just, and good ; so 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be other- 
wise. However, in consequence of this his will and charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the imiverse as it is, and car* 
lies on the course of it as he does, rather than in any other 
manner ; and has assigned to us, and to all living creatures, 
a part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, 
and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them, without any reflection. But one would think it im 
possible, that creatures endued with reason could avoid re- 
fleeting sometimes upon all this ; reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet, at least, whither we uxe going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme 
in which it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond conception. For many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that we shall 
cease to be at death. Particular analogies do most sensibly 
show us, that there is nothing to be thought strange in our 
being to exist in another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a strong probability that we shall con- 
tinue so ; Tinless there be some positive ground, and there is 
none from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy us. 
Were a persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there 
would, surely, be Httle reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such imagina- 
tion, as that of our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is 
contrary to experience. Experience, too, most clearly shows 
us the folly of concluding, from the body and the living agent 
affecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the 
former is the destruction of the latter. And there are remark- 
able instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
us to a contrary conclusion. The supposition, then, which 
in all reason we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
will continue after death. And it is infinitely unreasonable 
to form an institution of life, or to act upon any other suppo- 
sition. Now, all expectation of immortality, whether more 
or less certain, opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes 
aadourfears; since we see the constitution of nature is such 
as to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of happi* 
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ness, and experience ourselves to partake of both in some 
degree ; and since we cannot but know what higher degrees 
of both we are capable of And there is no presumption 
against believing farther, that our fixture interest depends 
upon our present behaviour ; for we see our present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, which are natural- 
Ij annexed to our actions, very frequently do not $o11gw till 
long after the actions are done to which they are respective- 
ly annexed. So that, were speculation to leave us uncer- 
tain, whether it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to 
their actions or not ; yet, since we find by experience that 
he hath such regard, the whole sense of things which he 
has given us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
good actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to 
bad actions misery ; or that he will, up(m the whole, reward 
those -^ho do well, and punish those who do evU. To con- 
firm this from the constitution of the world, it has been ob- 
served, that some sort of moral government is necessarily 
implied in that natural government of God which we expe- 
rience ourselves under ; that good and bad actions, at pre- 
sent, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
vicious ; and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rewarded and punished in a much 
higher degree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented lor a time from ta- 
king place, it is by obstacles which the state of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which, thiereibre, are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natu- 
ral conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir- 
tue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side of 
vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is visibly es- 
tablished, and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and vice 
duly considered, naturally raise in us an apprehendon that 
it will be carried on farther towards perfection in a future 
state, and that every one shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if. this be so, then our future and general in* 
terest, imder the moral government of God, is appointed to 
depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the difficulty 
vhich this may occasion of securing it, and the danger of lo- 
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sing it ; just in the same manner as our temporal interest, 
under his natural government, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour, notwithstanding the like difficulty and deinger. 
For, from our original constitution, and that of the world 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, 
with our own conduct and our own interest. And from the 
same constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have, tempta- 
tions to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, f o 
neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. From 
these temptations arise the difficulties of behaving so as lo 
secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of behaving so 
as to miscany in it. There is, therefore, nothing incredible 
in supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard 
with regard to that chief and final good which religion lays 
before us. Indeed, the whole account, haw it came to pass 
that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be be- 
yond our comprehension. But it is in part accounted for by 
what religion teaches us, that the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a future state of 
security and happiness, under the moral government of God ; 
in hke manner, as some certain qualifications or other are 
necessary for every particular condition of life, under his 
natural government ; and that the present state was inten- 
ded to be a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. Now, this intention of nature is rendered 
highly credible by observing, that we are plainly made for 
improvement of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment 
of Providence, that we cultivate practical principles, and 
form within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit 
for what we were wholly unfit for before ; that, in particu- 
lar, childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state 
of discipline for mature age ; and that the present world is 
peculiarly fitted for a state of moral discipline. And, where- 
as objections are urged agaiost the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation state, firom the opinion of neces- 
sity, it heis been shown, that God has given us the evidence, 
as it were, of experience, that all objections against religion 
on this head are vain and delusive. He has also, in his na« 
tural government, suggested an answer to all our short sight- 
ed objections against the equity and goodness of his moral 
government ; and, in general, he has exemplified to us the 
latter by the former. 
These things, >K^hich, it is to be remembered| are jnatten 
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of i&ct, ought, in all common sense, to awaken mankiiHl, to 
induce them to consider, in earnest, their condition, and what 
they have to do. It is abstird, — absurd to the degree (A be- 
ing ridiclous, if the subject where not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even in 
that immoral thoughtlessness which &r the greatest part of 
them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, arising 
from experience and facts here considered, is fully sufficient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of 
all virtue and piety ; under the serious apprehensicm) though 
it should be mixed with some doubt,^ of a righteoliB adminis- 
'tration established in nature, and a future judgment in conse- 
quence of it ; especially when we consider, how very ques- 
donable it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice ; 
how imquestionably littlCj as well as preccurious, the plea- 
sures and profits of it are at the best, and how soon they 
must be parted with at the longest. For, in the deliberations 
of reason, concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case ; so inducements to vice from cool 
expectations of pleasure and interest, so small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in the view of 
reason, to be almost nothing in themselves, and, in compari- 
son with the importance of religion, they quite disajppear and 
are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not 
as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course of life. 
And how sorry an excuse it is will be manifest by observing, 
that we are placed in a condition in which we are unavoida- 
bly inured to govern our passions, by being nec^sitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the same kind (A 
restrainXs, and as great ones too, from temporal regards, as 
virtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason ; and but a 
poor excuse. ' But the proper motives to religion, are the 
proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our natural apprehensicm of God, under 
the character of a righteous Governor and Judge j a nature,- 
and conscience, and apprehension given Us by him ; and 
from the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by i^fe and 
immortality brought to light by the gospel ; and the v)r<Uh of 
God revealed from heaven^ against all ungodliness and unright^ 
outness of men. 

* Put il chap. 6. 
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PART II. 
OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



CHAP. I. 

tJfthe Importance of Christianity, 

Some persons, upon pretetice of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
incredible, and what must be fictitious. And, indded, it is 
certain lo revelation would have been given, had the light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render ono not 
wanting and useless. But no man, in seriousness and sim- 
plicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the 
Btnte of religion in the heathen world before revelation, and 
its present state in those places which have borrowed no 
light iaom it^* particularly, the doubtfulness of some of the 
greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, as 
well as the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind in 
general. It is impossible to say who would have been able 
to have reasoned out that whole system, which, we c&U na- 
tural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition , 
but there is certainly no ground to affirm that the generality 
could : if they could; there is no sort of probability that they 
woukL Admitting there were^ they would highly want a 
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gjtandili^ admonltionj to remind them of itj aiiJ iiicclc&te .it 
upon them. And, ferther still, were they as much disposed 
to attend to religion as the 'better sort of men aro, yet, even 
upon this supposition, there would be variotis x>cca6ions foi 
eupematural instructioil and asistance, and the greatest ad- 
vantages might be afforded by them'. Bo that to say, reve- 
lation is a thing superfluous, v/hat there was no need of, aifd 

; what can be of no service, is I think, to talk quite wiltQy and 
at random. Nor -^^rould it be more extravagant to affirm, 
that mankind is so entirely a t ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
our condition capable of being in any respect belter. 

There are other persons, not tabe raiiked with these, who 

' seem to be getiing into a way of neglecting, and, as it 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, provi- 
ded natural religion to be kept to. With little regard, eithof 

'' to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, * the only design of it/ 
say theyj * must be to establish a belief Of the mOTstl system 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhaps^ 
much promoted by the first publication of Christianity ; but 
Whether they arab^eved and practised, upon the evidence 
and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great matter '* 
This way of considering revelation, though it Is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it and very inuch^ at 
lefngth, runs up into it, and requires to be particularly Con- 
sidered, with regard to the persons who seem to be getting 
into this way. The consideration of it will, likewise, farther 
show the extravagance of the former opinion, and the truth 
(^ the obsefrvatioms in answer to it, just mentioned. And aix 
inquiry into the Importance of Christianity, cannot be art 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibihtj 
of it. 

Now, if God has giverf a revelation to mankind, and Com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianity, 
h i? evident, at ftrst sight, that it cannot in any wise be an 
indifferent matter, whether we obey 'or disobey those (aom- 

^ Invenis multos ^propterca noUc fieri Chnistianos, quia quasi suffi- 

eiunt sibi dc bona vita sua. Bene ^ivere opns est, ait. ^uid onhi {>qb% 
tepturus est Chri^'tus ? TTt hene vivsiT: ? > Jam bene viVo. Q^uid niim 
hecessarius est Coiistus 7 Nullum homiolclium, ftuHum Airtum, nuUam 
rapinam fdclo, res alienas non concupisco, imUbadulteriocontamlner. fVun 
invcniatur in lita mea aliqind quod leprohendatio^ et t^ f^pvehftndnlt fih 
dat ChnfttBiittiiL-^.iiif . tn Pmi{;r yxiL > - 
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mands^, Qftleds- "we are certamlj asaured, that we know all 
the usa^na fbr them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselvM 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
aamar^d of thid ; for ojur ignorance of these reasons proves 
Bothing in the case, since the whole analogy of nature shows, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may bo infinite 
reasons fbr things, with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly 
appear, by considering it morp distinctly : First, As a re- 
publication, and external institution, of natural or essential 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and intended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and ««• 
condly, As containing an account of a dispensation of things^ 
not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is 
not in any sense the whole of it. 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is l^s law ; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all ac4wrdin|^ 
to their works, in a future state. And, which is very mate- 
rial, it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity, firee 
from tltose superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under wluch it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publication of na- 
tural religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for 
the truth of it. Indeed, the miracles and pvophecies record- 
ed in Scripture, were intended to prove a particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence — the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah ; but this does not hinder but that they may also prove 
God's general providence over the world, as our Moral Go- 
vernor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it ; be- 
cause this character of the Author of nature is necessarily 
conivQcted with and Implied in that particular revealed dis- 
petisation of things ; it is likewise continually taught ex- 
pressly. aM insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, 
natural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture reve- 
lation, as it vfould have been, had the design of revelation 
been nothing else than to prove it. 

B«t it may poissibly be disputed, how &r miracles can 
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prove natural religion ; and notable objections inaj be nxged 
against this proof of it, considered as a niatter of specula- 
tion ; but, considered as a practical thing, there can be none. 
For, suppose a person to teach natural religion to a nation 
who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and 
to declare he was commissioned by Qod so to do ; suppoae 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven ; cure all manner of diseases ; and raise the deftd, 
even himself, to life ; — would not this give additional credit 
bilitj to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative publica- 
tion of the law of nature, i e. a, new proof of it ? It would 
be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which hui 
man creatures are capable of having give^ thein. The law 
of Moses, then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative 
publications of the religion of nature : they afford a proof of 
Gbd's general providence, as moral Governor of the world, 
as well as of his particular dispensations of Providence to- 
wards sinful creatures, revealed in the law of the gospel^ 
As they are the only evidence of the latter, so t^ey ai^e 9Xi 
iidttional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great* 
est .and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
QST^tion, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moml go^'Omment of an in^tely perfect Being, but- ready 
to question, whether he were not got beyond the reach of hia 
faculties ; su|>pe8e him brought^ by this suspicion, into great 
'dtinger of bemg carried away by the universal bad example 
of almost every cfne around him, who appeared to have no 
sense, no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this 
perhaps, would-be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
<to religioBi, as nature alone ever placed any man in. What 
'1^ o()nfirmation now must it be to such a person, all at once 
to find, that .this moral system of things was revealed tQ 
niftfikind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he had, 
from principles of reason, believed in ; and t^xat the publish- 
ers of the revelation proved their commission from him, by 
making it appear that he had,intrusted them with a power 
of suspending and changing the general lay/s of nature I 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted ; for it is a thing 
of the utotost importance^ that life aud immortality are eni-^ 
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inentlj brought to light by the gospel. The great doctrineg 
of a j^ture state, the danger of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only con&med in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree of 
fight ; to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther : As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first published, by the miraculous publication it- 
self, so it was intended to serve the same purposes, in future 
ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a so- 
ciety, (hstinguished from common ones, and from the rest of 
the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an instituted form of external re- 
ligion. Miraculous powers were given to the first preachers 
of Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the world ; 
a visible church was established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, only taught, and 
by miracles proved, religion to their contemporaries the benefits 
of their instructions would liave reached bat to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great de- 
gree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent thia 
appears to have been one reason why a visible church was 
instituted ; to be, Jifce-a city upon a hill, a standing memo- 
rial to the world of the duty wluch we owe our Maker ; to 
call men continually, both by example and instruction, to at- 
tend to it, and, by the form of religion ever before their eye»| 
remind them of the reality ; to be the repository of the ora* 
cles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation in aM to that 
of nature, and propagate, it throughout all' generations to 
the end of the world— the light o( revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce natural re- • 
ligion. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is 
thus distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible chui'ch has also a fkrther ten- 
dency to promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
method of education, originally intended to be of more peoul- 
iar advantage to those who would conform to it. For one 
and of the institution was, that, by admonition and reproof, 
as well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, and 
public exercises of religion, the body of Christ, as the Scrip- 
ture speaks, should be ed^ed^; 4. e. trained up ill piety and 
virtue, ion a higher and a belter statfe. This settkwent then« 
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appearing thus beneficial; tending, tn- the nature of the 
thing, to answer, and in some degree actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very notion of 
it implies positive institutions ; for the visibility of the church 
consists in them. Take away every thing of this kind, and 
you lose the very notion itself. So that, if the things now 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and importance of 
positive institutions in general is most obvious ; sipce with- 
out them, these advantages could not be secured to the world 
And it is mere idle wantonness, to insist upon knowing the 
reasons why such particular ones were fixed upon rather 
(han others. 

T2V9 'benefit arising firom this supernatursd assistance, 
which Q];iristianity affords to natural reUgion, is what some 
pexBfsm are very slow in apprehending ; and yet it is a thing 
- distii^t in itself, and a very plain obvious one. Fpr will 
ai(y,4n good earnest, really say, that the bulk of mankind 
in the heathen world were in as advantageous a situatio^i 
with regard to natural religion^ as they are now ampngst 
us ? that it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending to influence 
their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perversion of 
Christianity, and from the mipposition of its having had but 
little good infiuence, however innocently they may be pro- 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upon any 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism ; because 
the manifestation of the law^ of nature by reason, which, up« 
on all principles of theism, must have been Irom God, has been 
perverted and rendered ineffectual in the same manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good effects ot 
Christianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill effects 
at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things 
themselves done have been Aggravated j and if not, Chris- 
tianity hath been often only a pretence ; and the sp,me evils, 
in the main, would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses 
of il have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as argu- 
ments against it, upon principles of theisno. For one can- 
not proceed one step in reasoning upon natural religion, any 
more than upon Christianity, without laying it down as s^ 
first principle, that the dispensations of Providence are not 
to be judged af by their perversions, but by th^ir genuine 
tendencieg j not by what they do actually seem to effect, but 
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by what they "WwTd* effect if mankind did their part, that 
part which is justly ^ut and left upon them. It is altogeth- 
er as much the language of one, as of the other : He that 
is unjust J let him be unjust still ; and he that is holy^ let him be 
holy still* The light of reason does not, any more than 
that of revelation, force men to submit to its authority : both 
admonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, togeth- 
er with the consequences of each ; and, after this, leave 
them at full liberty to act just as they please, till the appoin- 
ted time of judgment. Every moment's experience shows, 
that this is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promulgation of the 
law of nature ; being, moreover, an authoritative proln\rigt|»' 
tion of it, with new light and other circumstances <rf pecu- 
liar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankitid ; theea 
things fully show its importance. And it is to be, obs6rve<| 
farther that as the nature of the case requires, scT all Chris- 
tians are commanded to contribute, by their profession of 
Christianity, to preserve it in the world, and render it such 
a promulgation and enforcement of religion. For it is the 
very scheme of the gospel, that each Christian should, in 
his degree, contribute towards continuing and carrying it (wi ; 
all by uniting in the public profession, and external practice 
of Christianity ; some by instructing, by having the overt 
sight, and taking care of this religious community, the 
Church of God. Now this farther shows the importance 
of Christianity, and, which ia what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we are 
under, to take it into our most serious consideration : and the 
danger there must necessarily be, not only in treating it 
despitefuUy, which \ am not now speaking of, but in disre- 
garding and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
what is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits* 
to the world, and transmitting tiiem down to future times, 
And all this holds, even though the only thing to be consi- 
dered in Christianity were its subserviency to natural reli- 
gion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, as 
containing an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
discoverable by reason, in consequence of which sevijral dis- 
tinct precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
an external institution of natural religion, and a new pro- 

* Rev. xxii. U. 
7 
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mulgation of God's general providence, as righteous Gover* 

nor and Judge of the world ; but it contains also a revelation 
of a particular dispensation of Providence, carrying on by 
his Son and Spirit, fcwr the recovery and salvation of mankind^ 
who are represented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. 
And, in consequence of this revelation being made, we arc 
commanded to be baptized^ not only in the name of the Father ^ 
but also of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and other obliga- 
tions of duty, unknown before, to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, are revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, not from 
positive command merely, but also from the offices which 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine persons in 
the gospel dispensation, or from the relations which, we are 
there informed, they stand in ^o us. By reason is revealed 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. Hence 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to him. In 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations of duty 
which we are under to them. The truth g( the case^ as one 
may speak, in each of these three respects, being admitted, 
that God is the Governor of the World, upon the evidence of 
reason ; that Christ is the Mediator between God and man, 
and the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the evi- 
dence of revelation : the truth of the case, I say, in each of 
these respects, being admitted, it is no more a question, why 
it should be commanded that we be baptized in the name df 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in 
the name of the Father. This matter seems to require to 
be more fuUy stated.* 

Let it b& remembered, then, that religion comes under the 
twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the latter 
as as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the former. 
Now, when religion is consirlered under the first notion as 
an inward principle, to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mii^d and heajrt, the essence of natural religion 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the Fathei 
Almighty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as distin 
guished from natural, to consist in religious regards to the 
&>», and to the Holy^ Ghost, And the obligation we are un- 
der^ of paying these religious regards to each of these di 

* See the Nature, OVligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian Sacm^ 
coeolfl^ &c and GaUiber on Revccded religion, as there quoted. 
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vine persons respectively, arises from the respecti\'e relations 
which they each stand in to us. How these relations are 
made knowa, whether by reason or re'^elation, makes no al- 
teration in the ease ; because tne duties arise out of the rela- 
tions themselves, not out of the manner in which w« are in- 
formed of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper 
office in that great dispensation of Providence, the redemp- 
tion of the w<Kld ; the one our Mediator, the other our Sane- 
ti£er. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to hoth 
these divine persons, as immediately arise, to the view of 
reason, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, 
as the inward good will euid kind attention, which we owe to 
our fellow-creatures, arises out of the common relations be- 
tween us and jhem ? But it will be asked, < What are .the 
inward religious regards, appearing thus obviously due to the 
Sou and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command 
in Scripture, but from the very nature of the revealed rela- 
tions which they staiad in to us ? * I answer, the rdigioua 
regards of reverence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. 
In what external manner this inward worship is to be ex- 
pi'essed, is a matter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps, 
the external manner in which God the 'Father is to be wor- 
shipped, may be mor« so than w*e are ready to think ; but 
the worship, the internal worship itselT, to the Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost, is no farther matter of pure revealed command, 
than as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
revelation ; for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out 
of those relations themselves. In short, the history of the 
gospel as immediately shows us the reason of these obliga^ 
tions, as it shows us the meaning of the words, Son and Ho- 
ly Ghost. 

If this account, of the Christian religion be just, those per- 
sons whocan spfeak lightly of it, as of little consequence, provi- 
ded natural religion be kept to, plainly forget, that Chris- 
tianity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distinguished 
from natural religion, has yet somewhat very important, even 
of a moral nature. For theofficeof our Lord being made know n^ 
and the relation he stands in to us, the obligation of religious 
regards to him is plainly moral, as much as charity to man- 
kind is ; sinctj this obligation arises, before external com* 
urand, immediately out of that his office and relation itself. 
Those persons appear to forgot, that revelation is to be con- 
•idered as informinir us of somewhat new in the state of man- 
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kind, and in the goverment of the world ; as acquainting vm 
with some relations we stand in, which could not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being real, (though 
before revelation we could be under no obligations from tbem^ 
jet upon their being revealed,) there is no reason to think, but 
that neglect of behaving suitab'i j to them will be attended 
with the same kind of consequences under God's government, 
as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations made 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavoida* 
ble or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just as 
much, and just as little, excuse in one case as in the other : 
the ignorance being sup|X>sed equally unavoidable, or 
equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator between God 
and man, t. e. if Christianity be true ; if he be indeed our 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless, disregard to 
him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say what 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural con- 
sequence. For, as the natural consequences of vice in this 
life are doubtless to be considered as judicial punishments 
inflicted by God, so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial 
punishments of the future life may be, in a like way, or a 
like sense, the natural consequence of vice ;f of men's vio- 
lating or disregarding the relations which God has placed 
them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ 
is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance of 
God's Spirit be necessary to renew their nature, in a degree 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which is 
implied in the express, though figurative, declaration, Ear- 
cept a man be bom of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God :J supposing this, is it possible any serious per- 
son can think it a slight matter, whether or no he makes 
.use of the means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 
ing this divine assistance ? especially since the whole analo- 
gy of nature shows, that we are not to expect any benefits, 
-without making use of the appointed means for obtaining or 
enjoying them. Now, reason shows us nothing of the par- 
ticular immediate means of obtaining either temporal or 
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Spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, eithei 
from experience or revelati(m. And experience the present 
case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
being supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable 
irreverence, and really the most presumptuous rashness, to 
treat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteemed 
of little consequence, till it be positively supposed false. N6r 
do I know a higher and more important obligation which 
we are under, than that of examining most seriously into 
the evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; and of embrac- 
ing it, upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
in order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre- 
vent th^r being mistaken. 

First, Hence we may clearly see, where lies the distinc- 
tion between what is positive and What is moral in religion. 
Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see ; 
positive precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we do 
not see./* Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive duties do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
mand ; nor would they be duties at £jl, were it not for such 
command received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner in which the nature of the case, 
or the fact of the relation, is made known, this doth not de- 
nominate any duty, either positive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a positive 
duty as that we be baptized in the name of the Son j be- 
cause both arise equally from revealed command : though 
the relation which we stand in to God the Father^ is made 
known to us by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, 
by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation of 
the gospel admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due 
U) Christ, from his being the voluntary minister of this dis- 
pensation, as it is due to God the Father, from his being the 
fountain of all good ; though the first is made known to us 
by revelation only, the second by reason. Hence also we 

♦ This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts, consider- 
ed respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have somewhat of a mo- 
fal nature, we may see the reason of them considei«d in this view. Mo- 
ral and positive precepts are in some respects alike, in other respects dififer- 
eht 3o far as they are alike, we discern the reasons of both ; so &r as 
tluy aote difl&Mnt, wis diBC^iaii Che reemia of thi? formtBr^ but nfit df the laV 
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0iay see, and, for distinctnesg sake, k may be worth mmi- 
tioningy that poBitive institutions come under a twof<dd con- 
sideration. They are either institutions founded on natural 
religion, as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this 
has also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, 
for it is in the name of Grod, as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
religion, as baptism in the name of the S(»i, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is moral and 
what is positive in religion, app^s the groimd of that pe* 
culiar preference, which the Scripture teaches us to be due 
to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very obvi- 
ous, though we should not see the reason why such parti- 
cular ones are pitched upon, rather tlian others. Whoever, 
therefore, instead of C9.villing at words, will attend to the 
thing itself, may clearly see, that positive institutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one, 
have the nature of moral commands : since the re^^ns of 
jthem appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship of 
God is a moral duty, though no particular mode of it be so. 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made be- 
tween positive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
farther than as they are different ; no farther than as the 
former are positive, or arise out of mere external command, 
the reasons of which we are not acquainted with ; and as 
the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason of 
the case, without such external command. Unless this cau- 
tion be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjimctures 
it is impossible to obey both ; that the former is moral, i. e. a 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that they hold in 
the particular case before us ; but that the latter is positive, 
i. e. a precept of which we do not see the reasons : it is in- 
disputable that our obligation are to obey the former, because 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none 
against it. Farther, positive institutions. I suppose all those 
which Christianity enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than the 
means. Nor is observance of these institutions any religious 
obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as it pro- 
ceeds from a moral principle. This seems to be the stiid 
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logical way of statfitg and determining this matter ; but 
vill, perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, than inaj 
be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though mojfe lax way 
of consideration, and taking the words, moral law and positive 
institutions^ in the popular sense ; I add, that the whol^ 
moral law is as much matter of revealed command, as porl* 
tive institutions are ; for the scripture ezijoins every moral 
virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon a level. 
But the moral law is, moreover, written upon our hearts, in- 
terwoven into our very nature. And this is a plain intima- 
tion of the Author of it, which is to be preferred, when they 
interfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de-; 
termination of this question as some persons seem to think. 
Nor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, firsts 
Though mankind have in all ages been greatly prone to 
j»lace ♦heir religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equi- 
valen for obedience to moral precepts j yet, without making 
any comparison at all between them, and consequently with? 
out determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
of the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
utterly subversive of true religion ; as they are, moreover, 
contrary to th«» whole general tenor of Scriptulre, and like- 
wise to the most express particular declarations of it, that 
nothing can render us ^.ccepted of God, without moral virtue. 
Secondly^ Upon the occasion of mentioning together positive 
and moral duties, the Scripture always puts the stress of re- 
ligion upon the latter, and never upon the fppney ; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, when they 
do not interfere with the latter, yet is a pitdn intimation, that 
when they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, farther, 
as mankind are for placing the stress of their religion any 
where, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the 
intimation now mentioned, should be ineifectua] against this 
prevalent folly ; our Lord himself, from whose command 
alone the obligation of positive institutions arises, has taken 
occasion to make the comparison between them and moral 
precepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating ioiti 
publicans and sinners ; and also when they censured his dis- 
ciples for plucking the ears of com on the Sabkath day. Upon 
this comparison he has determined expressly, and in form, 
which shall hay^ the preference when they interfere. And 
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bj delivering his authoritatvM^ determination in a proverlnal 
ijMnner of expressidfi, he has made it general : / will have 
mercy, and not wcrifice* The propriety of the word prover- 
4^/ is not the thing hfsisted upon, though, I think, the man- 
ner of speaking is to be called so. But that the manner of 
^peaking very remarkably renders the determination general, 
is aurely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case, been 
Bal4.<IIMy, that God preferred mercy to the rigid observance 
of Che. Sabbath, even then, by parity of reason, n^ost justly 
miykt vna have argued, that he preferred mercy,, likewise, to 
the ^observance of other ritual institutions, and, hi general, 
mosal dudes to positive oQes. 44)d thus tlie determination 
would have been general, though its being so were inferred, 
and not ex^Mressed. But as the passage really stands in the 
gospel, it.is much stronger ; for the sense, and the very lite* 
ral words of our Liord's answer, are as applicable to any 
other instance of a oomparison, between positive and moral 
duties, as to this upon which they were spoken. And if, in 
case of competition, mercy is to be preferred to positive in- 
stitutions, it will scarce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. It is remarkable, too, that, as the words are 
a quotation from the Old Testament, they are introduced, on 
both of the forementioned occasions, with a declaration, that 
the Pharisees did not understand the meaning of them. This, 
I say, is very remarkable ; for, since it is scarce possible for 
the most ignorant person not to understand the literal sense 
of the passage in the Prophet, f and since understanding the 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning the 
guililesSj'l ^^ ^^^ hardly be doubted, that the thing which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the Phari- 
sees had not learnt from it, as they might, wherein the gene- 
ral spirit of religion consists ; that it consists in moral piety 
and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual observan- 
ces. However, it is certain we may learn this from his di- 
vine application of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be of 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other as 
of scarce any importance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how great presumption it is to make light 

* Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7. tHoa.vi 

t See Matt ziL 7. 
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of any institutions of divine apjpbintmeut : that our obligations 
to obey all God's commands whatever, are absolute and inT* - 
dispensable ; and that commands merely positive, admitteif". 
to be from him, lay us under a moral obligation- to obey thenlf 
an obligation moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 
To these things T cannot forbear adding, that the account 
now given of Christianitv most strongly shows and enforces 
upon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in order 
to see what the schemd of revelation really is instead of deter- 
mining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be fonxid any pas- 
Bftges, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
religion, we may most certainly conclude such seeming 
meaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
presumption against an interpretation of Scriptures,i4hat such 
interpretation contains a doctrine, which the light of nature 
oannot discover, or a {Nrecept, which the law of nature doea * 
not oblige to. 

* See Oliftp. 3. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Of the 9uppQ9€d Presumption against a RevelaHanf ammd- 

ered as Miraculous, 

Hating shown the importance of the Christian revela^ 
tion, and the obligations which we are under seriously to at^ 
tend to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credibility ] the 
next thing in order is, to consider the supposed presumptions 
against revelation in general, which shall be the subject of 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Christiau in 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones> For it seems the most natural method to remove 
these prejudices against Christianity, before we proceed to 
the consideration of the positive evidence for it, and the ob- 
jections against that evidence.']' 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is some pe« 
culiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles ; so as 
tliQ,t stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth and 
realily of them, than would be sufficient to convince us of 
other events or matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration 
of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought very in- 
significant by many persons ; yet, as it belongs to the sub 
jeet of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and re- 
move some prejudices ; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the anal- 
ogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, 
that Qod created and invisibly governs the world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him abo will hweafrer judge it in righteous- 
ness, i. e. render to every one according to his works ; and 
that good men are imder the secret influence of his Spirit 

• Cbsfk. a^ 4| 6^ 6 t Ckt^ X 
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Whether these things are, or are not, to be called mirapulous, 
is, perhaps, only a question about words ; or, however, is of 
no moment in the case. If the analogy of nature raises any 
presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, it 
must be, either because it is not discoverable by reaspR 
w experience, or else because it is unlike that course of na* 
ture, which is. But analogy raises no presumption against 
the truth of this schem©, upon either of thes« accounts. 

Firsty There is no presumption, from analogy, against the 
truth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by 
reason or experience. For, suppose one who never heard 
of revelation, of the most improved understanding, and ac' 
quainted with our whole system of natural philosophy and 
natural religion ; such a one could not but be sensible, tjiav 
it was but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
of the universe, which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be sensible, that there must he innumerable things, 
in the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carr3ring on, and in what 
is to come, of which he was v/hoUy ignorant, and which 
could not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scl^eme of nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite qx not, it 
is evidently vast, even beyond all possible imagination. 
And, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our view, 
is but as a point, in comparison of tl^e whole pla^ of Provi- 
dence, reaching throughout eternity, past and future ; in 
comparison of what is even now going on in the remote parts 
of the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole 
scheme of this world. And, therefore, that things lie beyond 
the natural reacts qf our faculties, is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them ; because it is certain, 
there are innumerable things in the constitution and govern- 
nieiit of the unive]?se, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly ^ Analogy raises no pre* 
sumption against any of the things contained in this general 
clQctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being unlike the known course of nature. For there is no 
presumption at all, from analogy, that the whole course of 
things, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
wery thing in it, is Uke to any thing in that which is known ; 
and therefore no pecuhar presumption against any thing in 
the former, upon accQUUt of its bein^ unlike to sinj thing i|^ 
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the latter. And in the constitution and natural government 
of the world, as well as in the moral government of it, we 
see things, in a great degree, unlike one another : and there- 
fore ought not to wonder at such unlikeness between things 
visible and invisible. Ho^y^evpr, the scheme of Christianity 
is by no means entirely unlike the scheme of nature ; as will 
appear in the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a di- 
vine mission, has been stated with great exactness by di- 
"vines ; and is, I think, sufliciently understood by every one. 
There are also invisible miracles ; the incarnation of Christ, 
for instance, which, being secret, cannot be alledged as a. 
proof of such a mission ; but require themselves to be pro- 
ved by visible miracles. Revelation, itself, too, is miraculous 
and miracles are the proof of it; and the supposed presump- 
tion against these shall presently be considered. All which 
I have been observing here is, that, whether we choose to 
call every thing in the dispensations of Providence, not disi- 
coverable -yyitbout revelation, nor Uke the known course of 
things, miraculous ; and whether the general Christian dis» 
pensation now mentioned, is to be c£i.lled so, pr not ; the fore* 
going observations seem certainly to show, that there is no 
presufllptien against it, from Jthe analogy of nature. 

H. There is no presumpiioQ, from analogy, against seme 
operations, which we should now call miraculous ; particu*" 
larly, noae against a revelation, at the beginning of the 
wOrld; nothingof such presumptions against it, as is sup*^ 
posed to be implied or expressed in the word miraculausl- 
For a miracle, ipi us v&fj notion, is relative to a course oi 
nature ; and imphes somewhat different from it^ considered 
as beipg so. Now, either thejre was no course of nature at 
the time which we are speaJti^g of; or if there were, we are 
not acquainted wh^t the course of nature is upon the first 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, whether 
mankind had a revelation made to them S.t that time is to be 
considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but as a 
common question of fact, Apd we have the like f eason, be 
it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerning 
thia c^uestion and concerning comm(»i matters of fact of the 
same^ antiquity ; for instance, what part of the earth was 
first peopled. 

Or thus : When manj^nd was first placed ip this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the presdht 
course of nature. Now, whether this power, thus whellj? 
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difierent from the present course of. nature ; for we caimot 
properly apply to it the word miraculous ; whether this power 
stopped immediately after it had made man, or went (hi, and 
exerted itself farther in giving him a revelation, is a question 
of the same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world 
be considered as miraculous, or rather, be called by the name, 
the case will not be different ; since it must be acknowledged, 
that such a power was exerted. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged that our Saviour spent some jeaxs in a course of 
working miracles ] there is no more presumption, worth men- 
tioning, against his liaving exerted this miraculous power, 
ih a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in 
6ne or two more instances, than ih one or two fewer ; in thisj 
than ih anotlier manner. 

It is evi(ient,then^ that there can be no peculiar presumption) 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation^ 
when man was first placed upon the earth. 

Add, that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out ; but 
the whole of history and tradition -makes for the other side^ 
that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any account 
seems to suppose and imply, that this was the original 4i 
it amongst mankind. And these refieiM^ions togieiher} with- 
out taking in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount 10 
'real and very material degree of evidence, that there was a 
sevelation at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confirmation of natural religion, and therefore mentioned in 
the former part of this treatise ] so, likewise, it has a ten- 
dencj to remove any prejudices against a subsequent revela- 
tion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some pecu« 
liar presumption from analogy, ^.gainst miracles ; pcurticulibT« 
ly against revelation, after tke settlement and during the 
continuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard tb tbi^ supposed {wesiHnption, it is te 
be observed in general, that before we can have ground liiii 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called an argumem 
from analogy, tac or against revelation considered as j^me^ 
what miraculous we must be acquainted with a similar or 
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iparallel case. But the history of some other world, seemingly 
in like circumstances with our own, is no more than a parallel 
base ; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a reve- 
lation, from being informed whether such world had one, or 
not; such a proof, being drawn from one single instance 
<tolj, must be infinitely precarious. More particularly : First 
bf all, There is a very strong presumption agaihst common 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before 
the proof of them ; which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof. There is a presimiption of millions to one, against the 
story of Caaarj or of any other man. For suppose a number 
of common fsLCts so and so circumstanced, of which one had 
no kind of proof, should happen to come into one^s thoughts ; 
every one would, without any possible doubt, coticlude them 
to be false. And the like may be said of a single common 
&ct. And from hence it appears, that the question of im* 
portance, as to the matter before us^ isj concerning the degree 
Of the peculiar presumption supposed against miracles ; not 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For^ if there be the presumjption of milliohs to one, 
against the most common facts, what can a small presump* 
tion, additional to this, amount to, though it be peculiar ? It 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only material 
question is, wl^ther there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible 1 Secondly, 
If we leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such 
total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability fbr or against su|)posing, 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occacdons, reasons, or circiunstances, firom whence 
miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And frozti this, 
johed with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that there 
must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater, against 
the particular common facts just now instanced ih, than 
against miracles in general ; before any evidence of either. 
But, thirdly J Take in the consideration of religion, or the 
inoml system of the world, and theti we see distinct particu- 
lar reasons for miracles ; to afford mankind instruction addi* 
tional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
tUff gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be 
part of the original plan of things, that there should be mi- 
raculous interpositions. Then, Uutly^ Miracles must not be 



compared to common natural events ; or to events which| 
tbough uncommon, are similar to what we dailj experience ; 
but to the extraordinary phenomena of liat]are. And then 
the comparison will be, between the presumption against 
miracles, and the presumption against such uncommon ap- 
pearances, suppose, as comets, and against there being any 
mich powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so c<mi- 
traiy to the properties of other bodies not endued with these 
powers. And before atiy one oan determine, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption against miracles, more than 
against other extraordinary things, he must consider, what, 
ujpon first hearing, would be the presumption against title last 
mentioned ap{)earailcea and powers, to a person acquainted 
only with the da%, monthly, and aimual course of nature 
respecting this earth, and with those common powers df 
matter which we every day see. 

Upon all this I conclude, That there certainly is no such 
presumpticm against miracles, as to render them in any wis^ 
mcredible ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
Teasfms for them, ^ves a positive credibility to the history of 
them, in cases where those reasons hold ; ahd that it is by 
no means certain, that there is any peculiar presumption at 
all, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, against miracleSi 
as distinguished from other extraordinary phetiomena ; though 
it is not worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries into 
the abstract nature of evidence, in order to determine a que^ 
tion, whichi without such inquixies, We see is of no iInjpo^ 
tance. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Cf awr Incapacity ofJudpngy wkai were to be uep9eUd Hi 
a Rwehiidn ; and the Credibility from Jtnalogy^ tiuU U 
must cdnlatn HUngi appearing liable to Objection^, 

Besides tlie objections against the evidence for Christianity, 
itianj are alleged against the scheme of it ; against the whok 
manner in which it is put and left with the world ; as well as 
against several particular relations in Scripture : objectiocxs 
drawn from the deficiencies of revelation : fr6m things initap 
pearing to men foolishneii ;* from its containing matters c( 
offence, which have led, and it must have been foreseen, 
would l6ad, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
made to serve the purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; from 
its not being universal ; and, which is a thing o( the same 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincing and satis&e- 
tory as it might have be^n ; for this last is sometimes turned 
into a positive argument against its truth.^ It would be t^ 
dious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, thej 
being so varidiis^ according to the diderent fancies of men. 
There are persons, who thoilk it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules of 
art, agreed lipon by critics* for polite and correct writing. 
And the scdni is IrLexi^ressibie, with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture are treated; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters, but very much also on account of the 
hieroglyphical and figurative mnguage in wluch they are 
left us. Some of the principal things of this sort shall be 
particularly considered in the following chapt^s. Butmv 
design at present is to observe, in general, with respect to this 
whole way of arguing, that, upofi supposition of a revelatioD| 

^ICcr.Ll^ tSMCauip.e. 
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h is highly credible beforehand, we should be inccAipetent 
judges of it, to a great degree ; and that it would contain 
many thiAgs appearing to us liable to great objections, in case 
we judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of nature. And, 
therefore, though objections against the evidence of Christ 
tianity are more seriously to be considered, yet objettions ^ 
against Christianity itself are, in a great measure, frivolous ; 
fi£nost all objections against it, excepting those which are al- 
leged against the particular proofs of its cbmiJig from God. 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning any thing, even revelatioti 
itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed revela- 
tion cannot be proved felse from internal characters. For, 
It may contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
bf diese would prove it false. Nor wiD I take upon me to 
affirm, that nothing else can possibly render any supposed 
revelation incredible. Yet still the observation above is, I . 
think, true beyond doubt, that objections against Christianity, 
as distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out this, is the general design of the 
present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I can- 
not but particularly wish, that the proofs might be attended 
to, rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of anj* 
unacceptable consequences, whether real or supposed, which 
may be drawn from them. For after all, that which is trUe, 
must be admitted ; though it should show us the shortness of 
our faculties, and that we are in nowise judges of many 
things of which we are ajit to think ourselves very compe- 
tent ones. Nor will this be any objection with reasonable 
men ; at least, upon second thought, it will not be any objec- 
tion with suchj against the justness of the following observa- 
tions. 

As Qod governs the world, and instructs his creatures, ac' 
cording to certain laws or rules, in the known course of na*- 
ture, toiown by reason together with experience; so the 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Provid«ice, addi- 
tional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwise have known, and reminded them of 
things which they might otherwise know ; and attested the 
truth of the whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from Grod, if they 
coincide with each other,, and together maV* up e*** •nheme . 
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of ProTidence, our being incompetent judges of one, timii- 
render it credible tha,t we may be incompetent ju4ges also of 
the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged coft* 
stitution and course of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have, been expected; 
and such aii^, men fancy, there lie great objections 'against : 
This renders it beforehand highly credible, that they mai^ 
find the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of it «i8 
they do of the constitution of nature, very different from ex- 
pectations foriped beforehand ; and liable^ in appesCrance, to 
great objections: objections against the scheme itself, ^and^ 
against the degrees and manners of the miraculous interposi-* 
tions, by which it was attested and carried on Thus, sup- 
pose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest manner 
possible, by common known laws ; and that upon some exi- 
gencies he should suspend these laws, and govern, in several 
instances, in. a different manner: if one of his subjects wer« 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could not be 
expected that the same person would be a competent judge^ 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to what degree, 
those laws commonly observed, would be suspended or de- 
viated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the 
ordinary admunstration, there is no reason to think he would 
be a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary. ¥ he thought 
he had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly 
supposable, he nught think also, that he had objections 
against the latter. And thus, as wq fall into infinite follies 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from ex- 
perience and analogy, to judge of the constitution and course 
of nature, it is evidently supposable beforehand, that weshould 
fall into as great, in pretending to judge, in like mannier, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect 
that this latter should appear to us clear of objections, than 
that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what degree, 
or by what means, it were to have been expected that God 
woiild naturally instruct us; so, upon supposition of his 
affording us light and instruction by revelation, additional to 
what he has afforded us by «eason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expected that this supernatural light and instruo- 
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Ma would be affor4ed us. We know not beforehand, what 
degree or kind of natural information it were to be expected 
God would afford men, each by his own reason and experi- 
eiio0 ; nor how far he would enable, and effectually dispose 
tkam to communicate it, whatever it should be, to each other ; 
aor whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly pro- 
bable, Of doubtfjiil ; nqr whether it would be given with equal 
cleamess and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upoA 
any gOo(J ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or 
(ftvei^ the faculty itself by which we are capable of attaining 
it, reason, would be given us at once, or gradually. In like 
manner, we are' wholly ignorant what degree of new know- 
ledge it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
revelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how far, 
or in what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
them, to whom he should originally make the revelation, for 
communicating the knowledge given by it ; and to secure 
their doing it to the age in which they should live, and to 
secure its being transniitted to posterity. We are equally 
ignoratit, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
Wghly J)robable, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should 
have any degree of ihstructioh from it, and any degree of evi- 
dence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether the 
scheme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. 
Nay, we are not in atiy sort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, and conse- 
quently corrupted, by v^bal tradition, and at length sunk 
under it, if mankind so jpleased, and during such time as they 
are permitted, in the degree they evidently are, to act as they 
wiU 

But it may be said, * that a revelatioh ih some of the 
above-metttioned circumstances ; one, for instance, which was 
not conimitted to writirg, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have answered its purpose.' I ask, 
what purpose ? It would not have ansrwered all the purposes 
which it has now answered, ahd in the same degree ; but it 
would have answered others, Or the same in different degrees. 
And which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
in with his general government, we could not at all have de^ 
Urmined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown, tliat we have no principles 

* See Chap. 6. 
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of reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to be 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was most 
suitable to the divine plan of government, in any of the for^ 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object after* 
wards as to any of them, against its being left in one waj, 
rather than another; for this would be to object against 
things, upon account of their being different from expecta- 
tions which have been shown to be without reason. And 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth of 
Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation ; not whether 
it be attended with every circumstance which we should 
have looked for : ahd concerning the authority of Scripture, 
whether it be what it claims to be ; not whethfer it be a book 
of such sort, arid so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. And 
therefore neither obscurity, nOr seeming inaccuracy of style, 
nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of 
particular parts, not any other things of the J Ike kind, though 
they had been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, had promised, that the 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secure from 
those things. Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such 
a kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, since there 
are no objections against the morality of it, but such as can 
show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought originally in 
attestation of it ; no appearance of any thing miraculous in 
Its obtaining in the world j nor any of prophecy, that is, 
of events foretold, which human sagacity could not foresee. 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for all these is ab- 
solutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But were 
it allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower 
than is allowed ; yet whilst any proof of them remains, reve- 
lation will stand upon much the same foot it does at present, 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to have 
the like influence upoti our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will follow, and 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will find 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of arguingi 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not ap- 
plicable to Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of iu 
We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be the eense 
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or intent of such a passage of Scr^>tare, for if it had, it would 
have been expressed more plainly, or have been re{»'esented 
under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may justly 
argue thus, with respect to common books. And the reason 
of this difference is very evident ; that in Scripture we are not 
competent judges, as we are in common books, how plainly 
it were to have been expected, what is the true sense should 
have been expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The Gjiilj question is, what appearance there is that this is 
the sense ? and scarce at all, how much more determiuately 
or accurately it might have been expressed or figured ? 

* But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities of 
all kinds, weaken external prr^bable proof ?* Doubtless. But 
to what practiced purpose can this be alleged here, when it 
has been proved before, that real internal improbalnlities, 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony ? and when it now has been made appear, 
that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to the mat* 
ter we are here considering ? as it will farther appear from 
what follows. 

For though, firom the observations above made, it is mani* 
fest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what su- 
pernatural instruction were to have been expected; and 
though it is self-evident, that tbe objections of an incompetent 
judgment must be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to go one 
8t^ farther, and observe, that if men will be regardless of 
these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre- 
eonceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but also 
probable that they will, imagine Uiey have strong objections 
against it, however really imexceptionable : for so, prior to 
dscperience, they would think they had, against the circum- 
stances, and degrees, and the whole manner of that iiistruc- 
tion, which is afforded by the ordinary course of nature. 
Were th§ instruction which God affords to brute creatures by 
instincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by these to- 
gether with reason, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
tain observation, it would be rejected as incredible, in many 
instances of it, only upon account of the means by which this 
instruction is given, the seeming disproportions, the limita- 
tions, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For in- 
BjtllQce '. TVpuld it ^ot have bee^ thought liighjy improb^,bl«, 
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that men sho\itd have been so jaracji ix.ore capable of diacoi 
vering, even to certainty, the general laws^of matter^ apd tbe 
magnitudes, paths, and Tevolutiops of the heavenly bodies \ 
than the occasions and cures of distempers, and many othex 
things, in which human life seems so much more nearly coa* 
oemed, than in astronomy ? How capricious and irregular a 
way of information, would it be said, b that of iwctntion^ by 
means of which nature instructs us in matters of science^ and 
in many things upon which the affairs of the world greatly 
depend ; that a man should, by this faculty be made ac- 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, he is 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been search- 
ing after, it may be, for years. 80 likewise the imperfections 
attending the only method by which nature enables and di« 
rects us to commimicate our thoughts to each other, are ixx'* 
numerable, Language is, in its very nature, inadequate, 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even from negligence; 
and so liable to it from design, that every man can deceive 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance more, 
that brutes, without reason, should act, in many respects, 
with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater tha^ what mei^ 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Yet it 
16 certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whethef 
it be their own, indeed, is another question. From these 
things it is highly credible beforehand, that upon supposition 
Gk)d should afford men some additional instruction by revela-? 
tion, it would be with circumstances, in maimers, degreesi 
and respects, which we should be apt to &ncy we had great 
objecti(»is against the credibility of Nor are the objecticms 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in general, at 
aU more or greater than the analogy of nature would before 
hand, — ^not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this analogy 
may not be suflicient, in some cases, to ground an expecta- 
tion ujwn ; — ^but no more nor greater, than analogy would 
show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that there 
might seem to lie against revelation. 

By appl3dng these geneml observations to a particular ob* 
jection, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are applica- 
ble to others of the like kind ; and indeed to almost all ob- 
jections against Christianity, as distinguished from objectioBS 
against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as it wae 
not unusual, in the apostolic age, for persons, upon their coi> 
version to Christianity, to be endued with TniraculoTjs gifts ; 
80, some of those persons exercised thiae gifts in a strangej^y 
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iiregular and diaorderlj macmier ?. and this is made au objeo 
lion against their being really miraculous. Now, the fore- 
going observations quite remove this objection, how consider- 
able soever it may appear at first sight. For, consider a per- 
son endued with any of these gifts, for instance, that of 
tongues \ it is' to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over tllis miraculous gift, as he would have had over it, had 
it been the effect of habit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily 
is ; or the same power over it, as he had over any other na- 
tural endowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
mamner he did any other ; either regularly and upon proper 
occasions only, or irregularly and upon improper ones ; ac- 
cording to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence. 
Where, then, is the objection ? Why, if this miraculoufi pow» 
^ w?is indeed given to the world to propagate Christianity 
find attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
that other sort of persons should have been chosen to be in 
irested with it ; or that these should, at the same time, hav^i 
been endued with prudence ; or that they should have been 
continually restrained and directed in the exercise of it ; t. e. 
that God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
di^erent manner or higher degree. But, from the observa* 
tions made above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and maimers it were to have been ex- 
pected he should miraculously interpose ; upon supposition 
of^ his ddng it io some degree and manner. Nor, in the na- 
tural course of Pf evidence^ are superior gifts of memory, elo* 
quence, knowledge, and othei talents of great influence, con- 
ferred only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor is the 
instruction add admonition naturally aflbrded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education, commonly given in 
a manner the most suited to recommend it ; but often with 
circumstances, apt to prejudice us against such instruction. 
. One might go on to add, that there is a great resemblance 
between the light of nature and of revelation, in several other 
respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour 
which renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
thing ; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to our 
<i|r4inaTy temporal afi&irs. The more distinct and particular 
knowledge of those. things, *the study of which the Apostle 
calls, gomg^on unh perftciionh* and of the prophetic parts 
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of revelation, like many parts df natural and even civil know* 
ledge, may require very exact thought and careful ccMisidera- 
tion. The hinderances, too, of natural and of supernatural 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. And aa 
it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet imder- 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the re«^«fu- 
Hon of all things^* and without miraculous interpositions, it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at ; 
by the continuance and prc^ess of learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons, attending to, comparing and pur- 
suing, intimations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world. For 
this is the way in which aU improvements are made ; by 
thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our 
minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, which 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the same 
phenomena, and the same fe.culties of investigation, from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the pos- 
session of mankind several thousand years before. And pos* 
nbly it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass, 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of 
Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a material re- 
spect ; for that natural knowledge is of little or no cons&r 
quence. But I have been speaking of the general instruction, 
which nature does or does not afford us. And besides, some 
parts of natural knowledge, in the more common restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence to the 
ease and convenience of hfe. But suppose the analogy did, 
as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might be abundantly 
supplied from the whole constitution and course of nature ; 
which shows, that God does not dispense bis gifts according 
to our notions of the advantage and consequence they would 
be of to us. And this in genei^, with his method of dis- 
pensing knowledge in particular, would together mak^ out 
an analogy fuU to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more generally : 
"Hie Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin, and 
Cftmstianity as an ttcpedient to recover it, to help in these le^ 

* AcU tii. 91. 
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apecta where nature l^iils ; in particular to supply the deficien- 
cies of natural light. Is it credible, then, that so many agea 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such a sort, of 
so great and so general importance, was made known to man* 
kind ; and then that it should be made known to so small a 
part of them ? Is it conceivable, that this supply should be 
so very deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubtful- 
ness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, lie open to all 
the Uke objections, as the light of nature itself?'* Without 
determining how far this in fact is so, I answer, it is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are naturally liable 
to diseases ; for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
vided natural remedies.*!' But remedies existing in nature 
have been unknown to mankind for many ages ; are known 
but to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity and difficulty, in 
the nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
often to make them very improper, where they are absolutely 
necessary. It is after long labor and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as useful as 
they are ; after high contempt and absolute rejection of the 
most useful we have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
have seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskiUully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with the rightest application, the success 
of them is often doubtful. In many cases, they ^e not at 
all eflfeclual ; where they are, it is often very slowly : and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen €U5Company- 
ing it, is, not uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some w&l 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with the excuse, 
that if they would, it is not certain whether it would be suc- 
cessful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, for 
which there are known natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the 
remedies which nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same princi- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude that they 
must be so, would lead us likewise to conclude that there could 
be no occasion for them ; i. e. that there could be no diseases 
at all. And, therefore, our experience that there are diseases, 
ehows^ that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition nature 

♦ Chap. 6. t S«e Chap. 5. 
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has provided remedies for them, that these remedies may be 
8IS by experience we find they are, not. certain, nor perfect, nof 
universal ^ becaiise it shows, that the principles upon which 
we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from aJU these 
things 1 Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to us as 
being of divine revelation. For this woidd be to infer, that we 
are unable to judge of any thing, because we are unable to 
judge of all things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, 
not only of the meaning, but abo of the morality and the 
evidence, of revelation. Firstj It is the province of rca^ 
son to judge of the morality of the Scripture ; t • e. not whe^ 
ther it contains thing's different from what we should have 
expected from a wise, just and good Being ; for objections 
from hence have been now obviated ; but whether it contains 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness; to 
what the light of nature teaches us of God. And I know no- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting such ob- 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which would equally 
conclude, that the constitution of mature is contradictory to 
wisdom, justice, or goodness ; ^hlcU'most certainly it is not. 
Indeed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, given 
to particular persons, requiring actions, v/hich would be im- 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it is 
easy to see, that all these are of such fi kind, as that the pre- 
cept ehanges the whole nature of th0 case and of the ac- 
tion ; Etnd both constitutes and shows that not to be unjust or 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have appeared and 
really have been so : which meiy well be, since none of these 
precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were com- 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act from the spiht of 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not alter 
the nature of the case, or of the action in any of these insta1> 
ces. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require onty 
the doing an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right to either Mfd 
or property, hut what arises solely fi-om the grant of God. 
When this grant is revoked, they cease to have any rights at 
all in either ; and when this revocation is made known, a^ 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
deprive them of either. And though a course of external 
acts, which without command v/ould be immoral, must make 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no such 
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natural tendency. J thought proper to sa j thus much of the 
ifew. Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious actions, 
but actioas which would have been \'icious, had it not been 
lar such precepts ; because they are sometimes weakly urged 
as immoral, and great weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at all in 
these precepts, but what arises from their being offences ; 
f. e. from their being liable to be perverted, as indeejd they 
are, by wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid pur- 
poses, and perhaps, to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. And 
objections from this head are not objections against -revela- 
tion, but against the whole notion of religion, as a trial j and 
against the general constitution of nature. Seamdly, Rea- 
son is able to judge, and must, of the evidence of revelation, 
and of the objections urged against that evidence ; which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme^ 
since there are none against the morality of it ; but tokat oh' 
jections there are agaimst iU evidence : or, what proof there 
remains of it^ after ine alloicances made for the objectionM 
against that proof Because it has been shown, that the ob- 
jections against ChAstianity^ as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence^ are frivolous^ For surely very little 
weight, if any at allj is to be laid upon a way of arguing and 
objecti»g, which, when apphed to the general constitution of 
nature, experience shows not to be conclusive: and such, I think, 
is the whole way of objecting treated of throughout this chap- 
ter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon suppositions, 
which mislead us to think, that the Author of nature would 
not act, as we experience he does ; or would act, in such and 
such cases, as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting will appear 
yet more evidently from hence, that the chief things thus ob- 
jected against, are justified, as shall be farther shownjf by 
distinct, particular, and full analogies, in the constitution and 
course of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as objections 
of the foregoing sort against revelation are, yet, when a sup- 
■posed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 

♦ Chap. 7. t Chap. 4, later part j and 6, 6. 
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more general and xiniform tendency to promote \irtue, than, 
all circumstances considered, could have been expected firom 
enthusiam and political views ; this is a presumptive proof of 
its not proceeding from them, and so of its truth ; because 
ix% are competent judges, what might have been expected 
firom enthusiasm and political views. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Chrishanityf considered as a Scheme or CanitiiuHonj 

imperfectly comprehended* 

It hath been now shown,* that the analogy of nature ren« 
ders it highly credible beforehand, that, supposing a revelation 
to be made, it must contain many things very different from 
what we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
takes off the force of those objections, or rather precludeslhem. 
But it may be alleged, that this is a very partial answer to 
guch objections, or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
them : because it dpth not show at all, that the things object? 
ed against can be wise, just, and good ; much less, that it 
is credible they are so. It will therefore be proper to show 
this distinctly, by appljdng to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer above*f 
given to tbe like objections against the constitution of nature ; 
before we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the former. Now, that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended ; a scheme, in which means are made use of 
tc accomplish ends ; and which is carried on by general laws. 
For, from these things it has been proved, not only to be pos- 
sible, but also to be credible, that those things which are ob- 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and 
goodness ; nay, may be instances of them : and even that 
tile constitution and government of nature may be perfect io 
the highest possible degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, 
and of the like kind, it is evident, the like objections agidosl 
it must admit of the Hko answer. And, 
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I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our compieheji- 
sion. The moral government of God is exercised, by gradu^ 
ally conducting things so in the course of his providence^ mat 
every one, at length, and upon the whole, shall receive accord- 
ing to his deserts j and neither fraud nor violence, but truth 
and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity is a particular 
scheme imder this general plan of providence, and a part of it, 
conducive to its completion, with regard to mankind ; consist- 
ing itself also of various parts, and a mysterious economy 
'H^hicl^ has been carrying on from the time the world came 
into its present wretched state, and is still carrying on, for it3 
recovery, by a divine person, the Messiah ; ' who is to gather 
together in on**, the children of God tha^ are scattered abroad,'* 
and establish * an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness/f And in order to it, after various manifesta- 
tions of things, relating to this great and general scheme ol 
"Providence, through a succession of many ages ; — (' for the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testified before- . 
band his sufferings, and the glory that should ifoilow : unlo 
whom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, 
they did minister the things which are now reported- unto us by 
them that have preached the gospel; which things the angels 
4esire to look into:'J) — after various dispensations, looking 
forward and preparatory to this final salvation, * In the fulness 
of time,' when infinite wisdom thought fit. He, * being in the 
form Of Gbd, made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obecfient to death, even the death of the 
cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a namd which is above every name ; that at the 
l»ame of Jesus every kQee shoujd bow, of things in heaven, 
|»d things in the earth, and things under the earth ; and that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.'§ Parts likewise of this economy 
. are the miraculous missioii of the Holy Ghost, and his ordi- 
ftary assistances given to good rcten ; the invisible government 
which Christ at present cxercjses over his Church ; that which 
he himself refers to in these word8,|] * In my father's house 
are many mansions — ^I go"^ prepare a place for you ;' and 
hia fii*,ure return to 'judge the wotld in, righteousness, and 
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compktelj re-establish the kingdom of God. * For the Fa* 
ther judgeth no man ; but hath committed all judgmeiit upto 
the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as thej 
honour the Father.* AU power is given unto him in heave^i 
and in earth.l And he must reign, till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. Then cometh the end, when 'he shall 
haye delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
when he shall have put down all rula^ apd all authority and 
power. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself he subject unto him that put 
all things imder him, that God may be all in all.';]; Now 
little, surely, need be said to show, that this system, or scheme 
of things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The 
Scripture expre^ly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, ope 
cannot read a passage relating to this 'great mystery of 
godliness,'^ but what immediately runs up into something 
which shows us our ignorance in it ; as every thing in nature 
shows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And 
whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, will find so much 
more unrevealed, as will convince him, that, to all the purpo- 
ses of judging and objecting, we know as little oiix, as of the 
constitution of nature. Omr ignorance, therefore, is as muc)) 
an answer to our objections against t)ie perfection of one, as 
against the perfection of the other. 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as 
nmch as in the natural scheme of things, meaps are made use 
of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this furnishes 
us with the same answers to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind against the con- 
stitution of nature. It shows the credilnlity, that the things 
objected against, how foolish^ softer they appear to men* 
may be the very best means of accpmplislung the very be^ 
ends. And their appearing fooliskneas is no presumption 
against this, in a scheme so greatly bey<md our comprehen- 
sion. 

m. The credibility, that the Christian dispensation may 
have been, all aloog, carried on by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, may require to be more distinctly made 
out Consider, then, tipon what ground it is we say, that the 

» John ▼. 92, 23, f Mutt xxviii 18, J 1 Cor. xt. ^ * 
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whole common course of nature is carried on according to gen« 
eral fore-ordained laws. We know, indeed, several of the gen* 
eral laws of matter; and a great part of the natural behaviour 
of living agents is reducible to general laws. But we know, in^ 
a mann^, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tempests, earth- 
quakes, famine, pestilence, become the instruments of destruc* 
ticm to mankind. And the laws by which persons bom into 
the wcmtM at such a time and place, are of such capacities, ge- 
muses, tempers ; the laws, by which thoughts come into out 
mind, in a multitude of cases ; and by which innumerable 
things happen, of the greatest influence upon the affairs and 
state of the world : these laws are so whoUy unknown to us, 
that we call the events, which come to pass by them, acci- 
dental ; though all reasonable men know certainly, that there 
cannot, in reality, be any such thing as chance ; and conclude, 
Aat the things which have this appearance, are the result of 
general laws, and may be reduced into them. It is then but 
an excee(&g little way, and in but a very few respects, thai 
we can trace up the natural course of things before us, to 
general laws. And it is only from analogy that we conclude 
5ie whole of it to be capable of being reduced into them , 
only from our seeing, that part is so. It is from our finding, 
^ that the course of nature, in some respects and so far, goes on 

by general laws, that we conclude this of the rest. And if 
< that be a just ground for such a conclusion, it is a just ground 

also, if not to conclude, yet to comprehend, to render it suppos- 
able and credible, which is sufficient for answering objections, 
that Grod's miraculous interpositions may have been, all along^ 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, that mira- 
culous powers should be exerted at such times, upon such 
occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with regard to 
such persons, rather thaa others ; that the affairs of the 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural course so far, 
should, just at such a point,, have a new direction given them 
by miraculous interpositions ; that these interpositicms should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only : all this may 
have been by general laws. These laws are unknown, 
indeed, to us ; but no more unknown, than the laws from 
whence it is, that some die as soon as they are bom, and 
oliiers live to extreme old age ; that one man is so superior to 
another in understanding; with innumerable more things, 
which, as was before observed, we cannot rgduce to any laws 
or rules at all, though it is taken for granted, they are as 
much reducible to general ones as gra\italion. Now, if tlie 
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revealed disponsatitms of Pfovidence, and miraculous inteipo* 
sitions, be by general laws, as well as God*s ordinary govern- 
ment in the course of nature, made known by reason and 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect that every exi- 
gence, as it arises, should be provided for by these general 
laws of miraculous interposition, than that every exigence in 
nature should, by the general laws of nature : yet there might 
be wise and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions should 
be by general laws ; and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, by other miracles. 

Upon the whde, then, the appearances of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known and of such a certain particular kind in 
other respects. Now we see no more reason, why the frame 
and course of nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianity should. And that the former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of its 
truths may be so too. And as it is manifest, that Christianity 
IB a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility that it may have be^i all along 
carried on by general laws no less than the course of nature, 
has been distinctly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable that there would, 
be the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities in 
Christianity as in nature ; t. e. that Christianity would be 
Uable to the like objecticms, as the frame of nature. And 
these objections are answered by these observations concern- 
ing Christianity ; as the like objections against the frame of 
nature, are answered by the like observations concerning the 
frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a matter 
of fiict, having, in general, been obviated in the preceding 
chapter : and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it, having been obviated in this ; the 
next thing, according to the method proposed, is to show, that 
the principal objections in particular, against Christianity, 
may be answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
And as one of them is made ai^ainst the whole scheme of it 
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u^thei, M just now described, I choose to consider it here^ 
rather th:\n in a distinct chapter by iuelf. The thing objected 
agaioat ilib echrane of the gospel is, ' That it seems to sup- 
poee God was reduced to the necessity of a long' series of in- 
.tricate means, in order to accomplish his ends, the recorery 
and salvation of the world ; in like sort as men, for want ot 
understanding, or power, not being able to come at their ends 
directly, are foccoA to go round about ways, and make use of 
rmjiy perplexedcontrivances to arrive at them.' Now, every 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, conadered as an 
Db)eouon against the truth of Christianity. Fot, according 
to otir manner of conception, God makes use of variety of 
means, what we odea tljink tedious coies, in the natural 
course of providence, ^r the. acconqtlisbmenl (^ all his ends. 
Indeed, it is certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite 
beyond our comprehension ; but the mystery is es great in 
nature as in Chrisijftmiy, We know what we ourselves aim 
»t, as final ends ; atv^ what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how 
&i things are considered by the Author of nature, under the 
■ingle noti(m of means and ends ; so as that it may be said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
manner o( conception concerning this matter somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising &om gur. extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much is mani- 
fest, that Die whole natural world and government of it is a 
scheme, or system ; not a fixed, but a progressive one : a 
scheme, in which the opemlion of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to can be at 
tained. The change of seasons, the ripeiung erf the fruits ot 
istory of a fiower, is an instance of this ; 
Thus, vegelaltle bodies, and those (A 
ably formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
; itate. And thus rational agents, who 

bodies, are natttrally directed to form, 
rs and character, by the gradual gaining 
,- perience, and by a long course of action, 

oly successive, as it must be of necessity, 
life and being is appointed fay God to be 
ther ; and that, to be the means of at- 
laining to another succeeding one: In&ncy to childhood; 
childhood to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are impa* 
tiMit, and for i^edpiladng things -. hut the Author of natuw ~ 
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uppears deliberate ttuougbout his operations ; accomplishing 
hia natural ends by slow successive sieps. And theie ia a 
plan of thingB beforehand laid out, which, from the nature of 
it, requires various systems of means, as well as length of 
time, in order iq the carrying on its several parts into execu- 
tion. Thus, in the daily course of natural providence, God 
operates in the very same manner as in the dispensation q( 
Christianity : making one thing subservient to another ; thia, 
to somewhat farther ; and so on, through a progreaaivo seriea 
qf means, ■which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our uimost view. Of this manner of operation, every thing 
we see in the course of nature is as much an insUnce, aa atiy 
pan of tbe Chiutiw) dispetuuitiop. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of ike particular System of Christianity ; the Appoinimmii 
of a Mediator^ and the Redemption of the World by him. 

There is not, I thinks any thing relating to Christiamtj, 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation of 
Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly liable to it 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all imagined pre«> 
sumption agaii^t the general notion of ' a Mediator between 
Grod and man.** For we find, all living creatures are brought 
into the world, ajid their life in infancy is preserved, by the 
instrumentality qf others ; and every satisfaction of it, some 
way or other, is bestowed by the like means. So that the 
visible government, which God exercises over the world, is by 
the instrumentality a^d mediatioii of otjae^s. And how far 
his invisible government be or be not so, it is impossible to 
determine at ajl by reason. And the supposition, that part 
of it is so, appears, to say the least, altogether as credible as 
the contrary. There is then no sort of objection, from the 
light of natnre, against the general notion of a mediator bcr 
tween God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, 
or as an appointment in this dispensation ; since we find, by 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instru- 
ments of good and evil to us, the instruments of his jiistice 
and his mercy. And the objection here referred to is urged, 
not against mediation in that high, eminent, and peculiai 
sense, in which Christ is our mediator ; but absolutely against 
the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is under tb^ 

♦ 1 Tim, ii. 5, 
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proper moral (government of God, or in a slate of religion, be^ 
fore we can enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine 
concerning the redemption of it by Christ j so that supposi- 
tion is here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now, the divine 
moral government which religion teaches us) implies) that the 
consequence of vice shall be misery, in some future state, by 
the righteous judgment of God. That such consequent pun« 
ishment shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But; as it is not in any sort to be supposed, that we 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which 
it is fit future punishment should be inflicted, or why God 
has appointed such and such consequent misery should fol* 
low vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, how or in 
what manner it shall follow^ by what mimediate occasions, 
or by the instrumentality of what means; there is P3 ab* 
smrdity in supposing, it may follow in a way analogous to 
that in which many miseries follow such and such courses 
of action at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely 
death by diseases, death from the hands of civil justice. 
There is ilo absurdity in supposing future punishment may 
follow wickedness of coursej as we sjueak, or iti the 'v^ay 6i 
natural consequencesj from God^s origirial constitution of the 
world ; fi*om the nature he has given us. aild from the condi 
tion in which he places us : or, in like manrier, as a fiersoti 
rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down ; in the way of natural coilsequehc^,- breaks 
his limbs, suppose j in the way of natural consequence of this, 
without help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended j with hearing* 
it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future punish- 
ments of wickedness may be in the \'!^ay df natural conse*- 
quence ; as if this were taking the execution of justice out of 
the hands of Gdd, atid giving it to nature. But they should 
remember that wheri things come to pass according to the 
course of nature, this does not hirider them from being his 
dding, who is the God of nature ; and that the Scripture as- 
cribes thos^ punishments to divine justice, which are khowti 
to be natural ; and which must be caDed sd, when distin- 
guished from duch as are mii^aculolis. But, after all, thisi 
supposition, or rathcir this way of speaking, is here made use 
of only by Way of illu3ti*atioil of the subjefcl before us. For, 
since it must be admitted, that the future punishment of 
wickedness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, but of 
reason^ equity, and justice • it et)inesj for aught I see, to the 
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iame thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted in a way 
analogous to that in which th6 temporal punishments of vice 
and folly are inflicted, or in any other way: And though 
Uiere were a difference, it is allowable in the t)re8eht case Vb 
liiake this supjiositioiij plainly not an incre^ble one, That 
future punishment may follow wickedness in the way of 
natural consequencei or according to some general laws of 
^vemment already established in the imiverse. 

III. Upon this supposition, or eveil without it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the couk 
stitution of nature^ or appointments of Providetlce : the pro- 
Vision which is made^ that all: the bad natural consequences' 
df men's actions should riot always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences^ as, according to 'the settled course 
of things, would inevitably have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certciin degrees, be prevented. We are apt, pre* 
8umptuouslyj to ima^e, that the world might have been so 
bonstituted, as that there would not have been any such thin^ 
as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the Author of 
nature penmta it. But then, he has provided reliefs, and, 
in many cases, perfect remedies fdr it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; r^liefe and remedies even for that evi!, which \a' 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, iii the cdurse of 
nature, would have continued, arid ended in our destruction, 
but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of se- 
verity and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. Thus, 
all the bad consequences, now mentioned, of a man's tHfling 
iipon a precipice, niig^ht be preverited. And, though all were 
act, yet some of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected ; by another's coming to the rash man's relief, with 
his own laying hold on that reHef, in such sort as the case 
requires. Persons may do a great deal themselv^ towards 
jHreventing the bad corisequerices df their follies ; and more 
may be done by themselves, together with the assistance of 
othsrs, their fellow creatures ; which assistance nature re- 
quires and prompts us to. This is the general constitution of 
the world. Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseen naturally to 
draw after them misery to the doer, it should have been no 
more in human power to have preverited that naturally con- 
sequent misery, in any instance, than it is, in all ; no one can 
say, whether such a more severe constitution of' things might 
not yet have been really good. But that, on- the contrary, 
provision is made by nature, that we may and do, to so great 
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degree, prevent the bad. natural effects of our follies ; thk 
may be called mercy, or compassion, in the original conelitu- 
tioo of the world j compassion, els distiDguished liom good- 
ness In generaL And, the whole known constitution and 
course of things affording ua instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the anaJogy of nalure to hope. "Jaat, 
however niinoua the natural consequences of vice might be, 
from the general laws of God's government over the universe, 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
eventing those ruinous consequence^ 
f i at least from following universally, 

, will wonder at findihg this tnade a 
i in-nny degree doubtful. The gene- 
3 far from having that awful sense of 
]t state of vice and misery and dark* 
reasonable, that ihey have scarce any 
t at all, about this matler, any way ; 
IS may have spoken unadvisedly coH' 
bseive, what we experience to be, and 
istitution of nature, cannot but be, the 
ar and disorderly behaviour ; even of 
such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce call vicious.. 
Now, it is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences of 
irregidarity will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is 
so. And there is no comparison between these irregularities^ 
and the greater instances of vice, or a dissolute profligate dia* 
regard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all in religioft 
For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, presump,. - 
tuously to introduce that confusion and misery into the king' 
domof God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced ; to blas- 
pheme the sovereign Ixird of all ; to contemn bis authority j 
to be injurious to the degree they are, to their fellow-creaturea, 
the creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, in the pre- 
sent world, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even death i and, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
that as ifo one (!ail say, in what degree fatal the unprevented 
consequences of vice May be, according to the general rule of 
divine government ; .so it is by no means intuitively certain, 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the nature of the 
tiling, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of nature. 
However, there would be large ground to hope, that the uni- 
versal government was not so severely strict, but that there 
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Ikras room for pardoti, or for having those penal caoBbqaeacea 
prevented. Yet, 

rV. There seema no probability, that any thing we dould 
do, would cdone, and of itself, prevent them ; prevent their fbl^ 
lowing, or being inflicted. But one wotdd think, at least, it 
were impossible that the contrary should be thought certain. 
For we are not acquainted with the whole of the case. We 
are not informed of all the reasons, w;hich render it fit that 
Aiture punishments should be inflicted ; and, therefore, canribt 
know, whether any thing we could do would make such an 
alteration, els to render it fit that they should be remitted. Wd 
do not know, what the whole natural or appointed consequent 
ces of vice are, nor ill what way thdy would follow, if not pre- 
vented ; and, therefore, can in no sort say, whethef we could 
do aiiy thing, which would be suflUcient to prevent them. 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect the analogy 
of nature, or providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upoii in this matter, yet it is 
sufllcient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any 
kind of evidence, urged by l^ay of objection against a doctrine, 
the proof of which is liot reason, but revelation. Consider, 
then, peojile ruin their fortunes b'y extravagance ; they bring 
diseases upon themselveJs by excess ; they incur the penalties 
of civil laws, and sutely civil government Is natinral : will sor- 
row for the^e follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of them i 
On the contrary, nien's natural abilities of helping themselves 
are often impaired ; 6r, if not, yet they af e forced tO be be- 
holden to the assistance of dthets, ufion several iswJcounts, ahd 
in dlflferent ways: dssistancfe which they 1»^ould have had no 
Occasion for, had it ndt been for their misconduct ; but which, 
in the disadvantagedtis tonditibil they have reduced them- 
selves to, ]A absolutely necessary to their recovery, alKi re- 
trieving their affairs. Now, since this is but case, considering 
Ourselves merely as ihhabitants of this world, and as havihg 
a temporal ihtei^est here, tnider the natural government of 
God, which, hdWevet, has a g^eat deal mbral ih it ; why is 
it not supposable, that this majr be our case also in our more 
important capacity, as ufadei* his perfect mdral govetotnent, 
and having a moi'e general arid future interest depending ? If 
we have misbehaved in tkis higher capacity, and rendered 
ourselves bbnoxious to the future punishment which Gkxl has 
annexed to vice ; it is plainly credible, that behaving well for 
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the time to come, may be-^not useless, God folrbid — ^Imt 
wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that puhish- 
ment ; or to put us in the condition wMch We should haVc 
been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

And though we ought to reason with all reverence, wheh- 
ever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it may be 
added, that it is clearly contrary to all bur notions of gx^verh- 
ment, as well as to what is, in fact, the general cbhstitution 
of natiure, to suppose that doing well for the future, should 
in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad consequehc^i^ of hav- 
ing done evil, or all the punishmetit annexed to disobedience. 
And we have manifestly notliing from whence to determine, 
in what degree, and in what ic^ase6, reformation would pre 
vent this punishinent, even supposing that it would in some. 
And, though the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to pre- 
v^dt what mankind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, 
and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
oppodtion to Christianity *, yet^ by the general prevalence of 
jMropitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world, this* notion, of 
repentance alohe being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laWs of 
God's government, been permitted to operate, without any 
interposition in our behalf, the future punishment, folr ahght 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, muisft 
inevitably have followed, notwithstanding ahy Ihing we could 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it which you 
please, revelation comies in; coimrms every doubting fear^ which 
bould enter into the heart of man, concerning the future Xvtt- ** 
prevented consequence of wickiedhess ; suppbses the >vorld 
to be in a state of ruin, (a sutiposition which seems the very 
groimd of the Christian dispensaticm, and which, if not proveable 
by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary to it ;) teaches us, too, 
that the rules of divine goyehimeht are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately attd directly upon repentance, or by the 
sole efficacy of it j but then teaches, at the same time, what 
nature might justly have hoped, that the moral government of 
the univetse was not so rigid, but that there was room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequeijces of vice ; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation 
leaches us, that the tmknown Taws of God's more general 
government, no leas than the particular laws by w^iich we 
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experience he governs us at present, are cosnpasBigiiale,* sti^ 
well as good, in the liiore general notion of goodness ; and 
that he hath mercifully provided, that there should be an 
interposition to prevent the destruction of human kind, what- 
ever that destruction unpreveiited Would have heen. ' God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begmten Son, that 
whosoever believeth,' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense^ * that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish;'! gave his son in the same way of goahiess to the 
world, as he afibrds particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow^creatureSf when, without it^ their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies; in the 
SEune way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and 
infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God ' loved us, and 
have himself for us,' with a love which he himself compares 
to that of huipan friendship ; though, in this case, all com- 
parisons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be illustrated by them. H^ interposed in such a rnann^, as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution of jus- 
tice upon sinners, which God had appointed should otherwise 
have been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, as 
to prevent that punishment from actually follolving, which, 
according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such 
interposition,! 

If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with Jivitie goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 

♦ Page 128, &c f Mn iii. 1 6. 

{ It cannot, I suppose, ht imagined, eten by the most cntioty reader, 
that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing said in tiiis chap* 
ter, that none can have the benefit of the general red.em]>tion, but sudi 
as have the advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present 
life. — ^But, it may be needful to^ mention, that several questions, tvhidi 
have been brought into the subject before us, and determined, are not in 
the least enterea into here; questions which have been, I fear, rashly 
determined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contrary ways. For in* 
stance ; Whether God could have saved the world by other means than 
the death of Christy consistently with the general laws of his government t 
And, had not Christ came into the world, what would have been th« 
future condition of the better sort of men : those just persons over ths 
face of the earth, for whom Manasses in his prayer asserts, repentanca 
was not appointed ? The meaning of the first of these questions is 
greatly ambiguous ; y^d neither of them can properly be answered, 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we know 
the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very mquiiy, what would AoM 
^ahwed if God had not don^ as he has? may have m it some very great 
Impropriety ; and oi^ht not to be carried on any farther than is neoes* 
i^ry to help our partial and inadequate conoeptiont of things. 
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5#\Jl entirely remove lliat appearance. For, were wo to sup- 
pose the constitution of things to be such, as that the wholo 
creation must have perished, had it not been for somewhat, 
which God had appointed should be in order to prevent that 
ruin ; even this supposition would not be inconsistent, in any de- 
gree, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But still itmay 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
fore us, supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
State. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity \\ hich 
has put us into this state Whoever will consider the mcuiifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; that the 
best have great wroAgnesses with themselves, which ihcy 
con^.plain o^ and endeavour 16 amend ; but, that the gene- 
ral] ly grow more profligate and corrupt with age : that hea- 
then moralists thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
toent ; and, what might be added, that the earth, ourhalniation, 
has the appearance of being a ruin : whoever, I say, will con- 
aader all these, and sonie other obvious things, will think he 
has little reason to object agaiiist the Scripture account, that 
mankind is in a state of degradation ; against this being the 
feet : how difficult soever he may think it to account for, 
br even to fdrm a distinct conception of, the occasions and cir- 
cumstances of it. But that the crime of our first parents was 
the occasion of our being placed in a more disadvantageous 
condition, is a thing throughout, and particularly analogous 
to what we see, in the daily course of natural Providence ; as 
the recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christy has 
been shown td be so in gehei^al. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed m the 
redemption of the world, ot his office as Mediator, in the 
largest sense, hetwfitn God and man, is thus represented tg 
Us in the Scripture : * He is the light of the world ;** the re- 
vealer of the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is a 
propitiatory sacrifice jf * the Lamb of God ;' J and as he vo- 
luntarily offered himself up, he is styled our High-Priest. § 
And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is described before, 
hand in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
priest, and expiatory victim. || And whereas it is objected, 

♦ John i. and Viii. 12. 

tRom. iii; 25, and ir. 11. ICor. v. 7. Eph. t. 9. IJolm ii 2. 
Matt, xxtl 2a 
I John i* 29, 36, and throughout the book of Revelation. 
§ Throughout ilne Epistle to the Hebrews. 
I Isa liii. Daiu ix, 24. Psalm ex. 4. 
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that all this is merely bj yaj of allusion to the sacrifices <of 
the Idosaic law, the apostle, on the contrary, affirms, that the 

* la^ wds a shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things j* and that the priests that offer gifts 
according to the law-^^^erve unto the example and shadow 
of heaveinly thiilgs, as Moses was admonished of God, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle. ^ For see/ saith lie, 

* that thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
to thee in the mount :'| •*. e. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner as the ta- 
bernacle made by Moses was according to that showed him 
in the Mount. The priesthood of Christ and the tabernacle 
in the Mount, weie the originals : of the former of which, the 
Levitical priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacle iriade by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of this 
epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were allusions 
to the great atld final atonement to be made by the blood of 
Christ ; and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor can 
any thing be more express and determinate, than the follow* 
ing passage : ' It is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when he eometh 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice aiid offering,' i. c. of bulls 
and 6f goats, * thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared n]« — Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. — By which 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for alL*J And to add one passage more 
of the like kind : * Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many ; arid unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time, without sin ;\ i. e. without bearing sin, as he did 
at his first coming, by being aii offering for it; without 
haviiig our iniquities again laid upon him^ without being any 
more a sin-offering ; — * Unto them that look for him shall he 
ap'pear the second time, without siri., iinto salvation. '§ Nor 
do the inspired wiiters at all confine themselves to this man 
nfer (jf speaking concerning the satisfaction of Christy but de- 
clai'e aft efficacy in what he did and sufie'^ed for us^ adciitionaj 
to, arid beyond mere instruction, example^ and government, 
ih a great variety of expression : * ITaat Jesus should die for 
that nation,' the Jews ; ^ and not for that nation only, but that 
also,* plainly by the efficacy of his death,,. * he should gather 
tt)gether in one the children of God that were scattered 

• 

♦ Heb. X. 1. t Heb. vuL 4, & t Heb. x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. 

{Heb. ix.86. 
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abroad :'* that ^ he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust I'f 
that *he gave his life, himself, a ransom:' J that *we are 
bought, bought with a price :'§ that * he redeemed us with 
his blood; redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us ;- (j.that he is our ' advocate, intercessor, 
and propitiation ;'ir that * he was made perfect (or consum- 
ix^ate) through sufferings ; and being thus made perfect, ho 
became the author of salvation :'** that * God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, bj the death of his Son by 
the cross ; not imputing their trespasses unto them :*|*|' and, 
lastly, that * through death he destroyed him that had the 
power of death.' J J Christ, then, having thus * humbled 
himself; and become obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name ; hath given all things iiUo 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; that all 
men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.'§§ 
For, * worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing ! And every creatiire which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, heard I, saying. Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that ^tteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever !*|||| 

'Riese passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and ex 
press the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between 
God and man ; so far, I mean, as the nature of this his office 
is revealed ; and it is usually treated of by divines under 
three heads. 

First J He was, by the way of eminence, the Prophet : * that 
Prophet that should come into the world,'irir to declare the di- 
vine will. He published anew the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of which, to some 
degree, was lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to ' live soberly, righteously and godly in 

♦John XL 61 , 52. f 1 Pet iil >8. 
] Matt. XX. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 4S. 
i 2 Pet. iL 1. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vL 20^ 
1 1 Pet. i 19. Rer. y.9. Gal. iii^ 13^ 
IT Heb. viL ^5. 1 Johi^ ii, 1, ?. 
♦*Heb.u. l6,andv.9. 
tt 2 Cor. V. 19. Rom. y. 10. Eph. iL 1«. 

XI Heb. ii. 14. ' See also a remarkal^le passa^ in the iKkok ^if Job, 
Kxxiii. 24. 
§$Phil. ii. 8, 9. Jc^n iii. 35, and y. 22, 23. 
1 Rev. V, 12, 13, ' ft John vi. K 



this present world,' in expectation of the future judgment 4;^ 
Gkxl. He confirmed the truth of this moral system of nature, 
and gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of testi- 
mony.* He distinctly revealed the manner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the lee- 
wards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a pro- 
phet in a sinse in which no othef eve? was. To which is to 
be added, that he set us a perfect ^ example, that we should 
follow his steps.' 

Stcondly, Ho has a * kingdom, which is not of this world? 
He founded a church, to be to mankiixd a staijulii^g me^vorial 
of religion, and invitaticm to it ; which he promised to be with 
always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govem- 
raent over it himself, and by his Spirit ; over that part of it 
which is militant here on earthy a government of discipline, 
' for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifyipg his body \ till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge oi 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature o( the fubiess of Christ.''}' Of this church, all persons 
scattered over the world, who live in obedience to his laws, 
are members. For these he is ' gone to prepare a |^ce, and 
will come again to receive them unto himself, that where he 
is, 'there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever :'}; and likewise ^ to take vengeance on ttiem that know 
not God, and obey not his gospel.'§ 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no objectionB 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this Chapter. 

Lastly y Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
made atonement for the sins of the world : which is mentioned 
last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of ex* 
piation were commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst moat 
other nations, from tradition, whose original probably was reve- 
lation. And they were continually repeated, both occasion* 
ally and at the returns of stated times ; and made up great 
part of the external religion of mankind. * But now once in 
the end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself '|| And this sacrifice was in the highest 
degree, and with the most extensive influence, of that efficacy 
for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens may be sup- 
posed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, and wIucIa 

♦ Page IBS, 310. f Epb. iv. 12, 10, 

t John xiy. % 3. Re¥. iii. 21, and xi. 15. 
(2The8s.ia il Heb, ix« 9<(. 
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the Jewish sacrifices reallj were in some degree, and with 
mgaxd ho some persons. 

How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. We 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the msmner in 
which the ancients understood atonement to be made, t.^. par- 
don to be obtained, by-sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, 
as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it tmrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must bfi, if not evidenljiy absurd, yet at least uncer- 
tain. Nor has any aae reason to complain for want of &.r- 
ther information, unless he can shoTv liis claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip 
ture has authorized ; others, probably because they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, ajid confining his office 
aa Redeemer of the world, to his uistruction, example, and go 
vemment of the church ; whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
appears to be, not oidy that he taught the efficacy of repen- 
tance, but rendered it of the efficaxjy which it is, by what he 
did and suffered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted unto eternal life : not only that 
he revealed to sinners, that they were in a capacity of salva- 
tion, and how they might obtain it ; but, moreover, that he put 
them into this capacity of salvation, by what he did and suf- 
fered for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future pun- 
ishment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis-r 
dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the con- 
ditions upon which it u offered, on our part, without disputing 
how it was procured on his. For, 

VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
in a future state would have followed wickedness in this ; nor ^ 

in what manner it would have been inflicted, had it not been 
jMrevented ; nor all the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular nature of that state of hap- 
piness which Christ has gone to prepare for his disciples ; 
and since we are ignorant how far any thing which we could 
do, would, alone and of itself, have been eflfectual to prevent 
that punishment to which we are obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness which we had forfeited ; it is most evident we are 
not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediatoi 
was or was not necessary to. obtain those ends ; to prevent 
that future punishment, and bring mankind to the final hap ^^ 
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piaoss of their nature. And for the very same reasons, upon 
supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we are no more 
judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole nature of hia 
office, or the several parts of which it consists ; oi what was 
fit and requisite to be assigned him, in order to accomplish the 
ends or divine Providence in the appointment. And from 
hence it follows, that to object against the expediency or use- 
fulness of particular things revealed to have been done or 
sujffered by him, because we do not see how they were 
conducive to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet nothing is 
more common to be met with, than this absurdity. But if it 
be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not judges in the 
case, it is evident that no objection can, with any shadow of 
reason, be urged against any particular part of Christ's medi- 
atorial office revealed in Scripture, till it can be shown posi- 
tively, not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends proposed 
to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the satisfaction oi 
Christ, which looks to be of this positive kind ; that the doc- 
trine of his being appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, 
represents God as b^ng indifferent whether he punished the 
innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing observa 
tions, we may see the extreme slightness of all such objec 
tions ; and, (though it is most certain all who make them do 
not see the consequence,) that they conclude altogether as 
much against God's whole original constitution of nature, 
and the whole daily course of divine Providence, in the go- 
vernment of the wcnrld, i. e. against the whole scheme of 
theism and the whole notion of religion, as against Christianity. 
For the world is a constitution, or system, whose parts have 
a mutual reference to each other; and there is a scheme of 
things gradually carrying on, called the course of nature, to 
the carrying on of which God has appointed us, in various 
ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily course ol 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent people should 
suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very 
same objection as the instance we are now considering. The 
infinitely greater importance of that appointment of Chris- 
tianity which is objected against, does not hinder but it may 
1^, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very same kind 
with what the world affords us daily examples of Nay, if 
there were any force at all in the objection, it would be 
stronger, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity ; because, under the former, we are in 
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many cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether we 
will or no, to suffer for the faults of others ; whereas the 
sufferings of Christ were voluntary. The world's being 
\mder the righteous government of God, does indeed imply, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall receive ac- 
cording to his personal deserts ; aijid t)ie general doctrine of 
the whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of 
the divine goveri^mei^t. But, during the progress, and, for 
ought we kn,ow, even in order to the completion of this moral 
scheme, vicarious punisl^mepts may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. IVJ^n, oy their follies, run themselves into ex* 
trerae distress; iQto difficulties which would be absolutely' 
fatal to them, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that we 
afford them this assistance, in many cases where we cannot 
do it without very great pains, and labour, and sufferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what variety of ways one person's 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another j and how, or by 
what particular meai^s, this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the constitutiojj a,nd laws of nature, which come imder our 
notice; and beii^g familiarized to it, men are not shocked 
with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing kind, against the satisfaction of Christ, is, 
either that they do not consider God's settled and uniform ap- 
pointment as his appointment at all, or else they forget thai 
vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
day's experience : and then, from tl^eir being unactjuainted 
with the more general laws of nature, or divine government 
over the world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by ,arbitrary 
and tyrannical will, they conclude his sufferings could not 
contribute to it any other way. And yet, wjiat has been 
oflen alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural tendency of this method of our jredeijiption— 
its tendency to vindicate the authority of Ggd'^ laws, and 
deter his creatures from sin: this has never yet been an- 
swered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable : though I am 
far from thinking it an account of the whole of the case. But 
without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
from the observations above made, that this objection is, not 
im objection against Christianity, but agaijist the whole 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be consid- 
ered as an objecUon against Clyistianity, or considering it as 
H is, an objection against the constitution of nature, it amoimts 
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to no more in conclusion than this, that a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the objector doea 
not discern it to be so ; though he must own that the nature 
of the case is such, as renders him incapable of judging whe- 
ther it be so or not ; or of seeing it to be necessary, though it 
were so. 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable men, 
to find people arguing in this manner ; objecting against the 
tjradilttUly of such particular things revealed in Scripture, that 
they do net see the necessity or expediency of them. For, 
-^t)>ftgh it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of our 
• understanding, to inquire with due reverence into the ends 
find reasons of God's dispensations ; yet, when those reasons 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that such dis- 
pensations cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd. The 
' presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lost in 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet greater, when 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things in Chris- 
tianity analogous, or like to those natural dispensations of 
•Providence, which are matter of experience. Let reason be 
tefH to ; and, if any part of (he Scripture accoimt of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really con- 
* trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be given up : 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting against an 
infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usefulness 
of aH its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, which sUll far- 
ther heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts which 
we are not actively concerned in. For, it may be worth men- 
tioning, 

Lastly J That not only the reason of the thing, but the whole 
analogy of nature, should teach us, not to expect to have the 
like information concerning the divine conduct, as concerning 
our own di^ty. God instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us,) what good 
or bad consequences will follow from our acting in such 
^nd duch manners ; tind by this he directs us how we are 
to behave ourselves. But, though we are sufficiently in- 
structed for the common purposes of life, yet it is but an 
almost infinitely small part of natural providence which we 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regard to 
' revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God and 
' man, against which it is objected, that the expediency of 
some things in it is not understood, relates only to what was 
done on God's part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's 
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in Ae executicm of it. For what is required of tis, in con- 
«equ»ice of this gracious dispensation, is another subject, in 
which none can complain for want of information. The con- 
stitution of the world, and God's natural government over it, 
is all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet 
under the first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; 
and under the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. And 
it may be added, that there is nothing hard to be accoimted 
for in any of the common precepts of Christianity ;^ thoi:igh, 
if there were, surely a divine command is abu^antly «u^ 
ficient to lay us under the strongest obligations to ol^^dUmsB* 
But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepts 
are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to . 
keep up and propagate religion amongr t mankind. And our 
duty to Christ, the internal and external worship of him ; thia 
part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises out of what 
he has done and suffered, his authority and dominion, and 
liie idatioa which he is revealed to stand in to U8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



r 

Of ih§ wmU of UnwevsaJity in Revelation ; and of the $ffp* 
posed Deficient in the Proof of iU 

It has been thought by some persons, that if the evidence 
erf revelation appears doubtftil, this itself turns into a positive 
argument agamst it ; because it cannot be supposed, that, if 
it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence 
And the objection against revelation, from its not being uni- 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, by 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, which 
are really such as these ; — that it cannot be thought God 
would have bestowed any iavour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree which, we thinlc, he might, and which, we imagine, 
would be most to oiur particular advantage ; and also, that it 
cannot be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, unless 
he bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which we find 
contradicted, not by a few instances in God*s natural govern- 
ment of the world, but by the general analogy of nature 
together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as doubtfu]| 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argument 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that evidence 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their tempo- 
ral interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, in 
many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and 
pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, oa 
which side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties and 
impossibilities, in making the due allowances for a change of 
temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health ; any of which 
Tender men incapable of enjojdng, after they have obtained, 
what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, too,*ftre the 
accidents, besides that one of untimelv death, which ma^ 
even probably disappoint the best concerter' schemes : 
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Strong objections are often seen to lie against them, not to bd 
removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced by rea- 
sons op the other side ; so as that the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, thought justly dis- 
regarded, upop account of there appearing greater advantages 
in case of success, though there fee but little probability of it. 
Laatly^ Every one observes our liableness, if we be not upon 
ottT guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, and the false 
appearances of things ; and this danger must be greatly in- 
creased, if there be a strong bias within, suppose from indulged 
passion, to feivour the deceit. Hence arises that great uncer- 
tainty and doubtfulness of proof, wherein our temporal inter- 
est really consists ; what are the most probable means of 
attaining it ; and whether those means will eventually be 
successful. And numberless instances there are, in the daily 
course of life, in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against succeed- 
ing ; and to make such provision for themselves, as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasion for, though the plain acknow- 
ledged probability is, that they never shall. Then those who 
think the objection against revelation, from its light not being 
universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the Author of 
nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, 
which he does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in 
need of it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with 
the most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
laiowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. And as there are not any two men found of exactly 
like shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with re- 
gard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the world ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our affairs, under that his natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have been 
universal, and as they have been affijrded to a greater or less 
p9iXt of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at different 
times, both revelations have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Jews who lived during the succession of prophets, that 
• is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence of 
. the-Witi of their religion, than those had who lived in the 
lulcrml between the lust-mentioned period and the coming of 
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Christ. And the first Chrisiians had higher evidence of the 
miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what we 
have now. They had also a strong presumptive proof of the 
truth of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of argu- 
ment, than many may think, of which we have very Jitlle re- 
maining ; I mear^, the presumptive proof of its truth from the 
influence which it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
professors. And Yfe^ or future ages, may possibly have a proof 
of it, which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic lustory, and the state of the world, and of Chris- 
tianity. And farther : If we were to suppose the evidence, 
which some have of religion, to amount to little more than 
eeeing that it may be true, but that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence and its nature, and 
great perplexities concerning the rule of life ; others to have 
a full conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct know 
ledge of their duty ; and others severally to have all the inter- 
mediate degrees of religious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween these two. — If we put the case, that for the present it 
was intended revelation should be no more than a small light, 
in the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, 
with ignorance and darkness ; that certain glimmerings of 
this light should extend, and be directed, to remote distances, 
in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came ; that 
some, in a nearer situation to it, should have its light ob- 
scured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted ; and 
that others should be placed witliin its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ; but yet, 
that even to these it should be no more than * a light shming 
in a dark place :' all this would be perfectly uniform and of a 
piece with the conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really were, that 
some have received no light at all from the Scripture ; as 
many ages and countries in the heathen world : that others, 
thougk they have, by means of it, had essential or natural 
religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
posed to their consideration ; and the ancient Persians and 
modern Mahometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this : that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine revela- 
tion, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chris- 
tianity 60 interpolated, the system so corrupted, the evidence 
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80 blended with fake xmracles, as to leave the mind m th% 
utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole ; which, 
may be the state of some thoughtfiil men in most of those na« 
lions who call themselves Christian : and, laaily, that others 
have had Qmstianity offered to them in its genuine simplicity, 
and with its proper evidence, as pensons in countries and 
churches ci civil and of Christian Uberty ; but, however, that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them in the careful 
d^charge of it : I say^ if we were to suppose this somewhat 
of a general true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, which were intended to be afforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their sitvia* 
tion, in their mcnral and religious capacity, there would be 
nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, 
ill all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in 
comparison of others, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by manifest analogies in the natural dispensations of Provi^r 
dence at i^esent, and considering ourselves merely in our 
temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or which would 
geem to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if 
we would really keep in mind, that every one should bo 
dealt equitably with ; instead of forgetting this, or explaining 
it away, after it is acknowledged in words. AU shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this various 
economy of Providence, would be lost, if we would keep in 
mind, that every merciful allowance should be made, and no 
more be required of any one, than what might have been 
equitably ejipected of him, from the circumstances in which 
he was placed ; and not what might have been expected, had 
he been placed in other circumstances : i, e. in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be ^ accepted according to what 
he had, not according to what he had not.'* This* ht>wever, 
doth not by any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
is equally advantageous with respect to futurity. And 
Providence's designing to place some in greater darkness 
with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a reason why 
they should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, and 
otheiB to bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 

♦ % Cor. viii. 12. 
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people, in matters of other knowledge, should not emkavour 
to learn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not tinreasonable to suppose, that the same ^wise and 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author of 
nature to make different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed him also to plaoe creatures of Hke kinds in different 
situations ; and that the same princij^e which disposed him to 
make creatures of "dtferent m(»ral capacities, disposed him also 
to place creatures of like moral capacities in different reli- 
gious situations ; and even the same creatures, in different pe* 
hods of their b^g. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account why the constitution of things is 
such, as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a 
considerable part of that duration in which they are living 
agents, are not at all subjects of morality and religion ; but 
grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more and more, gra- 
dually, from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particiUar, is the account or reason of these 
things, we must be greatly in the deurk, were it only that we 
know so very little even of our own case. Our present state 
may possibly be the consequence of somewhat past, which 
we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhat 
to come. Of which we know scarce any more tham is neces- 
sary for practice. A system or constitution; in its notion, 
implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, very 
great variety. So that were revelation imiversal, yet from 
men's different capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and other ex- 
ternal circumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
bodily constitution, their religious^ situations would be widely 
different, and the disadvantage of some in comparison of 
others, perhaps, altogether as much as at present: And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankind, or such a part of 
mankind, are placed in this condition of ignorance, must be 
supposed also the true account of our farther ignorance, in 
not knowing the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the foDowing practical reflec- 
tions may deserve the serious consideration of those persons, 
who think the circumstances of mankind, or their own, in the 
/oreraentioned respects, a ground of complaint. 

Firsfj The evidence of religion not appearing obvious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men's trial in the 
religious sense ; as it gives scope for a virtuous exercise, or 
vicious neglect, of their understanding, in examining or not 
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examining into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to be given, why we may not be in a state of uioral pro- 
bation, with regard to the exercise of our imderstanding upon 
the subject of religion," as we are with regard to our behaviour 
in common affairs. The former is as much a thing within 
our power and choice as the latter. And 1 suppose it is to 
be laid down for certain, that the sam§ cfettracter, the same 
inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of the 
truth of religion, renders him obedient to the precepts of it, 
would, were he not thus convinced, set him about an exam- 
ination of it, upon its system and evidence being offered to his 
thoughts ; and that in the latter state, his examination would 
be with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportion- 
able to what his obedience is in the former. And as inatten- 
tion, negligence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when offered to men's 
consideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as 
real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after such conviction ; so, active solicitude 
about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion is 
not intuitively trye, but a matter of deduction and inference ; 
that a conviction of its truth is not for<;ed upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heedfiil attention to 
premises ; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and wrong 
behaviour, as any thing whatever does. And their manner 
of treating this subject, when laid befcMre them, shows what 
is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is 
not so miich attended to, that if, upon consideration of religion, 
the evidence of it should seem to any persons doublfjl in 
the highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evidence 
will, however, put them into a general staie of probation^ in 
the moral and religious sense. For, suppose a man to be really 
m doubt, whether such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor ; or, whether his whole temporal interest did not de- ; 
pend upon that person ; no one who had any sense of grati-' 
tude and of prudence, could possibly consider himself in the 
0ame situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
Buch doubt. In truth, it is as just to say, that certainty and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
would leave a man as entirely at libertv, in point of gratitude 
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qx prudence, as' he would be, were he certain he had received 
no favor from such persoa, or that be no way depended upcuo 
him. And thus, though the evidence of religioji which is 
afforded to some men, should be little more than that they arc 
given to see the system of Christianity, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible, this ought in all reason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension that it may be true. And even 
tl^is \irill afford matter of exercise, for rel^ous suspense and 
deliberation, fiir mojra} resolution and self-government ; because 
the apprehension that religioii may be true, does as really 
lay men under obligations, as a full conviction that it m 
true. It gives occasion and. motives to consider farther the 
important subject^ to preserve attentively upon their minds 
a general implicit sense that they inay be under divine moral 
goven^ment, an awful solicitude about religion, whether na- 
tural or revealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of new light which may be had, from 
whatever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities, and Hve in the conscientious 
practice of every common virtue. EspeciaQy are they bound 
to keep at the greatest distance frgm all dissolute profaneness 
-?^for this the very nature pf the case forbids ; and to treat 
"U ith highest reverence a matter upon which their own whole 
interest and being, and the fate of nature depends. This be- 
haviour, and eoi active endeavour to maintain within them- 
selves this temper, is tl^e business, the duty and the wisdom 
of those persons, who complain of the doubtfukiess of reli- 
gion ; is what they are \mder the most proper obligations to ; 
and such behaviour is an exertion. of, and has a tendency to 
improve in them, that character, which the practice of all the 
several duties of religion, from a full ccmviction of its truth, 
is ai> exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in others ; 
others, I say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nay, 
considering the infinite importance of religion, revealed as 
well as natural, I think it may be said in general, that who- 
ever will weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reason to be the rule of life, to those persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting apprehension that it may be true. Their 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees ; 
but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
so the subject-matter of their obligations, what they ar^ bound 
to do and to refrairi from, is not so very unlika 
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It 10 to be observed farther, that, from a character of uadem 
standing, or a situation of ipfluence in the ^orld, soine pe^^ 
sons have it in theii* power tp do infinitely more harm or good, 
by setting an example of profaneness, and avowed disregard 
to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though perhaps 
doubting, apprehension of its truth, and of a reverend regard 
to it under this doubtfulness, than they cap do by acting well 
or ill in all the common intercourses amongst manki^id ; and 
consequently they are most highly accountable for a beha* 
viour, which, they may easily foresee, is of such importance, 
IMdd in which there is most plainly a right and a wrong ; even 
iMimitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is prer 
tended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which renders 
them just and true, is, that doubting necessarily impUessomo 
degree of evidence for that of which we doubt. For no per? 
son wou)d be in doubt concerning the tr^th of a number of 
facts so and so circumstanced, which should accidentally come 
into his thoughts, and of which he had no evidence at all. 
And though in the case of an even chance, and where conse? 
quently we were in doubt, we shovdd in common language say, 
that we had no evidence at all for either side ; yet that situa- 
tion of things which renders it an even chance and no more 
that such an event will happen, renders this case equivalent 
to all others, where there is such evidence on both sides of a 
question,* as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the truth. 
Indeed, in all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the othe^ ; but there is (what is equivalent 
to) much more for either, than for the truth of a number of 
facts which come into one's thoughts at random. And thus, 
in all these cases, doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower 
degrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who will a UtTle attend to the na- 
ture of evidence, will easily carry this observation on, and see, 
that between no evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
affords ground of doubt, there are as many intermediate de- 
grees, as there are between that degree which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not fa- 
culties to distinguish these degrees of evidence with any sort 
of exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, they 
ought to influence our practice. For it is as real an imperfec- 
tion ip the moral character, not tobe influenced in praotice b^ a 

* Introdactiop, 
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lower degree of evidence when discerned, as it is in the under- 
standing, not to discern it. And as, in all subjects which meo 
consider, they discern the lower as well as higher degrees 
of evidence, proportionably to their capacity of understanding j 
so in practical subjects, they are influenced in practice by 
the lower as well as higher degrees of it, proportionably to 
their fairness and honesty. And as, in proportion to de- 
fects in the understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence when it is 
not glaring, and are easily imposed upon in such cases ; so, 
in proportion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capa- 
ble of satisfjdng themselves with having no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From these things it must follow, that doubtinjg concerriing 
religion implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, joined with 
the consideration of Its importance, unquestionably lays men 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful regarcj 
to it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly^ The difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
gion^ is involved, which some complain of, is no more a just 
ground of complaint, than the external circumstances of tempt- 
ation, which others are placed in ; or than difficulties in the 
practice of it, after a ftill conviction of i<js truth. Temptations 
render our state a more improving state of discipline* than it 
would be otherwise ; as they give occasion for a more atten- 
tive exercise of the virtuous principle, which confirms and 
strengthens it more than an easier or less attentive exercise of 
it could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in this respect, of 
the very same nature with these external temptations. For 
the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, is, to some 
persons, a temptation to reject it, without any consideration 
at all ; and therefore requires such an attentive exercise of 
the virtuous principle, serioutely to consider that evidence, as 
there would be no occasion for^ but for such temptation. And 
the supposed doubtfulness of its evidence, after it has been in 
some sort considered, affords opportunity to an unfair mind, 
of explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might see : and also for men*s encouraging 
themselves in vice, from hopes of impunity, though they do 
clearly see thus much at least, that these hopes are uncertain : 
in like manner, as the common temptations to many instance! 
qi (oily, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the grou|)4 

♦ P»rt 1, chap, $r 
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fdJr hope of not being detected, a^nd of escaping withimpunity : 
1. 1, the doubtfulness of the truth beforehand, that such foolish 
behaviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the con* 
trary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of religion cails 
for a more careful and attentive exercise of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, in fjBtirly jrielding themselves up to the proper influence 
of any real evidence, though doubtful ; and in practising cori- 
scientionsly all virtue, though under some uncertainty 
whether the government in the imiverse may not possibly 
be such, as that vice may escape with impimity. And, ift 
genei'al, temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allure* 
mehts to wrong, and difhculties in the discharge of our duty, 
as well as the greater ones ; temptation, I say, as such, and 
of every kind aild degree, as it calls forth some virtuous 
oflforts, additional to what would otherwise have been wanting^ 
cannot but be an additional discipline and improvement of 
virtue, as well as probation of it, in the other senses of that 
word. So that the very same account is to be given- why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a manner, as to 
require, in some, an attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful, ex- 
ercise of their understanding about it ; as why others should 
be placed in such circumstances as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
reqiiire attention, solicitude, and pains: or, why appearing 
doubtfulness should h6 permitted to afford matter of tempta^ 
tion to some ; as whjr external difficulties and allurementsi 
should be permitted to afford matter Of temptation to others. 
The same account also is to be given, why some should be 
Oxercised with temptations of both these kinds, as why otheris 
should be exercised with the latter in such very high de^ 
grees, as some have been, particularly as the primitive 
Christians were. 

Nor does there appeat any abstirdity in supposing, that the 
speculative difficulties in which the evidence of religion is 
involved, may maJte even the principal part of some p^P 
soils' trial. For, as the chief temptations of the generality 
of the world, are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unre- 
strained pleasine ; or to live in the neglect of religion front 
that frame of mind, which renders many persons almost with* 
out feeling as to any thing distant, or which is not the object 
of their senses ; so there are other persons without this shal^ 
lowhess of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what is inr 
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viiibje and future, who not only see, but hare a general prac^ 

tical feeling that what is to come will be present, and that, 
things are not less real for their not being the object of sense ; 
and who, from their natural constitution of body and of temjocf, 
and &om their external conditicm, may have small temptations 
to behave ill, small dif^culty in behaving well, in the common 
course of Ufe. Now, when these latter persons have a distincti 
full conviction of the trath of religion, without any possible 
doubts or difficultieSj the practice of it is to them unavcndabte^ 
Unless they will do a constant violence to their own mindb ; 
and religion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than it is 
to creatures in a state of perfef'tion. Yet these persons mdy 
bossibly stand in need of moral (discipline and exercis^j in d 
higher degree than they would have by such an easy jMractice 
of religion. Or it may be requisite^ for reasons ui^own to 
' Us, that they should give some further manifestation what is 
their moral characterj to the cteatioh of God, than dubh a 
practice of it w juld be. Thus, in the great variety of religious 
intuations in which men are placed, what constitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difiicukies in which the evidence 
of religion is involved ; and their principal ahd distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstances in men's situation in their 
temporal capacity, analogous iti good measure to this^ re- 
specting religion, are to be observed. We find, some persons 
are placed in such a situation in the world, as that their chief 
difiiculty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing what is 
(irudent when it is known ; for thiS) in numberless cases, is 
as easy as the cbiitirary : ijut to some, the principal exercise 
is, recollection, and being upon their guard against deceits ; 
the deceits, suppose, of those about them ; against false ap- 
pearahces of reason and prudence. To persons in some situa- 
tions, the principal exercise, with respect to conduct, is atten- 
tion, in order to inform themselves what is proper, what is 
really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men's 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of rehgiori, is not owing to 
their neglects Or prejudices ; it iniist be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
case plainly requires should be added, that such dissatisfac 
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tion possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be i^en'si 
own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves heartily, 
and in earnest^ to be informed in religion j if there are any^ 
who secretly wish it may hot prove true, and are less atten- 
tive to evidence than to difficidties, and more to objections 
than to what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of 
religion, though it were most certainly true, and capable of 
being ever so fully proved. If atiy accustom themselves to 
consider this subject usually in the way of mirth and sport ] 
if they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the real things intended by 
th^mi (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex* 
pessive of the things sighified ;) or if they substitute human 
errors in the room of divine truth ; why may not all^ or any 
of these things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with 
respect to matters of common speculation, and practice, doesj 
we find by experiencCj hinder them from attaining that know- 
ledge and right understanding, in matters of common specii- 
lation and practice, which more fair and attentive minds at* 
tain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether their neg* 
lect of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and their 
indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere car<^* 
lessness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owing 
to this, that forms^ and figurative manners of exrpression, as 
well as errors, administer occasions of ridicule^ when the 
things intended, and the truth itself, would not. Men may 
indulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose all sense of conduct 
and prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to 
impair their faculty of reasoti. And in general, levity, care- 
lessness, passion, and prejudice^ do hinder us. from being 
rightly informed, with respect to common things ; and they 
may, in like manner, and perhaps in some farther providential 
manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
hinder e /idence from being laid befote us, and from being seen 
when it is. The Scripture* does declare, * that every one 
Bhall not understand.' And it makes no difference by what 

* Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxiz. 13, 14. Matt. vi. 23, and xi. 25^ 
and xxiiL 1 1^ 12. John iii. 9. John y. 44. 1 Cor. iL 14, and 2 Con !▼. 
4 2 Tun. iii. 13 ; and that affectionate, as well as authoritative admo* 
nition, so very many times inculcated, * He that hath ears to hear, lei 
him hear.' Grotius saw so 8tron|;ly the thing intended in these mm} 
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providential conduct this icom^s to pass; whether the evi- 
dence of Christianity was, originally and with design, piit 
And left soj as that those wh0 are desirous of evcuiing moral 
obligations, should not see It) ajod that honest-minded persona 
i»hould ; or whether it comes to pass by any othef means. 

Farther: The general proofof natural religicn. and of Chtis 
tianity, does, I think, lie level to common men ; even those, 
the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to old age, id 
taken up with providing, for tliemselves and their families, the 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of life ; those I 
mean, of this rank, who evet think at all of askulg after 
proof, or attending to it. Common men. Were they as much 
in earnest about religion as about their temporal affairs, are 
capable of being convinced upon real evidence, that there is a 
God who governs the world ; and they feel themselves to 
be of a moral nature, eind accountable creatures. And as 
Christianity entirely falls in with this their natural sense of 
things ; so they are capable, not only of being persuaded, but 
|if -being made to see, that there is evidence of miracles 
wrought in attestation of it, and many appearing completions 
of prophecy. But though this proof is real and conclusive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may be run up into difficult* 
lies ; which, however, persons who are cajJable, not only of 
talkihg of, but of really seeing, are capable also of seeing 
through ; «'. e. not of clearing up and aitiswering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of duch knowledge we are not 
capable with respect to any one thing in nature ; but capable 
of seeing that the proof is not lost in these difficulties, or de- 
stroyed by these objections. But then a thorough ejcaioiluji* 
tion into religion, with regard to these objections, which can* 
not be the business of every n^n, is a matter of pretty large 
compass, and from the nature of it, requires some knowledge, 
fits well as timis and attention, to s«6 how the evidence comes 
out, upon balancing cme thing with another, atid whatj upon 
the whole, is the amoutit of it. Now, if persons who have 
picked up these objections from others, and take fot granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of those frOm whom they 
received them, or, by oflen retailing of them, come to see, or 
fancy they see, them to be of weight, will not prepare them- 
selves for such an examination, with a competent degree of 

other passages of Scripture 6( the like sense, as to say, that the proof 
giren us of Clhristianity was less than it might hare been, for this very 
purpose : Ut Ua temw EoangHU tanquam ItqH* ant Lydhts ad gufin ^ 
imt9$anMiu4gplor»Nnhiiri Ds Ver. R. C L t. t^ilTards tli« end. 
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knowledge ; et will not give that time and attenti<m to the 
subject, ixrhich, from ttie natXtrd of it, is necessary for attaining 
such information : in this case, they m\ist remain in tloubtful- 
ness, ignorance, or error ; in* the same way as they must 
with regard to comoxm scifi&oes, and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the necessary means of hemg informed in 
them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a prince or 
common master were to send directions to a servant, he would 
take cajre, that they should always bear the certain marks 
who they came from, and that their sense should be always 
plain ; so as that there should be no possible doubt, if he 
could help it^ concerning the authority at meaning of them. 
Now, the proper answer to all this kind of objections is, that, 
wherever the fallacy lies, it is even certain we cannot argue 
thus with respect to Him wbo is the governor of the world ; 
and particularly, that he does not a&rd us such information, 
with repect to our temp(»ral affairs and interests, as experience 
abundantly shows. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very ^ature of religion. For, the reason 
why a prince would give his directions in this plain manner, 
is, that he absolutely desires such an external actioa^ should 
be done, without Concerning himself with the motive or prin- 
ciple upon which it is done : «. «. he r^ards only the external 
event, or the thinjg^'s being done, and not at all, properly 
speaking, the doing of it, or the acticm. Whereas the whole 
of morality and reU^on consisting merely in action itself, 
there is no sc»rt of parallel between the causes. ^ But if the 
prince be supposed to tegstfd only the action ; i. e. only to 
dedre to exerdse, or ki ai^ sense prove, the imderstanding 
or loyalty of a servant, he i^oukL not always give his orders 
in such a plain manner. It may be proper to add, that the 
will of God, respecting morality and religion, may be consid- 
ered, either as absolute, or as ooly conditional. If it be abso- 
lute, it can only be thus, that we should act virtuously ki 
such given eircumstancei^ ; not that we should be l»oUght 
to act so, by his chan^g of our circumstances. And if 
God^s will be thus absolute, then it is in our power, in the 
highest and strictest sense, to do Or to contrachct his will ; 
which is a most weighty consideration. Or his will may be 
considered only as conditional, — that if we act so and so, we 
shall be rewarded ; if otherwise, punished : of which conA- 
tional will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution of 
b aSofdM most certain instances. "* 
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Upon the whole : That we are in a state of religion neces* 
■aiily iiBplies, that we are in a state of probation ; and die 
credibility of our being at all in such a state being admitted, 
there seems no pecuhar difficidt j in supposing our probation 
to be, just as it is, in those respects which are above objected 
against. There seems no pretence from th€ re&sontfike 
iking to say, that the trial cannot equitably be any thmg, 
bot whether persons will act suitably to certain infomation, 
or 8a(^ as admits no rocHn for doubt ; so as that there' can be no 
danger of masearriage, but either from th^ not attending to 
what they certainly know, or from oTerbearing passion hurry- 
ing them' on to act contrary to it. For, since ignorance ahd 
doubt afford scope for proSation in all senses, as really ns in- 
tuitive conviction <»r certainty ; and since the two ibrmer are 
to be put to the same accotmt as difficulties in practice ; men's 
moral probation may also be, whether they wui take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration, and afterwsirds 
whether they wUl act as the case reqmres, upi^a the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And this, we find by 
sa^psnMce, is frequently our probation, in our temporal ca- 
paoity. For the infcnrmation which we want, with regard to 
our 'Mrldly interests, is by no means always given us <A 
course, without any care of our own. And we are greatly 
liable to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to 
the deceit of others. So that to be able to judge what is the 
prudent part, often requires much and difficult consideFatioA. 
Then, after we have judged the very best we can, the evidence 
upcNi which we must act)if we hve and act at all, is perpetuafly 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact is such, as that want of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon extra- 
vagant courses, because it is doubtful what will be the conse- 
quence, are often naturally, t . e. providentially, altogetlier as 
fiktal, as' midconduct occasioned by heedless inattention td 
what we certaii^y know, or disregarding it frcon overbearing 
passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seeta 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good ttteA. But if 
the persons for whose sake they are made, think so; person/I 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to refigion un- 
dMT pretence of want of evidence ; I di^e them to comsidei 
•gain "v^hether their thinldng so, be owing to any thing uiud- 
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telligible in these observations, or to their own not having Buch 
a sense of religion and seiious solicitude about it, as even 
their state of sceptictsm does in all reason require f It ought 
to be forced upon the reflection of these persixis that our na-, 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the daily courw 
of life, to act upon evidence mudi lower than what is oom- 
monly called probable ; to guar i, not only against what we 
AiUy believe vml^ but also against what we think it supposa- 
ble may, happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the proba- 
biUty is greatly against success, if it be credible that 
w« »aay succeed in theio. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



t]fth$ particular Evidence for ChrieHauky. 

Tax prefumptioDB against revelatioD, and objectionfl againA 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particular things re- 
kting to it, being removed, there remains to be considered, 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of it ; chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence^ and the objections against it ; or to see what 
is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judgment 
and of actien, in our temporal concerns, in cases where we 
have the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of objec- 
tions against it, that we have in the case before tis. Now, bk 
the evidence of Christianity, there seems to be several things 
of great weight, not reducible to the head, either of miracles, or 
the completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But these two are its direct and fundamental prooft ; 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet 
ought never to be urged apart from its direct proofe, but always 
to be Joined with them. Thus the evidence of Christianity 
wiH be a long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
be^nnirig of the world to the present time, of great variety 
and compass, taking in both the direct, and also the collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one argument ^ 
the conviction arising from which kmd of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call ihe effect in architecture or other 
works of art ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view. I shall theiefore, fintf 
make some observations relating to miracles, and the appear- 
big completions of prophecy ; and consider what analogy sug- 
gests, in answer to the objections brought against thu evi^ 
dence. And, iicomUjf, I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of the general argument now mentioned, consistinf 
both of the direct lAd collateral evidence, considered aaaiakiBf 
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tip one argument ; this being the kind of proof upcm which we 
• determine most questions of difficulty concerning common facts, 
alleged to have happened, or seeming likely to happen ; es- 
pecially questions relating to conduct. 

First J i shall make some observations upoti l^e <Krect proof 
of Christianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the ob* 
jecUons alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the histoii- 
cal evidence of miracles wrought in attestation of Cbiistkl* 
nity, appear to be of great weight. 

1. The Old Testament KffMs us the same historical evi* 
dence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as of tho 
common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel ; or, as 
of the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Giospels and the 
/Lets afTcnrd us the same historical evidence, of the miracles of 
Christ said the Apostles, as of the commoR matters related in 
them. This, indeed, could not have been affirmed by any rea* 
sonable man, if the authors of these books, like many other 
historians, had appeared to make an entertaining maimer a[ 
writing their aim ; though they bad interspersed miracles ia. 
their works, at proper distances, aiid upon proper occasions. 
These might have animated a dull relation, amused the 
teader, and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given of them, as of the speeches 
and descriptions of such authors; the same account,' in a 
manner, as is to be given, why the poets make use of woo* 
ders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous and 
natund, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
tives ; and both of them appear, in all respects, |o staiid 
upon the same foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
parts of Scriptinre, containing .an accoimt of miracles fully 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are quoted as 
genuine, from the age in which they are said to be written, • 
down to the present : and no other parts of them, material* 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted, in such man^ 
ner as to afford any sort of proof of thieir not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any in- . 
stance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
subsequent events more known and acknowledged ; and as 
(he common Scripture history, Tike many others, is thus con- 
firmed ; so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only 
in particular instances, but in general. Fm*, the establish* 
ment of the Jewish and Christian religions, which were evenbi 
oontemporary with the miracles related to be wrought in at-.. 
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Imtatjop 6f both, or subsequent to them, these events arnjooi 
what we should hare expected, upon supposition such mira- 
cles were really wrought to attest the truth of those religions. 
These miracles are a satiffactcnrj account of those events , 
of whieh no other satisfactory account can be givei\ nor any 
i|»eounttat all, but' what is imaginary merely and invented. 
It is to be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
.&ect account (^ this history, how it came to be written and 
to be received in the world, as a true history, is, that it really 
is so ; ncHT can any other account o( it be easy and dnreci. 
Now, though an acooimt, not at all obvious, but very &r- 
fetched and indirect, m^iy indeed be, and often is, the true ac- 
count of a matter ; yet, it cannot be admitted on the authority 
of its being asserted. Mere guess, suj^position, and possibiMty, 
when opposed to historical evidence prove ncHhing, but that 
historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, is, that 
the Scripture history, in g^^ral, is to be admitted sus an au« 
thentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But po man will deny the conse 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, cm: thrown by as oi 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
tjae .evidence now mentioned for its authority were doubt^X 
/This evidence may be confronted by historical evidence on 
the other side, if there be any ; or general incredibility in the 
things related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the his- 
tory, would prove it to be of no authority. But since, upon 
the face of the maU^upon a first and general view, the ap- 
pearance is, that it is an authentic history, it canned be deter- 
rained to be fictitious without some proof that it is so^ And 
the following observati(»is, in support of these and coincident 
with thedoi, will greatly confirm the historical evidence for the 
truth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of St. Paul, from the nature of epistolaiy 
writing, and moreover^from several of them being written 
not to particular persons, but to churches, carry in them evi- 
dences of their bemg genuine, beyond what can be, in a mere 
historical narrative, left to the wodd at large. This evidence, 
joined with that which they have in common with the rest of 
the New Testament, seems not to leave so much as any par- 
ticular pretence for denying their genuineness, considered as 
ask ordinary matter of fact, (X of criticism : I say, parliculat 
pretence kx denying it ;' because any single fact, of such a 
kind and such antiquity, may have general doubis raised coi^ 
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oeming it, from the very nature of human aifairs and human 
testimony. There is also to be mentioned, a distinct and par^ 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epistle chiefly re< 
ferred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; from the manner 
tn which it is quoted by Cleinens Romamu, in an epistiC oi 
his own to that church.* Now, these epistles afford a proo( 
<tf Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and kind pe- 
culiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares that he received the gospel in 
general, and the institution of the communion in particular^ 
not from the rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with 
them, but alonig from Christ himself ; whom he declares, like- 
wise conformably to the history in the Acts, that he saw after 
bis ascension.f So that the testimony^ of St Paul is to be 
considered, as detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very people ; speaks of frequent and great variety of miracu- 
lous gifts, as then subsisting in those very churches to which 
he was writing ; which he was reproving for several irregu- 
larities ; and where he had personal opposers : he mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, and without 
effort ; by way of reproof to those who had them, for their 
indecent use of them ; and by way of depreciating them, in 
comparison of moral virtues. In short, he speaks to these' 
churches of these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as familiar, 
and as much known in common to them both, as any thing . 
m the world. J And this, as has been observed by several, 
persons, is surely a very considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world and demanded to be received, upon 
the allegation, i. e. as unbelievers would speak, upon the pre- 
tence of miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in 
such an age ; and that it was actually received by great 
numbers in that very age, and upon the professed belief of the 
loality of these miracles. A nd Christiaruty, including the dis- 
pensation of the Old Testament, seems distinguished by this 
from aU other religions. I mean, that this does not appeal 

< Clem. Rom. Ep. i. c. 47. 
f GaL i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c i Cor. xv. 8. 

1 Rom. XT. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10—23, &c. and chap, xiii, 1, 8, 8 
•nd the whole zivUi chap. 2 Ccr. xii. 12, 13. GaL iiL 9t, ft. 
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to be the case with regard to any other : for surely it will nol 
be supposed to lie upon any person, to prove, by positive hi»- 
torical evidence, that it was not. It does in no sort appear 
that Mahometanism was first received in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miracles,* ». e. public ones : for, as revelation 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must necessarily imply 
Bome pretence of miracles. , And it is a known fact, that it 
Vas immediately, at the very first, propagated by other 
means. And as particular institutions, whether in paganism 
or popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those insti- 
tutions had obtained^ are not to the purpose \ so, were there 
what might be called historical proof; that any of them wore 
introduced by a supposed divine command, believed to be at- 
tested by miracles, these would not be in any wise parallel. 
For single things of this sort are easy to be accoimted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in their hands ; and 
the leaders of them are in veneration with the multitude ; 
and political interests are blended with religious claims, and 
religious distinctions. But before any thing of this kind, for 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all at oiice to 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and get it 
to be received upon the particular evidence of miracles ; this 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, taking in 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christian reli- 
gion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christianity 
obtained, «. e. was professed to be received in the world, upon 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which it is 
isaid those miracles were wrought : or that this is what its 
first converts would have alleged, as the reason for their em- 
bracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed, that such 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, should 
forsake the religion of their coimtry, in which they had been 
educated ; separate themselves from their fiiends, particularly 
in their festival shows and solemnities, to which the common 
people are so greatly addicted, and which were of a nature 
to engage them much more than any thing of that sort 
amongst us ; and embrace a religion which could not but ex.* 
pose them to many inconveiuences, and indeed must have 
been a giving up the world in a great degree, even firom the 
very first, and before the empire engaged in form against 
them: it cannot be supposed, that s\ich numbers should 

*flM the Eoron, chap. jqiI. and dia 
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make so great, and, to sajr tfie least, so inconvenient a changj) 
in their whole institution of life, unless they were really con- 
vinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowledge or 
belief of which they pro^&ssed to make it. And it will, I sup* 
pose, readily be acknowledged, that the generality of the 
first converts to Christianity must have believed them ; that 
as, by becoming Christians, they declared to the world they 
were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara* 
tion was to be credited. And this their testimony is the 
same kind of evidence for those miracles, as if they had put it 
in writing, and these writings had come down to us. And it 
is real evidence, because it is of facts, which they had capa* 
city and full opportunity to infonn themselves of. It is also 
distinct from the^direct or express historical evidence, though 
it is of the same kind ; and it would be allowed to be distinct 
m all cases. For, were a fact expressly related by one or 
more ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that this 
feet is acknowledged to have been believed, by great numbers 
of the age in which the historian says it was done, would be 
allowed an additional proof of such fact, quite distinct from 
the express testimony of the histwian. The <5redulity of 
mankind is acknowledged, and the suspicions of mankind 
ought to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness even 
to believe, and greater still to practise, what makes against 
their interest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, were against Chris- 
tianity, in the age I am speaking of So that the immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption of some- 
what more than human in this matter : I say presumption, 
for it is alleged as a proof, a?on9 and by itself Nor need any 
one Of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be one of 
the strongest. 

Upon the whole, as there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the sub- 
ject ; it lies upon unbelievers to show why this evidence is not 
to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
wbat pei-sons who write in defence of religion naturally fall 
into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable importance, the 
proper question is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confute objections; but, 
whether there reaUy are any aii^ainst this evidence, sufficient, 

10 
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in reason, to destroy the credit of it I However, unbe]ievem 
seem to take upon them the part of showing that there are. 

They allege^ that numberless enthusiastic people, in different 
ages and countries, expose themselves to the same difficulties 
whichr the primitive Christians did ; and are ready to give up 
their )ives, for the most idle follies imaginable. But it is not 
very clear, to what purpose this objection is brought; fox 
every one, surely, in every case, must distinguish between 
opuu<Hi3 and fiicts. And though testimony is no proof d* en- 
thusiastic (^Hnions) or any opinions at all ; jet, it is allowed^ in 
all other oases to be a proof of facts. And a person's laying 
down his life in attestation of facts or of opinions, is the 
strongest proof of his believing (hem. And if the apostles 
and their contemporaries did beheve the facts, in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death, this 
their belief or rather knowledge, must be a proof of those fects ; 
for they wore such as come under the observation of their 
sensea And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the martyrs ^of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those ^ets, as were the 
apostles and their otmtempoiraries, had, however, full <^por- 
tunity to inform themselves, whether they were true or not, 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence c^ 
testimony even for facts, in matters relating to religion ; some 
seem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the evidence of 
testimony upon the subject. And, indeed, the powers of enthu- 
siasm, and of diseases, too, which operate in a like manner, are 
very wonderful, in particular instances. But if great numbers 
of men not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 
any pecuHar suspicion of negligence, afdnn that they saw and 
heard such things plainly with their eyes and their ears, and 
are admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is evidence of 
ihe strong^t kind we can have for any matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility k) 
die thmgs thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And in 
«n instance where one thought it was so overcome, it might 
bepistto consider, how far such evidence could be accounted 
for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other imaginable ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till such incredibility be 
shown, or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely be 

* expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac- 

• count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; an 
; account so strange, that the. generality of mankind can scares 
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be 'made tc undeiBtand what is meant by it ; it cannot, I say, 
be expected, that such account will be admitted of such evi- , 
deuce, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious account 
of it, that people really saw and heaxd a thing not incredible 
which they a&m sincerely, and with fuU assurance, they did 
see and hear. Granting, thcn^ that enthusiasm is not (strictly 
speaking) an absurd, but a posdble account of such testi- 
mony, it is manifest that the very mention of it goes upon the 
previous supposition, that the things so attested are incredi- 
ble : and therefore, need not be considered, till they are shown 
te be so. Much less need it be considered, after the contrary 
has been jwoved. And 1 think it has been proved, to full 
satis&etion, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in 
g^ierai, or in such' a one as the Christian in particular. 

: However, as religioti is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusi- 
asm, it may just be obser\'T3d, that prejudices almost without 
number and witkeut name, romance, affectation, humour, a 
desire to engage attention pr to surprise, the party-spirit, cus- 
tom, little competitions, unaccountable likings and d^likuigs ] 
these influence m^i strongly in common matters And as 
these prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are influenced by them, they are 
to be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet human testimony in common matters is nieiturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It b intimated farther, in a more refined way of observa- 
tion, that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
fiist Christians could not, in some respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and, iii other respects, cannot be thought to have in- 
tended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though tmly handed 
down to us ; because they might still in part, i. e. in other 
respects, be deceived themselves, and in part also designedly 
tmposo upon others ; which, it is added, is a thing verj' cre(h- 
ble, from that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real faaavery, 
to be met with in the same characters. And, I must confess, 
I think the matter of fact contained in this observation upon 
mankind, is not to be denied ; and that somewhat very much 
akin to it, is often supposed in Scripture as a very common 
case, and most severely reproved. But it were to have been 
expected, that persons capable of appljdng this observation as 
applied in the objection, might also frequently have met with .?■ 
dte like mixed character, in instances where religion was^ . ,* 

* ■ ** qtJite cur of tjie case. The thing plainly is, that mankind arc ^* ' 
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naturally endued -v^ith reason, or a capacity of oistinguisbiAg 
between truth and falsehood ; and as naturally they lure ei^ 
dued with veracity, or a regard to truth in what they say : 
but from many occasions, they are liable to be prejudicedg 
and biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of intenrl 
ing to deceive others, in every di^erent degree j insomuoli 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejumce, so like- 
wise it seems to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, who^ 
fi:om their regard to truth, would not invent a lie entirely 
without any foundation at all, to propagate it with h^hten- 
ing circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoing. 
And others, though they would not propagate a lie, yet, 
which is a lower degree of falseliood, will let it pass without 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human ies\h 
mony remains still a. natural ground of assent j and this 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact is, that mankind have, in di^erent ages, been strangely 
deluded with pretences to miracles and wonders. But it is 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, oi 
Hre at all more liable to'l^e deceived by these ] retences, than 
by .others. 

It is added, that there is a reiy considerable degree of his- 
torical evidence for miracles, which are on all hands acknow- 
ledged to h» jabulous. But suppose there were even the like 
historical evidence for these, to what there is for those alleged 
in proof of Christianity, which yet fs in no wise allowed ; but 
suppose this ; the consequence w^ould not be, the evidence of 
the latter is not to be admitted. ' Nor is there a man in the 
world who, in common cases, would conclude thus. For 
what would such a conclusion really amount to but tias, that 
evidence, confuted by contrary evidence, or any way ever* 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidence, neither 
confuted nor overbalanced ? To argue, that because there is, 
if there were, Hke evidence from testimony, for miracles ac^ 
knowledged false, as for those in attestation of Christianity, 
therefore the evidence in the latter case is not to be credited ; 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of equally good 
reputation had given evidence in different cases no waj con- 
nected, and one of them had been convicted of perjury, thie 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation that human 
creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthusiasm in re- 
Ugitm, and ptfaMJjideB equiVali^nt tt> enthusiasm in ocomnon 
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mattdi'3) and in both from negligence ; and that thej are so 
capahle of dishonestly ^deavouring to deceive others \ this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, 
but does jiot destroy it in any^. And these things will appear, 
to different men, to weaken the evidence of testimony, in 
different de^ees ; in degrees proportionable to the observa- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any way 
taken up, concerning the weakness, and negUgence, and dis- 
honesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of enthusi- 
asm, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that people do not know what they say, who affirm these 
things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or probal»ility, 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts to \7hich 
ibey give testimony ; or that they are actually under some 
indirect influence in giving it, in such particular case. Till 
this be made out, the natural laws of human actions require, 
that testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overthrow direct historical evidence, indolently to say, that 
there are so many principles, fr^n whence men are liable to 
be deceived themselves and (£spo3ed to deceive others, espe* 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what to be. 
Eeve. And it is surprising persons can help reflecting, that 
this very manner of speaking supposes, they are not satisfied 
that there is nothing in the evidence, of which they speak 
thus ; or that they can avoid observing, if t^ey damake this 
reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a. very material one.* 

And over against all these objections, is^ to be set the im 
poctance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the at- 
tention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them Ies3 
liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they would in 
common matters ; and likewise the strong obligations to ve- 
racity, which their religion laid them under: so that tlie firet 
and most obvious presumption is, that they could not be do • 
ceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pre- 
sumption, ill this degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have • 
been considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in themselves, and 
bave in air of positiveness, which sometimes is not very 
•asy ; yet ihey are necessary, and necessary to be repeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before the 

*> See ^ favgoing (Chapter. 
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view of the reader what is proposed to be proved, end what is 
left as proved. Now, the conclusion from the foregoing obser- 
vations is, I think, beyond all doubt, this : that unbelievers 
miist be forced to admit the external evidence for Christianity, 
t. «. the proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of real 
weight and very considerable ; though they cannot allow it to 
be sufficient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
And as they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, 
that upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at all of the matter: 
in like manner as persons, in many cases, own, they see 
strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which 
yet they cannot be convinced are true ; cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony,- or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been con- 
sidering ; and it has been fully proved, that there is no incredi- 
bility in Christianity in general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from^ prophecy, 1 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature; t.'e. by the acknow- 
ledged natural rules of judging in common matters, concern 
ing evidence of a Eke kind to this from projdiecy. 

1. The obscurity or imintelHgibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those other 
parts which are understood. For the case is evidently the 
same, as if those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown tongue^. 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so evident, that one can scarce bring one's self to set down 
an instance in common matters, to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain words 
at length, and that, in the part one understood, there appeared 
mention of several known f&cts ; it would never come into 
any nlan's thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those fkcts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example^ 
and the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not under- 
standing the whole, (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a 
p9l|Lgraph,) might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the Uteral meaning of ^uch a part ; but tt&s cmnet 
under another consideration. 

For the same reason though a man should be incapable. 
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fitf want of ieaming, or opportunities of inquiry, or from not 
having turned his studies this way, even so much as to judge 
whether particular prophecies have been throughout com- 
pletely fulfilled ; yet he may see, in general, that they have 
been fulfilled, to such a degree, as, upon very good ground, 
to be convinced of foresight mpre than human in such pro- 
phecies, and of such events being intended by them. For 
the same reason also, though, by means of the deficiencies 
in ciivil history, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most Reamed should not be able to make out to satisfaction, 
that such parts of the prophetic history have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong proof of foresight 
may arise from that general completion of them which is 
made out ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the Giver 
of prophecy intended should ever be afforded by such parts of 
prophecy, 

2. A long series of prophecy b^ing applicable to such and 
such events, is itself a proof, that it was intended of them J 
aa the rules, by which we naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, v/ill show. This observation I 
make in answer to the common objection against the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that, considering each of them distinctly 
by itself, it does not at all appear, that they were intended of 
those particular events to which they are applied by Chris- 
tians ; and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any thing, they were intended of other events unknown to us, 
and not of these at all. 

Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear a great 
r'jscmblance to prophecy, wi n respect to the matter before 
us ; the mythological and the satirical, where the satire is, to 
a certain degree, concealed. And a man might be assured, 
that he understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or moral, merely 
from seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and 
that such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be fully assured, that such persons and events were 
intended in a satirical writing, merely fi'om its being applica- 
ble to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he 
might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though he were 
not enough informed in afFair.«, or in the story of such persons, 
to understand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he 
understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of tliese 
writings, should be greater or less, in proportion as he saw the 
goneial turn of them to be capable of such application and 
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k proportion to the number of particular things capable of it 
And thus, if a long series of prophecy is applicable to the 
present state of the church, and to th^ political situations of 
the kingdoms of the world, some thousaiul years after these 
prophecies were delivered, and a long series Of prophecy de- 
Uvered before the coming of Christ is applicable to bun ; these 
things are in themselves a proof,' that Uie pr^hetic history 
was intended of him, and of those events : in proportion as 
the general turn of it is capable of such application, and to 
the number and variety of particular prophecies capable of it. 
And, though in all just way of conskleration, the appearing 
completion of prophecieci is to be allowed to be thus explara- 
tory of, and to determine their meaning ; yet it is to be re^ 
membered farther, that the ancient Jews allied the prophe- 
cies to a Messiah before his coming, in much the same man- 
ner as Christians do now ; and that the primitive Christians 
interpreted the prophecies respecting the state of the church 
and of the world in the last ages, in the sense which the 
event seems to confirm and verify. And from these things it 
may be made appear, 

3. That the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be^ that the prophets thought of some other events, in 
such and such predictions, and not those at all which Chris- 
tians allege to be ccmipletions of those predictions ; or that 
such and such prophecies are capable of being applied to 
other events than those to which Christians apply them — that 
this would not confute or destroy the force of the argument 
firom prophecy, even with regard to those very instances. For, 
observe how this matter really is. If one knew such a per- 
son to be the sole author of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew the whple 
of what he intended in it, one should be assured or satisfied to 
such degree, that one knew the whole meaning of that book ; 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of the 
author. Bttt if one knew a person to have compiled a book 
out of memoirs, which he received firom another, of vastly su- 
perior knowledge in the subject of it, especially if jt were a 
book full of great intricacies and difficulties, it would in no 
wise follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the book, 
from '.knowing the whole meaning of the compiler; for the 
Original memoirs, i. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many cases, 
a,gaxnst supposing him to have, some &rther meaning than 
the compiler saw. To say, then, that the Scriptures cmd tte 
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liiings contained in' them can have no other or farther znean> 
mg. than those jiersons thought or had, who first recited of 
wrote them, is evident^ saying, that those persons were the 
original, proper, and sole aruthors of those books, t. e. that they 
are not inspired ; which is absurd, whilst the authority of 
these books is under examinatien, t. e. till you have determined 
they are of n© divine authority at all. Till this be deter- 
mined, ii must in all reason be supposed, not indeed that they 
have, foi this is taking for granted that they are in8|»red, but 
that they may have, some ferther meaning than what the 
compilers saw or understood. And, upon this supposition, it 
is supposable also, that this failher meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now, events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dif^ 
ferent meaning from that which the prophets are supposed to 
have understood them ; this affords, in a manner, the same 
proof that this different sense was originally intended, as it 
would have afiorded, if the prophets had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
as no presumption of their sense of them being the whole sense 
of them. And ii has been already shown, that the apparent 
completions of prophecy must be allowed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a series of 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, t.. e* in any 
real sense of the words of it. For such coinpletion is equaUy 
a proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophets 
are, or^re not, supposed to have understood it in a different 
sense. I say, supposed ; for though I think it clear, that the 
prophets did not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought they did, 
and in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons btisy 
themselves, who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history 
b applicable to events of the age in which it was written, or 
of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a ferther completion of it, might have 
answered some purpose; for it might have prevented the ex- 
pectation of any such farther completion. Thus, could Por- 
phyry have shown, that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh' chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, wlia appli- 
cable to events which happened before or nbout the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might haVe prevented them from 
expecting any farther completion of it. And unless there was 

then, as I think there must have been, external evidence con* 
* 10* 
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Qcmiag thai book, more than is come down to us, such a dki^ 
covery might have been a stumbling-block in the -way otf 
Christianity itself ; conatdexiug the authority which our S«< 
viour has given to the book of Daniel, and how much the ge> 
neral scheme of Christianity presupposes the truth of it. But 
even this discovery, had there been any such,^ would be id 
very little weight with reasonable men now ; tf this passage, 
thus applicable to events before the age of Porphyry, af^iean 
to be ajqilicable also to events, which succeeded the diJeBolution 
of the Roman empire. I mention this,- not at all as intending 
to msinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, for it 
plainly was divided into about that number, were, alone and 
by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic history ; 
but only as an examjde of the thing I am speaking of. And 
thus, upon the whole, the matter of. inquiry evidently must be^ 
as above put, Whether the pMrofdiecies are applicable to Christy 
and to the present state of the world and of the church ; appli 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight : not whether 
they are capable of any other apj^cation ; though I know no 
pretence for saying, the general turn of them is capable of any 
other* 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re* 
ferred to in them, real; though there may be people who will 
not accept of such imp^fect information firom Scripture. Some 
too have not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which kseps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplex-, 
ity, and which is much of a different sort from what they expec- 
ted. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty and iairness, 
beyond what every one has, for a man to say, not to the world, 
but to himself, that there is a real appearance of somewhat of 
great w^sht in this matter, though he is not able thoroughly 
to satisfy himself about it ; but it shall have its influence upon 
him, m pr<^ortion to its appearing reality and weight. It is 
much more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, pre* 
sumption,' and wilfulness of the generality, to determine ai* 
once, with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The preju-^ 
dices arising from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
which this evideiKie is treated in the world, I do not mention. 

♦ tt appears, that Porphyry did nothing: worth mentioning in this way. 
For Jerome on the place says : Ihuu posteriares bestias — m 4n» Mace4i>' 
rum r$gM fMmt, And as to the ten kini^ : bnem regea enumenU, qui 
fiiervnt savissimi : ipsosque regt9 mm. uniru'ponit tfgtU, verHgraHot Mae^ 
ifoftlcB, 8y^, AsuB, et EgypH ; sed de dwersia regnia untim efficU regum 
oniiffem. And in this way of interpretation, any thing may be made of 
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For what indeed can be said to persons, who are weak enouf b 

m their understandii^ to think this any presumption against 
it ; or, if they do not, are jet weak enough in their temper 
to be influenced by such prejudices, upon such a subject 1 

I shall row, secondly^ endeavour to give some account of 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 
both of the direct and circumstantial evidence, considered as 
making up one argument Indeed, to state and examine this 
argument fully, would be a work much beyond the compass 
of this whole Treatise ; nor is so much as a proper abridge 
meat of it to be expected here. Yet the present subject re- 
quires to have some brief account of it given. For it is the 
kind of evidence upon which most questions of difficulty, ii| 
common practice, are deterinined ; evidence arising from va* 
rious coincidences, which support and confirm each other, fikn4 
in this manner prove, with more or less certainty, the point 
und^ consideration. And I choose to do it also,^r«<, Be- 
cause it seems to be of the greatest importance, and not duly 
attended to.by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and express, things only, but a great variety of 
circumstantial things also ; and that though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separately, yet they are afterwards to be joined together ; foi; 
that the proper force of the evidence consists in the results oi 
those several things, considered in their respects to each 
other, and united into one view ; and, in the next place, Be- 
cause it seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknow^ 
kdged by them also to contain together a degree of ev»ience 
of great weight, if they could be brought to lay these several 
things before themselves distinctly, and then with attention 
consider them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to which we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the weight 
of them from being seen, as from having its due influence 
XLpon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth cff which is to be in- 
quired into, is this : that over and above our reason and afleo* 
tions, which God has given us for the information of our judg* 
ment and conduct of our lives, he has also, by external reve- 
lation, given us an account of himself and his moral govern^ 
ment over the world^ implying a future ^tate of rewards an^d 
punishments ; t. e. hath revealed the system of natural reli- 
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gion ; 6r nattiral reli^on may be externally revealed bj 
God, as the ignorant may be tanght it by mankind, their fel- 
low creatures*— 'that God, I eay, has given us the evidence ci 
revelation, as well as the eindence of reason, to ascertain this 
mcHral sjrstem ; together with gui account of a particular di»- 
pensation of Providence^ which reason could no way have 
discovered, and a particular institution of religion founded mi 
it, for the recovery of manldnd out of their present wretched 
condition, and raising them to the perfection and final happi* 
ness <^ their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may be conad- 
ered as wholly historical. For prophecy is nothing but the 
history of events before they come to pass : doctrines also are 
matters of fact ; and precepts come under the same notion. 
And the general design of Scripture, which contains in it this 
revelation, thus considered as historical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one single view, as 
God's world ; by which it appears essentially distinguished 
from all other books, so far as I have found, except such as 
are copied from it. It begins with an account of God's crea* 
tion of the world, in order to ascertain and distinguish from all 
others, who is the object of our worship, by what he has done; 
in order to ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence, 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacred book all 
along treats ; the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he whose 
creatures we are, the God of nature : in order likewise to dis- 
tinguish him from the idols of the nations, which are either im- 
aginary beings, i. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that crea- 
tion, the historical relation of which is here given. And St 
John, not improbably with an eye to this Mosaic account of 
the creation, begins his gospel with an account of our Sa- 
viour^ pre-existence, and that, ' all things were made by him, 
and without him was hot any thing made that was made ;'t 
agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that * God created aU 
things by Jesus Christ.* J This beinj^ premised, the Scripture, 
taken together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abrid^^ 
ment of the history of the world, in the view just now men- 
tioned ; that is, a general account of the condition of refigiOD 
and its fMrofessors, during the continuance- of that apostacy 
from God, and state of wickedness, which it every where 
supposes the world to lie in. And this account of the state 
of religion carries with it somie brief account of the political 

tJohiii.9. t£pli.iii.&. 
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0tat6 of things, as religion is affected by it. Revelaiion iih 
deed considers the common a^edrs of this world, and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of distraction, azid cannot be 
supposed to concern itself with foretelling at what time Rome, 
or Babylon, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the 
most conspicuous seat of that t3n:anny and dissoluteness, 
which all places equally aapire to be ; cannot, I say, be sup- 
posed to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake. 
But it seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world, as the general state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression and during the whole interval of the world's 
continuing in its present state, to a certain future period, 
spoken of both in the Old and New Testament, very dis 
tinctly, and in great variety of expression : ^ The times of the 
restitution of all things ;'* when ^ the mystery of Qod shaU 
be finished, as he hath decleured to his servants the prophets ;'t 
when ' the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
ta other people,-;]; as it is represented to be during this apos- 
tacy, but ^judgment shall be given to the saints,'§ and * they 
shall reign ;'|| ^ and the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be gjvexk 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.'llf 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand year& of which are past : and how great a va> 
riety of things it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very fh«t book, and evidently written in a 
rude and unlearned age ; and in subsequent books, the van* 
ous common and prophetic history, and the particular dispen* 
sation of Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what is ca- 

Eble of being confuted, cither from reason, or from common 
(tory, or from any inconsistence in its several parts. And 
it is a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the evi- 
dence for revelation impUes a positive argument that it is not 
true ; it appears, on the contrary, to imply a positive argu- 
ment that it is true. For, could any common relation of such 

^AoUiiLSl. tltey.x.7. |Daii.iL )Dan.mtt. 
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tfvtiqiiit^, ejiftent, and variety, (for in these things the etnm 
of what I am now observing lie?,) be proposed to the examina- 
ti69 of the world ; that it could not, in an age of knowledgt 
and hberty, be confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to the 
eatia&ction of reasonable men ; this woiild be thought a 
strong presumptive proof of its truth. And indeed it must be 
a proof of it just in proportion to the probability, that if it were 
false, it n>ight be shown to be so ; and this, I think, is scarce 
pretended to be shown but upoii principles and in ways of 
arguing which have been clearly obviated.* Nor does it at 
all appear, that any sect c^ nien who believe natural Teligion, 
aio jof the opinion, that Christianity has been thus counted 
But to proceed ; .. 

Together with the nK>ral system oi the world, the Old Tes* 
tament contsdns a chronological account of the beginning of 
k, and from thencet an unbroken genealogy of mankind for 
many ages before common history begins ; and carried on as 
much fistrth^, as to make up a continued thread of history of 
the length of between three and four thousand years. It ca^ 
tains an account of God's making a covenant with a particu- 
lar nation, that they should be his people, and he would be their 
God, in a peculiar sense ; of his often interposing miraculoudy 
ift their affairs ; giving them the promise, and, long after, the 
possession, of a particular country ; assuring them of the 
greatest national prosperity in it, if they would worship him, 
m opposition to the idols which the rest of the world worship* 
ped, and obey his commands ; and threatening them with un- 
exampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and feU into the 
general idolatry : insomuch, that this one nation should con->' 
tiniie to be the observation and the wonder of all the world. 
it declares particularly, that ^^ God would scatter them among 
aU people, from one end of the earth unto the other f but 
^ when they should return unto the Lord their- God, he would 
have compassion upon them, and gather them, from all the 
nations whither he had scattered them f that '^Israel should 
be saved in the Liord, with an everlasting salvatiori, and not bis 
at^med or confounded, world without end." And as some 
of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute as 
any thmgcan be expressed, that the time should eome, when 
** the people should be all righteous, and inherit the land for* 
ever ^ that " though God would make a full end of all na^ 
tions whither he had scattered them, yet would he not make 
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a fall end <^ them :" that " he would bring' again the c&ptivity 
of his people Israel, and {dont th^n upon their land, and they 
should be no more pulled up out of their land :" that "the 
seed of Israel should not cease &om being a nation forerer."* 
It foretells, that Gcd would Jfaise them up a particular pei^on, 
in whom %lx his promises should be fulfilled ; the Messiah, 
who should be, in a high and eminent sense, their anoitttofll 
Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such a manner, as 
raised a general expectation of such a person in the nation, as 
aj^ars from the New Testament, and is an acknowledged 
&ct ; an expectation of his coming at such a particular time, 
before any one appeared, claiming to be that person, and 
where there was no ground for such an expectadon but from 
the prophecies ; which expectation, ther^ore, must In all rea- 
son be presumed to be explanatory to those prophecies if 
there were any doubt about their meaning. It seems more- 
over to foretell, that this person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom be had been so long promised, and though be 
was so much desired by them.*f And it expressly foretells, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; and even that 
the completion of the sclieme, contained in this book, and 
then begun, and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews akm^ 
would be but of small account. * It is a light thing that tho« 
s]^oiddest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee for a lighJt 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth/ And, ' In the last days, the mountain of 
the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the rnoun* 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all Bations 
shall flow into it-— for out of Zion shall go forth the law, aixd 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among tbenations-^-end the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day, &nd the idols he shall utterly abolish;';]; The Scrip- 
ture farther contains an account, that at the time the Messiah 
was expected, a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be 
tiiat Messiah, to be the person whom all the prophecies 

* Deut. zzziii. 64. Ch. xxx. S, 3. Isa. xlv. 17. Ch. Iz. 81. Iw. 
xzx. 11. Ch. UvL 28. Amos ix. 15. Jer. xxxi. 36. 
tlsa-^iL 14,15.Cb. x.ix. S.Ch.liii. Mali. 10, 11. and Ch. ill 
I Isa. zlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xL Ch. hr'u 7. Mai i. 1 1 . -^To which moft 
be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, several in the New Testa- 
ment, and very many in the Old, which desciibe what shall be the 

-^^tm of the revealed plan of Providence. 
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fefenred to, and in whom they should centre [ that he spent 
some years in a continued course of miraculous works, and 
endued his immediate disciples and followers with a power of 
doings the same, as a proof of the truth of thai religion which 
he commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with this 
authority and power, they made numerous converts in the 
remotest countries, and settled and established his religi(Hi in 
the world ; to the end of which, the Scripture professes to 
give a prophetic account of the state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to 
have all this related to him, out of the Scriptures. Or, sup- 
pose such a one, having the Scriptures put into his hands, to 
remark these things in it, not knowing but that the wbok, 
even its civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
was real or a fiction ? And, instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose him, all at once, to be told the following confessed facta ; 
and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that theve is 
one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment uf this moral system in the 
world, is owing to the revelation, whether real or supposed, 
contained in this book ; the establishment of this moral sys- 
tem, even in those countries which do not acknowledge the 
proper authority of the Scripture. Let liim be told also, 
what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
Let him then take in consideration, of what importance reli- 
gion is to mankind. And upon these things, he might, I 
think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation's obtaining 
and being received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, is the most 
conspicuous and important event in the story of mankind : 
that a book of this nature, and thus promulged and recom- 
mended to our consideration, demands, as if by a voice fr(»n 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind of 
scoffing and ridicule, is an offence against natural piety. But 
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it is to be remembered, that how much soever the establish 
ment of natural religion in the world is owing to the Scrip* 
tore revelation, this does nbt destroy the proof of religion from 
reason, any more than the proof of Euclid^s Elements is de« 
Btroyed, by a man's knowing or thinking that he should 
nev^ luive seen the truth of the several propositions contained 
in it, nor had those proportions come into his thoughts, but 
for that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking 6f, be, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the first 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its accoimt of the 
time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were first 
peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil history of the 
world, collected from common historians, from the state of the 
earth, and the late invention of arts and scieidces. And, as 
the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of cdmmon and 
dvfl history, ftom the creation to the captivity, for between 
liiree a£d four thousand years ;. let the person we are speak- 
ing of be told, in the next place, that tins general history, as 
it is not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, as 
much as there would be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole history itself, to 
give any reasonable ground of suspicion, of its not being, in 
the general, a faithful and hterally true genealogy of men, 
and series of things. I speak here only of the common 
Scripture history, or of the course of ordinary events related 
in it, as distinguished firom miracles, and from the prophetic 
history. In all the Scripture nartatiotls of this kind, following 
events arise out of f<»regoing ones^ as in all other histories. 
l^ere appears nothing related as done tn any age, not con- 
formable to the maimers of that age ; nothing in the account 
of a succeeding age, which, nne would sav, couM not be true, 
or was improbable, from the account of tnings in the preced- 
ing one. There is nothing in the characters, which woidd 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the internal 
^ marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added also, 
that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the number of years 
which persons called by such and such names lived, do not 
carry the face of fiction ; perhapa do carry some presumption 
rf veracity ; and aH unadornediMnsttives, which have nothing 
to suipiise, may be thought tcr cany somewhat of the like 
piWiinption too. And the domoestic and the political faistorf 
b p&ii^ credible. There maybe incidents in Scripmre, 
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vhich, taken tJone in the naked way they arc told, may ap^ 
pear strange, especially to persons of other manners, tem* 
per, education; but there are also incidents of undoubted 
truth, in many or most persons' livcs^ which, in the same cir- 
cumstances^ would appear to the full as stauge. There may 
be mistakes of transcribers, there may be other real ca seeming 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accoimted for ; but there 
are certainly no more things of this kind in the 8chpture| 
than what were to have been expected, in books of such an> 
tiquity ; and nothing, in any wise, suf&cient to discredit the 
general narrative. Now^ that a history, claiming to com- 
mence from the creation^ and extending in one continued 
series, through so great a length of time, and variety of eventSj 
should have such appearances of reality and trtith in its whole 
contexture, is surely a very remarkable circumstance in itf 
fovor. And as all this is applicable to the common history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, and 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors ; many of 
these writing of the same times, and confirming the truth qI 
customs and events^ ivhich are incidentally, as w;ell as v^of^ 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of thJEi com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its miracu- 
lous history ; especially as this is interwoven with the com* 
mem, BO ea that they imply each other, and both together 
make up one relation^ 

liOt it then be more particularly observed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is itideed implied 
in the foregoing observation, that there was such a nation aa 
the Jews, of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the h.% here related to be 
given them by Moses as from Heaven : that natural religion, 
though with rites additional, yet no Ui'ay contrary to it, was 
their established religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile 
world ; and that their very being, as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the universe. 
For suppose, in their captivity in Babylon, they had gone over 
to the religion^ their conquerors, there would have remained 
no bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings,- in their own coimtry, a to- 
tal apostacy from God would have been the dissolution of their 
whole government. They in such a seiiise nationally acknow- 
ledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, 
m &ct, the peculiar people of Qod. And this ao remaikaUe 
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an «0taUishmeiit and pireservatsoti of natural Feligion amongst 
•Cheai) seems to add some peculiar credibility to the historical 
^vidacice for the mkacles of Moses and the prophets ; because 
these miracle are a dill satisfa^ctory account of this event, 
which plaanly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 
jvise. 

Let this i^ersoii) su})^osed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extracticm, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
the prophecies above men Honed, expected the Messiah : that 
be was rejected, as it seemed to have been f<»retold he should, 
l^y the body of the people under the directioi of their rulers . 
that in the course of a very few yecurs he was believed on, 
and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by great num- 
bers among the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip- 
tiure, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles, 
of ^ich miradefi we aiso have strong historical evidence ; 
(by which I meati h^re tito miore than must be acknowledged 
ky unbelievers ; ^ let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our evidence of 
Eoiracles wroiifi^ht in proof of Christianity :) that this religion 
approving itself tx) the reason of mankind, and carrying its own 
evulence with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, and 
being no way coi^trary to reason in those parts of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority of its Author ; 
that thift religion, t say, gradually spread and supported itself, 
for some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but imder constant discouragements, and often 
the bitterest persecutions iron: it, and then became the religion 
of the world ; that, m the mean time, the Jewish nation and go- 
vernment were destioyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people carried eW^y ca^Hive and dispersed through the most 
distent countries ; iti which state of dispersion they have re- 
naained fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a nume- 
rous people, tmited among themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, by 
the profession of his law, and every whera looked upon in a 
manner, which ctoe scarce kto^ws how diBtinctiy to express, 
but in the- words of the prc^hetic account of it, given so many 
ages befbre it came to pass : ^Thou shalt beccnne an astonish* 
ment, « proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the 
Uird shall lead thee.'t 

% ^^ 
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The appearance of a standing i^acb, in the Jewsremaiil* 
mg a distinct people in their disposations, and the confinnation 
which this event appears to give to the truth of revektioti, 
may be thought to be answered^ by their religion forbiddin|; 
ihem intermarnages with those of any other^ and prescribing 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by which they 
are debarred from the means of incorporating with the poopm 
in whose coxmtries they live. This is not, I think, a 8atiBfac«> 
tory account of that which it pretends to accoimt for. But 
what does it pretend to account for I The correspondence be» 
tween this event and the prophecies ) or the coincidence of 
Ucth with a long dispensation of Providence^ of a peculiar na« 
ture, towards that people formerly ? No. It is only the event 
Itseiir which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which angle 
event takeh alone, abstracted from all such correspondence 
ahd coincidence^ perhaps would not have appeared rniraeu^ 
Ibus ] but that correspondence and coincidence may be so, 
though the event itself be supposed not. Thus the ccmcur* 
rence of our Saviour's being born at Bethlehem, with a long 
foregoing series of prophecy and other coincidences, is doubt- 
less miraculous, the series of prophecy, and other coindh 
dences^ imd the event, being admitted ; though the event itself 
his birUi at that place, appears to have been, brought about 
in a natural way ; of which, however, no one can be certain 

And as seveiul of these events seem, in some degree^ ex- 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history abready; so 
fikewise they may be considered farther, as having a peculiar 
aspect towaifds the full completion of it ;. as affording some 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or other, be 
fulfilled. Thusj that the Jews have been so wonderfully pre* 
served in their long and wide dispersion ; which is indeed the 
direct fulfilling 6f some prophecies, but is now mentioned only 
as looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that natural 
religion came forth from Judea^ and spread in the degree it 
has done over the world, before lost in idolatry ; wfadch, to- 
gether with scHne other things, have distinguished that very 
place, in Hke manner as the peo^e of it are distinguished: 
that this great change of religion over the earth, was brought 
about under the profes^on and acknowledgment, that Jesus 
Was the promised Messiah : things of this ^dnd naturally turn 
the thoughts of serio^is men towards the full completion of 
the prophetic history, concerning the final irestoraticm <^ that 
people ; concerning the establishment of the everlasting king« 
dom among tb«m, the kingdom of the Messiah; and the 
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fixture state of the world, imder this sacred government. Such 
circumstances and events compared with these prophecies, 
though no completions of tl^em, yet would notj I thinkj be 
spoken of as nothing in the argument, by a person upon hia 
first being informed of them. They fall in with the prophetic 
history of things still future, give it some additional credibility, 
have the appearance of being somewhat in order to the fijil 
completion of it. 

Indeed it requires! a good degree of knowledge, and great 
calmness and consideration, to be able to judge, thoroughly, of 
the evidence for the truth of Christianity, from that part of 
the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 
kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the church, from 
the establishment of Christianity to the present time. But it 
appears from a general view of it, to be very materia}. And 
those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and some of 
them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 
and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it as 
determiiiately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history* first to re- 
collect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture^ without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then to be in- 
formed of the correspondent facts now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view : that the profession and establishment 
of natural religion in the world, is greatly owing, in dififerent 
ways, to tWs book, and the suj^sed revelation which it con- 
tains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the eariiest antiquity ; 
that its chronology and common history are entirely cr^ble ; 
that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it clnefly treats, 
appear to have been, in fkct, the people of God, in a distin- 
guished sense; that as there was a national expectation 
amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
appear at such a time, so one at this time appeared, claiming 
to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this nation, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles ; that the rehgion he taught supported itself 
under the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at lepigth 
became the refigion of the world ; that in the mean time the 
Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they 
have remained a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day ; which not only appears tg be the ex- 
press completion of several prophecies concerning them ; but 
also renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy posai- 
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Ulity, thftt the promises made 'to them as a nation, may yet 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, let the pet- 
son we have been supposing add, as I think he ought 
whether every one will allow it or no, the obvious appeair* 
ances which there axe, of the state of the world, i^ other r^ 
spects besides what relates to tl^ie Jews, and of the Christiaa 
church, having so long answered, and still aiiswering to the 
prophetic history. Suppose, I say, these facts set over 
against the things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and 
seriously compared with them; the joint view of bptji tON 
gether, must, X think, appear of very great weight to a con- 
siderate reasonable person : of much greater, indeed, upon 
having them first laid before him, than is easy for us, who 
are so familiarized to them, to conceive, without some particu- 
lar attention foir that purpose/ 

All these thijpgs, and the several particukjis contained ub- 
der them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly ex^ 
amined into ; tl^t the weight of each may be judged of, upoi^ 
such examinaticm, and such conclusion drawn as results from 
their united force. But this has not been atteinpted here. I 
have gone no farther than to show, that the general imperfect 
view of them now given, the coiifessed historical evidence fof 
miracles, and the ^lany (^vious appearing completions 9I 
prophecy, together with the collateral things* here men* 
tioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; that aU 
this together, which, being &ct, must be acknowledged by 
tmbeli0vei8, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than 
human m this matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abundantl3f 
sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, muii 
be acknowledged by unbelievers. For though they may say, 
that the liistorlcal evidence of miracles, wrought in attesta* 
tion of Christianity, is not sufficient to convince them that 
such miracles were really wrought ; they cannot deny, thdt 
there is such historical evidence, it being a ks^own matter 9I 
ftict that there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident ; but there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be deniedL 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events^ 

* All the porttctklar things mentioned in this chapter, not reducible (^ 
tiM head of eertain miracles, or detenninate completioAa of proph^ei' 
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widiout meaning, will have a meaning foiiud in them by fan- 
ciful people ] and that such as are fanciful in any one certain 
way, will make out a thousand coincidents, wbach seem to 
favor their peculiar ibUies. Men, I say, may talk thus ; but 
no (me who is serious, can possibly think these thin^ to be 
nothing, if he considers the importance of collateral things, 
ai^d even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
bility, as distinguished, in nature, fxom the evidence of demon- 
stration. In many, coses^ indeed, it seems to require the 
truest judgment, to determine with exactness the weight of 
circumstantial evid^ce ,* but it is v ery oflen altogether as 
coovincing, as that which is the most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Christianity, con- 
sidered as making one argument, may also serve to recom- 
mend to serious persons, to set down every thing which they 
think may be of any real weijg^ht at all in proof of it, and par* 
ticularly the n^any seeming completions of prophecy ; and 
they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
we judge of probable evidence in common matters, they 
amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a joint 
review, than could be supposed upon considering them sepa- 
rately, at difTorcat times ^' ho^ stropg soever the proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate iiews of it. For 
|)robable proofs, by being added, not only increase the evi- 
dence, but :nulti{dy it. Nor should I dissuade any one from 
setting down what he thought made for the contrary side. 
But then it is to be remembered^ not in order to influence his 
|udgmentj but bis practice, that a mistake on one side, may 
be, in its consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
on the other. And what course is most safe, and what most 
dangerous, is a consideration thought very material, when wa 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning conduct in 
our temporal affairs. To be iniiueQced by this consideration 
in our judgmei^t, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. For 
gome are inclined to belisve what th«y hope ; and others, 
what they fear And it is manifest unreasonableness, to 
apply to men's passions in order to gun their assent. But 
ia deliberations concerning conduct., there is nothing which 
reason more requires to be taken into the account, than the 
importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would ba 
the consequence of acting in this, or in a contrary manner ; 
t$Si^ tbfti taldog ona side could be attended with Uttle or no 
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bad consequence, and taking the other niight be attended 
with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of the 
highest moment towards determining how we are to act. But 
the truth of our religioiv, like the truth of common matters, is 
to be judged of b j all the evidence taken together. And unless 
the whok series of things which- may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be sup> 
posed to have been by accident, (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity lies,) then is the truth of it jkroved : in hke 
fiiannw as if, in any common case, numerous events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alleged in proof of any other event dis- 
puted ; the proof of the disputed event would be proved, not 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did 6f itself clearly 
imply it, but, though no one of them smgly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together, could not 
in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the disputed 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of this evi- 
dence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, espe> 
dally in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and 
lively manner, that such and such things are liable to objec* 
tion, that this and another thmg is of little weight in itself; 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united force ct 
the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made aj^ar, that there is 
no presumption against a revelation as miraculous ; that the 
general scheme of Christianity, and the principal parts of it, 
are conformable to the experienced constitution of things, and 
the whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given of the 
positive evidence for it, shows, that this evidence is such, aa^ 
from the nature of it, cannot he destroyed, tl^ough it should 
be leaMsned. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 



OftJu Ohj^cUons which tnay be made againtt arguing from 
the AncAogy of Nature to Keligion. 

Iw every one would consider, with suph attention as the/ 
are bound, even in point of moraUty, to connder, what they 
judge and give characters o^ the occasion of this chapter 
would be, in some good measure at least, superseded, out 
smce this is not to expected ; for some we find do not ccmcem 
themselves to understand even what they write against: 
since this treatise, in common with most others, lies open to 
objections, which may appear very material to thoughtful men 
at first sight ; and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to the 
objections of such as can judge without thinking, and of such 
as can censure without judging ; it may not be amiss to set 
down the chief of these objections which occur to me, and con- 
sider them to their bands. And they are such eis these : — 
" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, by 
saying, that there are the same in natural religion; when what 
is wanting is to clear both of them, of these their common, as 
well as other their respective, difficulties: but that it is a 
strange way indeed of convincing men of the obligations of re- 
ligion, to show them that they have as little reason for their 
worldij pursuits ; and a strange way of vindicating the Justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of removing the ob- 
jections against both, to which the system of religion lies open, 
to show, that the like objections lie against natural providence; 
a way of answering objections against religion, without so 
much as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable— espe- 
cially, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, must 
this be thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy is * 

DO answer to such objections : that when this sort of reaaon- 
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ing is carried to the utmost length it ean be imagined capable 
of, it will jet leave the mind in a very unsatisfied state; and 
that it must be imaccountable ignorance of mankind, to ima- 
gine thej will be prevailed with to forego their present inter- 
ests arjl pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful evi- 
dence.'' 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may appear, that 
appearance will be found in a* great measure owing to half- 
views, which i^ow but part of an object, yet show that indis- 
tinctly ; and ^ undeterminate language. By these means 
weak men are often deceived l)y others, and ludicrous men by 
themselves. And even those who are serious and ccmsideratd 
cannot always readily disenta?xgle, and at once clearly see 
through the perplexities in which subjects themselves are in- 
volved ; and which are heightened by the deficiencies and the 
abuse of words. To this ktter sort of persons, the following 
reply to each part of this objection severally, may be of some 
assistance ; ais it may also tend a little to stop and siletice 
others. 

Firni^ The thing wanted, i . e. what men require, is to havB 
all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thing wc 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring to com- 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to argue, 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And it is in 
no other sense d poor thing, to argue from natural religion to re- 
vealed, in the nianner found fault with, than it is to argue in 
mimberless Other ways of probable deduction and inference, 
in matters of conduct, whicn we are continually reduced to the 
necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet foor may be applied, 
I fear, as properly to great part, or the whole, of human life, as 
it is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not a poor 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in the cure ol 
diseases, as even the most eminent have ? To act upon con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is concctned % Un- 
doubtedly it is : but not in comparison of having no skill a1 
all in that useflil art, and being obliged to act wholly in the 
dark. 

Fiurther : Since it is as unreosonnble as it is common, to 
urge objections against i-evelation, which are of equal weisrht 
against ratural religion ; and tho?e who/Io this, if they are not 
confuted themselves, deal unfairly wiih others, in making it 
seem that they are arguing only against revelation, or particu- 
lar doctiiii^s of it, when in res^Uty they are argmng against 
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mral providence ; it is a thing of consequence to show, that 
Buch objectitms are as much levelled against natural religion, 
as against revealed. And objeetions, which are equally ap 
plicable tc both, are, properly speaking, answered, by ita 
being shown that they are so, provided the former be admitted 
to be true. And 'without taking in the etx&aLderation how 
distinctly this is admitted, it is plainly very material to ob- 
«erve, that as the things objected against in natural religion, 
are of the same kind with what is certain matter of experi- 
ence in the course of providence, and in the infonpation which 
God a€ords us ccmcerning our temporal interest under his go- 
vernment ; so the objections against the system of Christi- 
anity and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which cure made agauist the system and evidence of 
natural religion. However, the reader upon review may see, 
that mast of the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter 
part of this treatise, do not necessarily require to have more 
taken for granted than is in the former ; that there is an Au« 
tbor of nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Chris- 
tiamty is vindicated, not from its analogy to natural religion, 
but chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced c<»istituti(»i 
ofnatufe. 

Secondly J ReHgion is a practical thing, and consists in such 
a determinate course of fife ; as being what, there is reason 
to think, is commanded by the Author of nature, and will, 
upon the whole, be our happiness under his government. 
Now if men C9ja be convinced that they have the like reason 
to believe this, as to believe that taking care of their temporal 
affairs will be to their advantage ; such conviction cannot 
but be an argument to ihem for the practice of religion. And 
if there be really any reason for believing one of these, and 
endeavouring to preserve Ufe, and secure ourselves the neces- 
saries and convernences of it ; then there is reason also for 
bMieving the other, and endeavouring to secure the interest it 
proposes to us. And if the interest which re%ion proposes 
to us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal interest, 
then there must be proporlionably greater reason for endea- 
vouring to secure one, than the other : since by the supposi- 
tion, the probability of our secnimg one, is equal to the pro- 
bability of our secuiwg the other. This seems plamly unan- 
swerable ; and has a tendency to influence fair minds, who 
consider what our condition really is, or upon what evidence 
we are naturally appcMnted to act ; and who are disposed to 
acquiesce in tlie terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
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follow that practical izistruction, whatever U be, whieh ii 
aflbided us. 

' But the chief and proper force of the ar^uasent reiened to 
in the objection, lies in another place. jPor it*is ttaid, that thie 
proof of religion is involved in such inextricable difficulties, as 
to render it doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed^ that it 
it were true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence. Here, 
then, over aiui above the force of each particular diffieultj oi 
objection, these difficulties and objections, taken tpgether, an 
turned into a positive argument against the truth of religion , 
which argument would stand thus. If religion were true, U 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objectiiws to the de- 
gree in which it is ; therefore^ that it is thus left, not only ren- 
ders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in propor- 
tion to the w^eight of such objections ; but also shows it to be 
&lse, or is a general presumpticm of its being so« Now the 
observaticm, that from th^ natural constitution and course of 
things, we must in our temporal concerns, almost continuallj, 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence of a 
like kind and degree to the evidence of religion, is an answer 
to this argument ; because it shows, that it is according to 
the conduct and character of the Author of nature to appoint 
we should act upon evidence like to that, which this argu- 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appomt we should 
act upon : it is an instaiice, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with us, 
similar to what is said to be incredible. And as the ibree oi 
this answer lies merely in the parallel which thc^e is between 
the evidence for religion. and for our temporal conduct; the 
answer is equally just and conclusive, whether the parallel be 
made out, by showing the evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

TKirdlyj The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men ; it is 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs to ue 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be con- 
foimded. And though they may at lepgih run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately lend to make out 
the latter, whiqh do not appear, by any immediate connexion, 
4iQ the purpdSe of the former ; wluch is less our concern than 
manjr seem to think. For, Ut, It is not necessary we should 
justify the dii^nsations of Providence against objections, any 
[isurtheil than to show, that the things objected agaiept may 
ftar auig^. wie Jpow, be ccxnsistent with jNtice an! 



Suppose, then, that^^re are tbings m the system of ihk 
world, and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
would be unjust , jei it has been shown unanswerably, thai 
if we could *take in' the reference which these things may 
have to other things present, past, and to come ; to the whole 
scheme, which the thmgs objected against are parts of; these 
vcoy things might, for aught we know, be found to be, ito^« 
only consistent with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has 
been shown, by. the analogy of what we see, not only possi- 
ble that this may be the case, but credible that it is. And 
thus objections, drawn from such things, are answered, and 
l^ovidence is vindicated, as far as religion makes its vindica* 
tion necessary. Hence it appears,. 2d/y, That objections 
against the divine justness and goodness are not endeavoured 
to be remoyed, by showing that the like objections, allowed 
U> be really conclusive, lie against natural providence : but 
those objections being supposed and shown not to be conelu* 
sive, the things objected against, considered as matters of 
fact, are farther shown to be credible, from their confonmty to 
the constitution of nature ; fot instance, that Gkxl will reward 
axid punish men for their actions hereafter,. from the observa- 
tion that be does reward and punish them for their actions 
here. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, 8d/y, 
It would be of weight, even though those objections were not 
answered. For, there being the proof of religion aboye set 
down, and religion implying severed facts ; for instance, again, 
the fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men 
for their actions hereafter ; the observaticMi that his present 
method of government is by rewards and punishments, shows 
that future &tct oot to be incredible ; whatever objections men 
may think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, ac» 
cording to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as iinproba- 
ble from their beUef of necessity. I say, a$ improbabKi for 
it ja evident no objection against it, tu unjust, can be prgi^ 
from necessity ; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
as it does justice. Then, 4tklyj Though objections against 
the reasonableness of the system of reUgion, cannot indeed be 
answered without entering into a consideration of its reasooa* 
bleaess, yet objections against the credibilitir <st* truth of it 
may. Because the system of it is reducible mte what is prfl». 
perly matter of fact; and the truth, the prob^lile truth, ofiiEtcts, 
may be shown without Consideration of their reasoaftUeness. 
Nor is ft necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
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of the reasonaUefieas* of evety firecept enjoined nsi and of 
every partkiilar dispensation of Providence, which cmnesinto 
the system of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of the divine 
nature and conduct, the fiurthef he will advance towards that | 

pei^tioii of reJigiop, which Si John speaks of.* But the 
geoend obtigatioDs of religion are folly made out, by proving 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that the prao- 
tice of religion 4$ reasonable, may be shown, though no more 
, could be proved, than that the system of it may be so, for 
aught we know to the contrary ; and even without entering 
into the distinct consideration of tlus. And from hence, 51^, 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not an 
immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, the jus- 
tice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of refigion ; yet 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to what is 
really intended by such objections ] which is, to show that 
the things objected against are incredible. 

Fowrthbf^ It is most readily acknowledged, that the fore- 
going Treatise is by no means satis&ctory ; very far indeed 
from it : but so would any natural institution of life appear, if 
reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Leav 
Log leligicm out of the case, men are divided in their ofmons, 
whether our pleasures over-balance our pains ; and whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And were all 
such controversies settled, which, perhaps, in 8peculati<m 
would be Ibund involved in great difficulties ; and were it de- 
termined, upon the evidence of reasdn, as nature has deter- 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be preserved ; yet still, 
the rules which God has been pleased to af&>id us, for escap- 
ing the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules, 
for instance, of preservipg health and recovering it wh^a lost, 
are not only fallible, and precarious, but very far from being 
exact. Nor are we informed by nature, m future contin- 
gencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, what is 
the best method of managing our affairs. What wiU be the 
success of our temporal pursuits, in the commcm sense <^ the 
^ ^ • word MicceM, is highly doubtful. And what will be the suc- 
cess of them^ in the prc^r sense of the word ; i. e. what hap- 
i piness or enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a 

p much higher degree. Indeed, the imsatis&ctory nature of 

the evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, in the 
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daSy eourse of life, k ^ait;^ t^.^ expwssed. Tet men do 
BOt throw away life, or disregard the interests of it, upon ac* 
eount of thi» doubtfulness. The evidence of religion then 
hmng admitted real, those who object against it, as not satis- 
f»ctoiy, i, tf* as iM)t being what tlwy.wish it, plainly fotget 
the very condition of our being ; ibr satisfection, in this sense, 
does not belong to such a creature as man. And, which is 
more mat^al, they forget ako the very nature of religion. 
For, religion presupposes, in all those whq "^jil embrace it, a 
certain degree oi iptegrity ajid hqpesty ; which it was m^ 
tended to try whether men have or not, and to exercise in 
•uch a» have it, in order to its improvement. ReHgion pre*> 
Htpposes this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in wlueh 
you speatc; or as warning a man of any danger, presupposes 
that he has such a regard to himself, as that he will endeavour 
to avoid it. And therefore the (question is not at all. Whether 
the evidence of religion be satisfactory ? but, Whether it be, 
in reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue which 
it f^resuppoees ? Now, the evidence of it is fully sufficient for 
all those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is' firom 
being satisfactory, a» to the purppses of curiosity, or any 
other : and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in 
several r^pects, which it would not do, if it were as ovo> 
bearing as is required. One might add fother, that whefhcir 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of actions, be satis* 
factiNry, ineamng here by that word, what satisfied k map, 
that such a course of action will in event be for his good ; 
this need never be, and I tLln|t, strictly speaking, never is^ 
the inractical question in common matters. Pn€ the practical 
question in all cases, is, Whether the evidence (or a course of 
action be such, as, taking in all circumstances, makes the 
faculty within us, wljich is the guide and judge of conduct,* 
determine that course of action to be prudent 9 Indeed, satis* 
faedon that it will be for our interest or happiness, abundantly 
determines an action to be prudet^t ; hut evidence, almost in- 
finitely lower than this, determines actions to be so too, even 
m the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly J As to the objection concerning the influence Which 
this furgument, or any part of it, may, or may not, be expected 
to have upon men, I observe, as above, that religion being in- 
tended for a trial and exercise of the molality of every person's 

* See I^ertaticm 9» 
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character, whd is a subject of it ; and there being, aa I have 
shown, such evidence for it, as is sufficient, in reason, to m&i^ 
enoe men to embrace it ; to object, that it is not to be una* 
gintd mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is nothing 
to the purpose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose of 
it is not to inquire, What sort of creatures mankind are ; bul^ 
What t]^ light and knowledge, ^irhich is afforded them, jre- 
quires they should be 9 to show how, in reason, they ought 
to behave; not how, in fact, they wili behave. This de 
pends upon themselves, and is their own omcem ; the per 
sonal concern of each man in particular. And how little re* 
gard the generality have to it, ej^perience, indeed, does too 
lldly show. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidinee sufficient in reason to influence their practice ; to 
by this means they have be^i put into a state of probation ; 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, not only reve- 
lation, but reason also, teaches Ui^, that by the evidence of re- 
ligion being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
eariying on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced J)y it. 
However, ^%, the objection here referred to, allows the 
things insbted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight ; 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. And 
if there be a probability that it will have any at all, there is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before 
men, as there would be, if it were likely to have a gceatei in- 
fluen<>e. 

Atud further, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the forefgoing objections, that in this Treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my own ; and have 
iMnittedwhat I think true, and of the most importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I have 
argued upon the principles of the Fatalists, which I do not 
beheve ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importancei 
which I do believe, the moral fltness and unfitness of actioosi 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and felse- 
hood necessarily determine the divine judgment, bideed 

*6y irg^ ^ the «H.,chi« of Mer.. the mdor will ob-erre >. 
nteant, not proving any thing jrom thote principles, but tuiufUhiitmJSnf 
them. Thus religion is proved, not Jrom the opinion of necessity, irhica 
b absurd, but nofifftlikffimdmy or fma tkmigk tut opinion were nilmiititi 
ttf Ito tntti 
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the principle of tibertj, and that of moral fitness, ao force 
themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the ancients as well 
as moderns, have formed their language upon it. And prohohly 
it may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it : 
and in order to avoid it, haye sometimes been obliged to ex- 
press myself in a manner v^hich will appear strange to snch '• 
as do not observe the reason for it ; but the general argument 
here pursued does not at all suppose, or proceed upon, these « 
|£rinciples. Now, these two abstract principles of Ubejty and 
moral fitness being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
other view than merely as a question of fact ; and in this view 
it is here considered. It is obvious, that Christianity, and tt^ 
proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion is, 
properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so ; and this proposition contains 
the general system of natural rehgion. But then, several ab* 
slract truths, and in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; whereas it 
is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain this ; 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is an fibstract truth ; but that they appear so to our mind, is 
only a matter of fact, ^d this last must have been ad 
mitted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who would 
not have admitted the former ; but pretend to doubt. Whether 
there were any such thing as truth ; or. Whether we could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding for the 
knowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that there is, in 
the nature of things, an original standard of right and wrong 
in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of God, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which religion teaches, i. e, &ially and upon 
the whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right or wrong ', this assertion contains an abstract tniUi, as 
well as matter of fact. But suppose in the present state, 
every man, without exception,^ was rewarded and punished, 
in exact proportion as he followed or transgressed that sense 
of right and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature 
of every man ; this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of fact. And though this fact were acknow. 
ledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties might be 
raised, as are now, oonceming the abstract questions of liberty 
and moral fitness : and we should have a proof, even the cer- 
tain one of experience, that the government of the world was 
purfectly moral, without taking in the consideration of those 

11^ 
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questions : and this proof would remain, in what waj soever 
they were determined. And thus, Qod having given man- 
kind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
4esert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert ; that 
he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former and 
punish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but 
ot what is as mere a fact as his doing so at present would be. 
This future fact I have not indeed proved with the force with 
whic^i it might be proved, from the principles of liberty and 
moral fitness ; but without them b^ve given a really conclu- 
sive practical proof of it, which is greatly strengthened by the 
general analogy of nature ; a proof eai^ily cavilled at, easily 
shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such j 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. And thus 
the obligations of religion are made out, exclusively of the 
questions concerning liberty and moral fitness ; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as 
every thing may. 

(ience, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
fierce of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last men- 
tioned principles, an additiional proof and a confirmation of it , 
to such as do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
it, and a confirmation of that proof. Those who believe, 
will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections 
and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened . 
those who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain undoubted 
credibility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more, 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, thai 
analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upon it ; and 
lidicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the 
argument from it in a disad^^antageous light : yet there can 
be no question, but that it is a real one. Fpr religion, both 
natural and revealed, impl3dng in it numerous facts ; analogy 
being a confirmation of all facts to which it can be applied, 
as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by 
every one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on the 
side of religion, both natural and revealed ; and it ought to 
be particularly regarded by such as profess to follow naturoi 
and to be less satisfied with abstract reaspnings. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Whativxr acoQUQt maj be given, of tbe strange inatteo* 
lion and disregard, in some ages and countries, tq a n^atter ^ 
such importance as religion, it wou)d, befofre experience, be 
Jhcredible^ that tbere s^Quld be the U^e disregard in tliose, 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before tbeiQ, 
as it is bj Christianity, and often inculcated upon tbepn ] be^ 
cause thra moral system carries in it a good degree of evi- 
dlence for its truth, upon its being barely proposed to our 
thoughts. 7bere is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis* 
tinctions, to ccmvince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a Grod who made and governs the world, and who 
will judge it in righteousness ; though they may be necessary 
to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are raised ; 
when the very meaning of those words, which express most 
intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculaticm. But, to an unprejudiced 
mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design, cannot but 
prove a Designer. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea- 
tnr-es Qught to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creatures whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed r^igion, peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, 
but requires external proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed religion, will be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inat- 
tention tq natural religion ; because, when both are laid be* 
fore us, in the manner they axe in Christian countries of 
liberty, our obligations to inquire into both^ and to embrace 
both upon suppositi(Mi of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. Foi^, revelation claims to be the voice of Qod ; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclu* 
nve, upon thovougb consideration of it; spit oi^srs itself tQip 
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with manifest obvious appearances of naving something mora 
than human in it, and therefore in all reason requires to have 
its claims most seriovisly examined into. It is to be added, 
that though light and knowledge, in what manner soever 
afforded us, is equally from God ; yet a miraculous revelation 
has a pecuUai tendency, from the first principles of our nature, 
to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence and 
awe : and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquire seriously into the 
evidence of Christiahity, and, upon supposition of its truth, to 
embrace it, are of the utmost importance, and moral in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that 
the evidence of religion in general, and of Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us. 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specula- 
tive principles of infidelity. And all of them do not conlent 
themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some go much 
beyond this. They deride Qod's moral government over the 
world: they renounce his protection, and defy his justice: 
they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Au- 
thor of it ; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation, lliis amounts to an active setting them- 
selves against religion ; to what may be considered as a posi- 
tive principle of irreligion ; which they cultivate within them- 
selves, and, whether they intend this efiPect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all this profligateness, 
yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if discovered to be 
groundless. Now admittmg, which is the supposition we go 
upon, that these persons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they are not to be argued with ; it 
is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
see the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing 
at all ; nor do they pretend this. They are far indeed from 
having a just noticHi of its evidence ; but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of it, 
with all its circumstances, were credible, Uke other matters of 
science ot history. So that their manner of treating it must 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all reli- 
gion, as have been answered or obviated in the former part of 
this Treatise ; or else from objections and difficulties, supposed 
more peculiar to Christianity, Thus, they entertain jveja* 
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dices against the whole notion of a revelation and mir^eulous 
interpositions. They find things in Scripture, whether in in- 
cidental passages ot in the general scheme of it, which ap 
pear to them unreasonable. They take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it must have beeli more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbearing ; that it must and would have been, in some way, 
otherwise put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining 
they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable ; 
but quite another thing. It is being fordfied against the evi- 
dehce, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Christianity^ or somewhat which appears to 
'•hem necessarily connected with itj to be incredible or false ; 
fortified against that evidence) which mighty other wise^ niake 
great impi'ession upon them. Or, lastly, if any of these per* 
sons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truth ai 
Cthnstianity, their behaviour seems owing to dieir taking for 
granted, tbjrough strange inattention^ that such doubting is, in 
a manner, the same thing as being certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concerning re* 
ligion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. For^ all the ge*' 
neral objections against the moral system of natinre having 
been obviated, it is. shown, that there is not any pectilial' pre* 
sumption at all against Cbristianityj either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, ot as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning, against it, as miraculous, if any at 
all : none certainly, which can render it in the leaist incredible. 
It is shown, that upon supposition o( a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many things in it must appear liable to 
great objections ; and that We must be incompetent judges of 
It, to a great degree. This observation is, I think, unques- 
tionably true, and of the very utmost importance : but it is 
urged, as I hope it will be understood, with great cautkrti of 
not vilifying the faculty of reason, which is * the candle of the 
Lord within us ;'* though it can afford no light, wh^e it does 
not shine : nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
'jpon> The objections here spoken d^ being first answered 
in the view of objections against Christianity as a matt^ of 
&ct, are in the next place considered as urged more immedi" 
ately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made out, that they admit 
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m exacdy the iike answer, in every respect, to wnat the like 
objections agaitist the constitution of nature admit of: that, as 
];)8^tial views give the appearance of wrcHdg to things^ which 
upon further consideration and knowledge of thek* relations to 
other things, are found just ahd good ; so it is per^tfy ctiBdi- 
ble, that ihe things objected against the wisdom abd gdodhess 
of the Christian dieq^ensatiim, may be rendered ihstances oi 
^isdbm and goodness by their referehce to other things be* 
yond our view : because Christianity is a scheme as much 
above our comprehension, as that of nature ; and, like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accompMsh ends, 
and which, as is most credible, may be carried an by g^eral 
laws. And it ought to be attended to, that this is not ah an- 
sVer taken merely or chiefly fit>m our ignorance ; but from 
sdmewhat positive, which our bbservation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is ex}>erienced tt^ be just, m 
numberless parallel cases. The objections agaihst the Chris- 
tian dispensatioOj and the method by ^vhich it is carried oh| 
having been thus obviatied, ih geheral and together : the chief 
of them are considered distinctly, and the particular things 
bbjected to are showh credible, by their t)erfect ahaldgy, each 
party to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be ftiUen 
from his primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wis- 
dom and power engages in accomplishing our recovexy ; it 
W^ere to have been expected, it is said, that this should have 
been effected at ohce, and hot by such a long series of means, 
and such a various economy of ^rsbns and things ; one dis* 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, and so 
on through an indefinite ntimber of ages, befcHre the end of tbft 
Jcheme proposed cah be completely accomplished ; a schemn 
Cc^diicted by infimte wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, out fitidih^^ that every 
thing ih the cmdstitution and cotiKe of nature is thus carried 
on, shtiWll such expectadons coiKeming revelation to be 
highly tihreasohable ; and is a satisfactory answer to thero, 
when urged as objections against the eredibifity, that the 
great scheme of Providence in the redemption of the world, 
may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in this manner. 
As to the particular method bf biir tedetnption, the appoint- 
ment of a Mediator betw^eh God and man ; tide ma been 
sHown to be most obviotisly analogous to the general con- 
duct of nature, >. t, the God of nature, in appointkig othen to 
be th6 instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
.daily coune of I^mtaioit T)m conditiott of thai woild, 



vfaicli the docttine of our redemption by Christ jlresu ppo a e i, 
90 much falls in with natural appearances, that heathen 
moralists tnfened it firom those appearances ; inferred, that 
human nature wcus fallen from its original rectitude, and, in 
consequence of thisj degraded from its primitive happiness; 
Or, howevet this opinion came into the world, these ap^ar- 
ances must have kept up the tradition, and confirmed the be- 
lief of it. And it was the general opinion, imder the light of 
nature, that repentance and reformation, alone and by itself 
was not sufficient to do away sin, and procure a full remission 
of the penalties annexed to it j atid as the reasd^ of the things 
does not at all lead to any conclusion ; so every day^s expe^ 
lience shows us that reformation is not, m ^ny sort; sufficient 
to prevent the present disadvantages and hiiserics^ which, iii 
the natural course of things^ God has annexed iq folly atid 
extravagance. Yet there may be ground to thihk^ that the 
punishments, which by the general laws of divine goVerh^ 
ment, are annexed to vice; may be prevented; that pro* 
vision may have been^ even originally, made, that they should 
be prevented by some means or other, though they could not 
by reformation alone. For we have daily instances of such 
m^cy, in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro^ 
vided for misery,* medicines for diseases, fiietids against ene» 
mies. There is provisions made, in the original constitution 
iji.the world, that much of the tiatural bad consequences of 
our follies, which persons themselves alone cannot preyehi| 
may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
aiisird. By a method of goodness aiialogous to this, when 
the world ky in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, ^ Grod 
80 loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son' to 
save it ; and * he being made perfect by suffering, beeame 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.'y 
Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particudar, that the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
•hows they are, in numberless instances. 4nd therefore, aa 
the case before us does not admit of experience, so that neither 
itaflOQ nor analogy can show how, or in* what particular wayv 
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the interposition of Christ, as revealed in Scripture, is of that 
efficacj which it is there represented to be ; this is no kind 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of that effi* 
cacj. Farther : the objections agaihst Christianity, from the 
light of it not being^ universal, nor its evidence so strong as 
might possibly be given us, have been answered by the ge* 
noral analogy of nature. That God has made such variety 
of creatures, is indeed an answer to the former ; but that ha 
dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees atid kinds, 
amongst creatures of the same species, and even to the same 
individuals at different times, is a more obvious and full an* 
swer to it. And it is so far from being the method of Provi- 
dence, in other cases, to af!brd us such overbearing evidence 
as some require in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed to act in 
common matters, throughout a very great part of life, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the feet, that 
Ood has afforded to some no more than doubtful evidence of 
religion, the same account may be given of it, as of diilicttl- 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
hnpossible, surely, that this alleged doubtfuhiess may be 
men's own fault, it deserves their most serious consideration, 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and 
that this degree* of evidence as teally lays us under obli||a* 
tions, as demonstrative evidence^ 

The whole then of religion is throughout credible ; nor is 
there, I think, any thing relating to the revealed dispensation 
of things more different from the experienced constitution and 
course of nature, than some' parts of the constitution of nature 
ate from other parts of it. And if so, the only question which 
remains is. What positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 
of Christianity 7 This too, in general, has he^ti considered, 
and the dfajeetions against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 
is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account of any 
weight which may be thought to remain in these objections, 
after what the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
them ; and then consider what are the practical consequences 
from all this, upon the most sceptical principles one can argue 
upon, (ibr I am writing to persons who entertain these prinei* 
pies :) and, upon^such consideration, it will be obvious, thatim* 
morality, as fittle excuse as it admits of in itMlf, is gxeattf 
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Aggmvated, in p^cBOOs who have been made acquainted with 
Chmtianitj, whether they believe it or not ; because the moral 
system of nature, or natural religion, which Christianity lays 
before us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind, ugon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 
to Christianity it will be observed, that there is a middle, be- 
tween a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and the satisfaetum 
of the contrary. The middle state of mind between these 
two consists in ^ serious apprehension that it may be true, 
joined with doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the best 
judgment I am able to make, is as far towards speculative in- 
fidelity, as any sceptic can' at all be supposed to go, who has 
had true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid be- 
fore him, and has in any tolerable me^isure considered them. 
For I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who have 
ever heard of It; because it seems evident, that, in many 
countries called Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evi- 
dence, are &irly laid before men. And in places where both 
are, there appear to be some who have very little attended to 
either, and who rejept Christianity with a scorn proportionate 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means without under- 
standing in other matters. Now ix has been shown, that a se- 
rious apprehension that Christianity m^y be true^ lays per- 
sons under the strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, 
throughout the whole of their life ; a regard not the same 
exactly, but in many respects nearly the same with what a 
full conviction of its truth would lay them under. Lastly ^ it 
wiH appear^ that blas{^emyand profaneness, I mean with 
regard to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. . For 
^re is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity 
or mirth ; ,and these, compering the infinite importance of 
the subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excuse 
for it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men can 
go on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which ia.to talk and 
ftct as if they had a demonstration oi its falsehood ; there is 
no teason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
puxposoi though there were a demonstration of its truth. 
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DISSERTATION L 



OF PERSONAL IDENTITT. 



Whkthkr we are to Uve in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one which can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities have been re^ed about the meaning 
ei that identity, or sameness of person, which is implied in the 
notion of our living now and hereafter, or in any two suc- 
cessive moments. And the solution of these difficulties hath 
been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to render the in- 
quiry concerning a future life of no consequence at all to us, 
me persons who are making it. And though few men can 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
consists similitude or equality ; that all attempts to define, 
would but perplex it Yet there is no difficulty at all in as- 
certaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being comr 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the idea of 
sitnifitude ; (x upon twice two and four, the idea <^ equality : 
80 likewise, upon comparing the consciousness of one's sel{ 
or one's own existence in any two moments, there as immecBr 
ately arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give the idea of simili- 
tude and equality, but also shows us, that two triangles are 
Kke, and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter compar 
rison not only gives us the idea of personal identity, but aJso 
shows us the identity of ourselves in those two moments ; 
the present, suppose, and that immediately past; or the 
present, and that a month, a year, or twentv years past Or, 
jkother words, by reflecting upon that which is myself now^ 
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and that which was myself twenty years ag6, 1 discern they 
are not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain our personal identity to ourselires, yet, to say that it 
makes peiBonal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
Bame persons, is to say, that a person has not existed a single 
moment, nor done one action, but what he can remember; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident, that consciousness of personal 
identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
can constitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly hare arisen from 
hence, that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable 
from the idea, of a person, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed inaccurately th\is, — that consciousness 
makes personality ; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present consciousness 
of what we at present do and feel, is necessary to our being 
the persons we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions, or feelings, is not necessary, to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions, or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any re 
tation to this of personal identity ; because the word aame^ 
when applied to them and to persons, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. For 
^en a man swears to the same tree, as having stood fifty 
years in the same place, he means only the same as to all the 
purposes of property and uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philoso- 
phical sense of the word. For he does not know whethei 
any one particle of the present tree be the same with any one 
particle of the tree which stood in the same place ^j years 
ago. And if they have not one common particle of matter, 
they cannot be the same tree, in the proper philosophic sense 
of the word same ; it being evidently a contradiction in terms, 
to say they are, when no part of Aeir substance, and no one 
of their properties, is the same ; no part of their siibstance, by 
the suj^sition ; no one of their properties, because it is al- 
lowed that the same property cannot be tmnsferred from one 
substance to another. And therefore, when we say the iden- 
tity cr sameness of a plant consists in a continuation of th« 
same Kfe communicated under the same orgamzation, to a 
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nvmbej of particles of matter, whether the same or Dot, the 
word same J when applied to life and to organization, cannot poB- 
nblj be understood to signify, what it signifies in this very sen- 
tence, when applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense, 
then, the life, and the organization, and the plant, are justly 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change of 
the parts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of speech, 
no man, no being, no mode of being, nor any thing, can be 
(lie same with thkt, with which it hath indeed nothing the 
same. Now,, sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
plied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot sub- 
sist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I think, 
determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these words. Whether 
itj i. e. the same self or person, be the same identical euh- 
itance ? And he has suggested what is a much better an- 
swer to the question thcoi that which he gives it in form. 
For he defines perscm, a thinking intelligent beings &c. and 
personal identity the aamenese of a rational being* The 
question then is, whether the same rational being is the same 
substance ^ which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea. The ground 
of the doubt, whether the same person be the same substance 
is said to be this ; that the consciousness of our own existence 
in youth and m old age, or in any two joint successive mo- 
ments, is not the same individual ttction^'Ji i. e. not the same 
consciousness, but different successive consciousnesses. Now 
it is strange that this should have occasioned such perplexi- 
ties. For it is surely conceivable, that a person may have 
a capacity of knowing some object or other to be the same 
now, which it was when he contemplated it formerly ; yet. 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceivea 
to be the same, the perception of it in any two moments can- 
not be one and the same perception. And thus, though the 
successive consciousnesses which we have of our own exist- 
ence are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ; of the same person, self, on 
limg agent. The person, of whose existence the conscious- 
ness 's felt now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dis- 
cerned to be, not two persons, but one and the same person ; 
and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject appear hasty i 

* Looke's Worki, vol L p. 146. t Locke, p. 146, 147. 
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and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositioDS} 
which he has mstde relating td it.^ But some of those hasty 
observations have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amoimts, I think, to this if ' That personality is not a perma 
nent, but a transient thing : that it lives and dies, begins an.l 
ends, continually : that no one can any more remain one and 
the same person two moments logether, than two successive 
moments can be one and the same moment : that our sub- 
stande is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be 
so or not, is, it seems, nothing to the purpose ; since it is not 
substance, but consciousness alone, which constitutes person- 
ality ; whflch consciousness^ being successive, caimot be the 
same in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it' And from hence it must follow, that it is 
a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves with 
any thing we did, or to imagine our present selves interested 
in any thing which befell us yesterday, or that our present 
self will be interested in what will befell us to-morrow ; since 
our present self is not, in reality, the same with the self of 
yesterday, but another like self or person coming in its room, 
and mistaken for it ; to which another self will succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the self or person 
of to-day, and that of to-morrow, are not the same, but only 
like persons, the person of to-day is really no more interested 
ki what will befjSill the person of to-morrow, than in what will 
befall any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking 
of; because those who maintain it allow, that a person is the 
same as feu: back as' his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, identity and same person. Nor will 
language permit these words to be laid aside : since if they 
were, there must be, I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
same. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot be 
reaUy the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them- 
selves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears they do not, mean* 
that the person is really the same, but only that he is so in a 
-fictitious sense : in such a sense only as they assert ; for this 

* Locke, p. 158. 

t See an answer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letter to M& 
DodwtXL, 9d edit p. 44, 56, &c 
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tbej do assert, that any number of perso&s whatever may be 
the same person. The bare unfoldmg this notion, and laying 
it thus naked and open, seems the best confutation of it 
However, since great stress is said to be put upon it, I add 
the following thmgs : 

FtrW, This notion is absolutely contradictory to that cer^ 
tain conviction, which necessarily,. and every moment, rises 
within us, when we turn our thoughts upon ourselves ; when 
we reflect upon what is past, and look forward upon what ia 
to come. AU imagination of a daily change of that living 
agent which each man calls himself, for another, or of any 
such change throughout our whole present life, is entirely 
bcxne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to 
his health or affairs, from a suspicion, that though he should 
live to-morrow, be should not, however, be the same person 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect 
to a future life, upon tlus notion, that personality is transient ; 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the present 
Here then is a notion equally appticable to religion and to 
our temporal concerns ; and every one sees and feels the in- 
expressible absurdity of it in the latter case. If, therefore, 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but must be owing to an inward 
unfidmess, and secret corruption of heart. 

Seeondiy, It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality, 
but a being only which is capable <^ life and action, of happi< 
ness and misery. Now all beings confessedly continue the 
same, during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a living being now existing, and which has existed for 
any time alive : this living being must have done and suf> 
fered and enjoyed, what it has done and suffered and enjoyed 
formerly, (tins living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers acid 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, enjoyments, 
acid sufferings, are actions, enjoyments, and sufferings, of the 
same living being. And they are so, prior to all considera- 
tion of its remembering or forgetting ; since remembering or 
forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of past matter 
of fiict. And suppose this being endued with limited powers 
of knowledge aiKl memory, there is no more difiiculty in con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be the same 
living being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
■oma of its actions, sufferings, and enjoyments, and forgetting 
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ethem, tban in coDceirmg it to know, or remember, or forget 
anj thing else. 

TkirdUfj Every person is conscious, that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remembrance 
reaches ; since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that action, 
namely himself^ the person who now reflects upon it, as be is 
oertsdn that the action was at all done. Nay, very often a per- 
son's assurance of an action having been done, of which he is 
absolutely assured, arises wholly from the consciousness that 
he himself did it. And this he, pers<xi, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If he, if person, 
be a substance y then consciousness that he is the same per- 
son, is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the 
person, or he, be the property of a substance ; still conscious- 
ness that he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
his substance remains the same, as consciousness that he re 
mains the same substance would be; since the same property 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were as 
far back 4s our remembrance reaches ; yet it is asked, whether 
we may not possibly be deceived in it ? And this question 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; be- 
cause it is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory* And he who can doubt, whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also, 
whether perception by deduction and reasoning, which also 
include memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception C£in. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is just the same 
ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove the truth of otur &r 
culties, which can no otherwise be proved, than by the use or 
means of those very suspected faculties themselves. 
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DISSERTATION II. 



OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUK 



That which renders beings capable of moral government^ 
is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of percep* 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and actu- 
ated by various instincts and propensions : so also are we. 
But, additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thoughts ; and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, midcr the peculiar view of their being 
\irtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert. That we have this moral approving and 
disapproving* faculty, is 'certain from our experiencing it in 
ourselves, and recognising it in each other. It appears from 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and disap- 
probation even of feigned characters : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with many 
others of like signification in all languages, applied to actions 
and characters : from the many written systems of momis 
which suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that all these 
authors, l^oughout all these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chimeri- 

* This way of «peaking is taken from £pie(etii8,t and is nmde use of 
as seemibg tne most full, and least liable to caviL And the moral fa- 
culty may be understood to have these two epithets, SoKtfuumai and 
amMKi/MOTiKifi upon a double account ; because, upon a survey of ac- 
tions, whether before or after they are done, it determines them to be 
g^ood or evil ; and also because it determines itself to be the guide of ac- 
tion and of life, in contradistinction from all other faculties, or natural prin- 
eiples of action : in the very same manner, as speculative reason direeU§ 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and. at the 
same time, is attended with a consciousness upon re/eclisn, that the 
natural right to judge of them belones to it. 

t Arr. EpicuTib. i. cap. 1. 
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cal : from our natural sense of gratitude, which implies a d]» 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : from the like distinction, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which Hobbes says, is peculieur 
to mankind ; and between injury and just punishment, a dis- 
tinction plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language; and of 
common behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty ; whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or -divine reason ; whether considered as 
a sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this 
&culty, or practical discerning power wilhifi us, approves, 
and what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulars, yet, in general, ihero is in 
reality a universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, 
which all ages and all countries have made profession of in 
public ; it is that, which every man you meet, puts on the 
show of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common 
good. It being manifest then, in general, (hat we have such 
a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly concerning it. 

Firstj It ought to be observed, that the object of this fa 
culty is actions,* comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power; and 
which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have the least 
reflex sense of actions, as distinguished f^om. events ; or that 
will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
as such, are at all an object to their perception. But to ours 
they are ; and they are the object, and the only one, erf" the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, be- 
haviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in fact and 
event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative truth and falsehood is of 

*** ovie ^ aptiTtf Kat xaicia— ev ffntrec, aXXa svcpytta. M. Anton. L 9* 16. 

Virtutis Iwos omnis in actione consistit. Cic Off. I* h c 6. 

12 
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qpaculative reaaon. Intentioa of such and such consequencei^ 
indeed, is always included ; for it is part of the action itself: 
but though the intended good or bad consequences do not 
follow^ we have exactly the same sense of the action as if 
they did. In like manner, we think well or iU of characters, 
abstracted from all consideration of the good or the evil, which 
persons of Muok characters have it actually in their power to 
do. We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourselves or others, for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or 
iox having impresaons made upon us which we consider as 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we do, ot 
wovdd have done, had it been in our power ; or for what we 
leave undone which we might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly J Our sense or discernment of actions, as morally 
good or evil, implies in it' a sense or discernment of them as of 
good or ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this percep- 
ti<xi, so as to answer all the questions which may be asked 
concerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I suppose, pretended, 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the exprea- 
•ion. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we conceiye it 
for the good of society, that the doer of such actions, should 
be made to suf er. For if unhappily it were resolved, that a 
man who, by some innocent action was infected with the 
plague, should be left to perish, lest, by other people coming 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one would say, he 
deserved this treatment. Innocence and iU desert are incon- 
sistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt ; and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery raises 
our compassion towards him ; and, if this misery be inflicted 
on him by another, our indignation against the author of it. 
But when we are informed, that the sufferer is a villain, and 
is punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our compassioB 
exceedingly lessens, and, in many instances, our indignation 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is tne con- 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert. Upon 
considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vice and 
that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert. And 
thus there is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punishment. 
If this association were merely artificial or accidental, it were 
nothing ] but being most unquestionably natural, it greatljr 
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Goncems us to attend (o it, instead of endeayoring to explain 
it away. 

It may be observed j&rther, concenung our perception of 
good and of iU desert, that the former is very weak with 
respect to common instances o£ virtue. One reason of which 
may be, that it does not appear to a spectator, bow far such 
instances of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
what degree this principle is prevalent ; since a very weak 
regard to virtue may be sufficient to make men act weU in 
many common instances. And on the other hand, our per- 
ception of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to 
the temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
For, vice in human creatures consisting chiefly in the absence 
or ^ant of the virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, 
suppose, by tortures, it does not from thence appear, to what 
degree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that appears, 
is that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
temptation ; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
have rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly J Our perception of vice and ill deserts arises from, 
and is the result of, a comparison of actions with the natiu'e 
and capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined by 
all men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this deter* 
mination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
of it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
of other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the' same 
also with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
what we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
harm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature 
and common understanding ; though the action of both, 
including the intention, which is part of the action, be the 
same : as it may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also of 
intending it. Now, this difference must arise from somewhat 
discerned in the nature or capacities of one, which renders the 
action vicious ; and the want of which in the other, renders 
the same action innocent, or less vicious : and this plainly 
supposes a comparison, whether reflected ujMm or not, between 
the action and capacities of the agent, previous to our deter- 
mining an actioi) to be vicious. And hence arises a proper 
application of the epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, dispro- 
portionate, unfit, to actions which our moral faculty determines 
to be vicious. 
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Fourthlyj It deserves to be considered, whether men ar« 
more at liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves misera- 
ble without reason, than to make other people so ] or disso- 
lutely to neglect their own greater good, for the sake of a 
present lesser gratification, than they are to neglect the good 
of others, whom nature has committed to their care. It 
should seem, that a due concern about our own interest or 
happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secure and promote 
it, which is, I think, very much the meaning of the word 
prudence in our language ; it should seem, that this is virtue, 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blameable : since^ in 
the cahnest way of reflection, we approve of the first, and 
condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves and others. 
This approbation and disapprobation are altogether different 
fiiom mere desire of our own, or of their happiness, and from 
sorrow upon missing it. . For the object or occasion of this 
last kind of perception, is satisfacticm or uneasiness ; whereas 
the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, what 
our thoughts fix upon is our condition ; in the other,, pur con- 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sen- 
sible a disapprobation of impnidence and folly, either in otir- 
aelves or others j as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty ; f 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private inte- 
rest and good, which we always carry about with us, renders 
such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting, to 
keep us from imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring oiirselves, than it is necessary and wanting 
to keep us from injuring others, to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard; and also, because impru- 
dence and folly, appearing to bring its own punishment, more 
immediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, it less 
. needs the additional punishment which would be inflicted upon 
it by others, had they the same sensible indignation against it. 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, unhap- 
piness being in itself the natural object of compassion, the 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though it 
be wiUuIly, excites in us some pity for them ; and this, of 
coarse, lessens our displeeusure against them. But still it is 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect very 
severely upon the greater instances of imprudent neglect and 
foolish rashness, both in ourselves and others. In instances 
of this kind, men often say of themselves with remorse, and 
of others with some indignation, that they deserve to sufFei 
8ucb calamities, because they brought them upon themselves 
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antl ^'ould not take warning. Particularlj when persons 
come to poverty and distress by a long course ot' extrava- 
gance, and after frequent admonitions, though without false* 
hood or ii^ustice ; we plainly do not regard such people as 
like objects of compeissioni with those who are brought into 
the same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
things it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
folly of vice : meaning hy folly, somewhat quite different from 
mere incapacity; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
attention to our own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
And this the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its 
usual acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and vice, 
as not applicable to {»nidence and folly ; but must beg leave 
to insist, that the facidty within us, which is the judge of ac- 
tions, approves of prudent actions and disapproves imprudent 
ones ; I say, prudent and imprudent fictions as such, and con- 
sidered distinctly from the happiness or misery which they 
occasion. And by the way, this observation may help to 
determine, what justness there is in that objection against re- 
ligion, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fifthly, Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want 
of it ; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. F*/i If this were the case, in the review of one's 
own character, or that of others, our moral understanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thing, but the 
degrees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. That is, we should never approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, nor disap- 
prove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
merely as an overbalance of haj)piness wcus foreseen likely to 
be produced by the first, and of misery by the second. But 
now, on the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would 4;>e of equal advantage to each 
of them ; though nothing indeed would be more imj/eitinent, 
than for a siranger to busy himself to get one of them prefer- 
red to the other ; yet such endeavor would be \irtue, in behalf 
of a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of 
distant consequences : as that example of gratitude, and the 
cultivation of friendship, would be of general good to the 
wurld. Again, suppose one man should, by fraud or violence 
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take fiom anothor the firuit of his labor with intoot to give it to 
a thiid, who, he thought, would have as much pleasure from 
it as would balance the pleasure which the first possessor 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss 
of it : suppose also, that no bad consequence would follow ; 
jet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, fi^Lrther, 
were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicious, 
than as foresemi likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if' in any case a man could procure to himself 
as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole fcnre- 
seen inconvenience, likely to be brought vpon others by it, 
would amount to, such a piece ofinjustice would not be &idty 
or vicious at all ; because it would be no more than, in any 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to another^ 
in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that we are 
constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, 
injustice, and4o approve of benevdeace to some preferably to 
others, abstracted from all considerati<m which conduct is 
likeliest to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. 
And theretliffe, were the author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happiness, were 
his mwal character merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is 
not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason of his 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than to others, ^and disapprobation of 
falsehood, unprovoked vidence, and injustice, must be, that he 
foresaw this constitution of our nature would produce tnore 
happiness, than forming us with a temper of mere general 
benevolence. But still, since this is our constitution, false- 
hood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, and benevolence 
to some preferably to odiers, virtue, abstracted from all consi* 
deration of the overbalance of evil or good which they may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral fisiculty, 
the natural object of which is actions ; moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, in 
rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depeurt from, the moral rule erf" action interwoven in their 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral &culty '* in 
rewarding and pimisbing them upon account dt their so doing. 

i am not sensible that I have, in this fif^h observation, co» 
tradiotod what any author desij^ed to assert. Bat some d 
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groat and dutinipukhed merit have^ I think, expressed them- 
SGly» in a maimer, which maj occasion some danger to care- 
less readme, of imagining the whple of virtue to conast in 
singly aiming, according to the best of their judgment, at 
promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what thej foresee, or might 
(oresea, k likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness in 
It ; than which mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that some of the most shocking instances of 
.njustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of persecution, 
may, in many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery in the pre- 
sent state ; perhaps sometimes may have the contrary appear- 
ance. For this reflection might easily be carried on ; but 1 

forbear. ^The happiness of the world is the concern of 

Him, who is the Lord and the proprietor of it ; nor do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavor to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways but those which he has direct- 
ed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to veracity and 
justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persons really 
endeavoring, in some sort, to do good without regard to these. 
But the truth seems to be, that such supposed endeavors pro- 
ceed, almost always, from ambition, the spirit of party, or 
some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great measure 
from persons themselves. And though it is our busmess and 
our duty to endeavor, within the bounds of veracity and jus- 
tice, to contribute to the ease, convenience, and even cheerful- 
nuss and diversion of our fellow-creatures ; yet, from our short 
views, it is greatly uncertain whether this endeavor will, in 
particular instances, produce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the whole \ since so many and distant things must come 
into the account. And that which makes it our duty, is, that 
there is some appearance that it will, and no positive appear- 
ance sufficient to balance this, on the contrary side ; and also, 
that such benevolent endeavor is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle of be- 
nevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, is to be our 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid in 
'he way of some plain men, that the use of common forum of 
speech generally understood, cannot be felsehood; and, in 
general, that there can be no designed falsehood without de- 
signing to deceive. It must likewise be observed, that, in 
numberless cases, a man may be under the strictest obligations 
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U> what he fiireMes wfll decdve, without hk intending it. For 
It 18 impoesible not to foresee, that the wctida and actions of 
men in different ranks and employments, and of different edu- 
cations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other; and it 
cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with the utmost care- 
lessness, as they daily do, of what thqr are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges oi^ eyen though th^ 
oonndered it with great attention. 
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<iUESTIONS 



FOR THE 



EXAMINATION OP STUDENTS ON BUTLER'S ANALOGY OP 
NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. Distinction between probable and demonstrative evidence. 

2. Why cannot we say, upon one slight presumption, that a 

thing is probably true ? 

3. Still, now is it shown, that the slightest possible presump^ 

tion partakes of the nature of probability ? 

4. How is that which constitutes probability expressed? and 

whjr? 

5. What is the use of probability in the discussion of questions 

where more satisfactoir evidence cannot be had ? 

6. Do men, generally speaking, consider the analogical method 

of reasoning just, natural, and conclusive ? For example : 

7. To what conclusion, from analogy, did Origen come, as to the 

objections urgied against the Scriptures ? and what does 
the author say in addition ? 

8. How does the author propose to apply the principles of anal- 

ogy to the doctrines of natural and revealed religion ? 

9. Why does he select this mode of reasoning? 

10. What is the legitimate tendency of dreamy speculations as to 

how the world might possibly have been framed otherwise 
than it is ? 

11. What do such extravagant and foolish truns of conclusions 

show, as to such speculations ? 

12. How do they show this? 

13. Instead, therefore, of this idle and not very innocent way of 

forming imaginary models of a world, how ought we %^ 
study the natural and moral constitution of the world ? 

14. What is said of the analogy here to be con«?idered ? 

15. State what the Divine government of the world, as inEifilied 

in the notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, com* 
prehends ? 

16. Now, what is the design of the following treatise ? 

12* 
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PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. Difficulties CGncerning personal identity. 
Personal identity a complex term. Its conatitaQiits. 

2. What is the object of this chapter ? 

3. What general law in our species obtains, and which afibrda 

a hi^h presumption in favor of a future life ? . 

4. Does this law hold good in other races of animated life ? 

5. What is the conclusion from this law of nature ? 

6. What is a law of nature ? What is consciousness ? 

7. Of what is the fact, that we have capacities of pleasure or 

pain before death, a presumption ? and why ? 

8. Wnat is meant b^ faith in the order of nature ? 

9. Why do we beheve the course of the world will be as it 

always has been ? 

10. Suppose men knew that death was not the destructioa of the 

faculties of action and perception, would they fear any other 
power or event would be ? Why not ? 

1 1. Now then, from what two causes only can wa have appre- 

hensions that death is the destruction of our living powers ? 

12. There can be no apprehension from th^ reason of the thing: 

Why not ? 

13. Do we know on what the play of the Jiaving powers depends ? 

14. How do yon show these powers may exist when they are 

not exercised ? 

15. Hence, since we do not know on what the play of the living 

powers depends, and since we do know these powers may 
be suspended ; may exist when there is no present capa- 
city for exercising them, what is our conclusion a» to this 
apprehension from the reason of the thing? 

16. Can there be any apprehension irom the analogy of nature 

that death is the destruction of living powers 1 Prove this. 

17. In fact, of what is our knowing that animals had these pow- 

ers up to the very period of the event we call death, a pre-* 

sumption ? 
) 8. By what facts from analogy is this confirmed ? 
19. What is the hypothesis, on which all presumpdon that death 

is the destruction of living beings, founded ? 
29. What is the argument, from consciousness, for the oneness 

and indivi^bility of the living agent — the !« that which 

thinks, wills, acts ? 

21. State the hypothesis offered to prove the umty of the living 

agent. 

22. What is the deductioii fioin diis 1 
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23. Now then, if the living being each calls ], is a single being, 

and indivisible, what follows as to our organized bodies ? 

24. It is replied : It is inconceivable how matter which is no 

part of ns, may be appropriated to us as our present bodies 
are. How do you meet this objection? 

25. ^ow, what is the conclusion from all this ? 

26. State some of the facts which prove the absolute oneness 

of the living agent. 

27. Now, what do these facts teach ? 

28. The atomic elements of matter incapable of beinjg; dissolved 

by any natural power, 

29. Now, what follows from the fact that we are sometimes closely 

related to, and interested in, certain systems of matter, as 
the flesh and bones, and then cease to be at all related to 
them, the living agents, ourselves, being all the while the 
same — undestroyed and entire ? 

30. But it may be said the cases are not parallel; for the aliena- 

tion in the one case is gradual, and in the other more at 
once : how do you answer the objection ? 

31. After all, what does the relation which a person bears to those 

parts of his body to which he is most nearly related, appa- 
rently amount ? 

32. How may the same be shown from a consideration of the 

body, as consisting of organs of motion and perception ? 

33. Of what are all instruments for assisting the reach and strength 

of vision and hearing, illustrations, when taken in connec- 
tion with this discussion ? 

34. How then may both the eye and the optical instrument be 

regarded ? and what is the conclusion from this ? 

35. Is it meant that the whole apparatus of vision or of perception 

can be traced up to the living power of seeing and perceiv- 
ing? What then? 

36. By what other way is it shown that the organs of sense are 

not percipients ? 

37. How may the same be shown by our power of moving, or 

directmg moti(m hf the will and choice ? 

38. Does the power, then, of moving or directing themselves re- 

side in the limbs ? 

39. How may the same, viz., the mind's independency of the 

body, be shown by the determinations of the will ? 

40. Now, what is the conclusion from the foregoing? 

41. It is objected, that these observations are equally applicable to 

brutes, making them immortal, and capable of everlasting 
happiness : how do you answer the objecti<Hi ? 

42. Does the natural immortality of brutes imply that they are 

endowed with any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature ? 

43. In what are the difficulties as to how brutes shall be disposed 

of founded ? and to what does this objection amount ? 

44. What foUows from the fact that our present powers of reason, 
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imagination, and memory, do not. depend on oar niaterial 
body, as perception does on our organs of s^ise ? 

45. What are the two states of life and perception in which hu- 

man creatnres at present exist ? 

46. Now, how do you show that nothing dissolvable by death is 

necessary to the living being after ideas are gained ? 

47. What other facts show that the relation of this gross body to 

the reflecting being is apparently no way necessary to 
thinking ; nor to our intellectual enjoyments and suflerings : 
and that there seems to be no reason to conclude that its 
dissolution or alienation by death will be the destmctioa 
of the ratidiial and perceptive powers ? 

48. How is it shown that death, instead of being the discontinu- 

ance of these power^<, may be but another birth, the begin- 
ning of another life, and which is but the continuation of 
the present, as the present is so of thai antecedent to birth ? 

49. What are the grounds for believing that death may bat serve 

to introduce us to a higher and more enlarged state of life ? 

50. Were we certain that death would suspend all our active and 

perceptive powers, would that prove it destroys them ? 

51. But may it not be argued that the decay of vegetables and 

living beings is analo^us, and hence a presumption that 
death is their destruction ? 

52. What then is the conclusion at which we arrive on this ques- 

tion, when we confine ourselves to fiacts ; to the analogies 
of things which we know, and understand ? 

53. What is the presumption as to the character of the new state 

after the event we call death, and how may its advantages 
he bestowed^? 

54. What is the meaning of the term naluroL 7 What follows 

from this ? 

55. Recapitulate the arguments to show that death is not the 

destruction of living agents : — That it is not the destruction 
of their present powers of reflection; and that suspension 
of these powers is not their destruction 7 



CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the subject of the second chapter of Butler's Anal- 

ogy? 

2. Wliy is the question about a future life so impressive and 

solemn ? 

3. What is it that makes it particularly so ? 

4» Apart from this consideration, would the subject be one of 

much interest ? 
5. Now, if there be, from analogy, ground to suppofie our futue 

interests connected with our present behavior, is there not 
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reason for tbe most active and earnest solicitade to secure 
those interests ? 

6. What is the fact as to our happiness or suffering in the pres- 

ent state ? 

7. How do yon show this ? 

8. Are all our sutferingi^, however, owing to our own follies ? 

9. Answer the question, why the Author of nature does not make 

his creatures happy without the instrumentality of their 
own actions, and so prevent their bringing sufiering on 
themselves? 

10. What is the language of universal experience pn this sub- 

ject ? 

11. What is meant when it is said, all this is to be ascribed to 

the course of nature ? 

12. What is meant by the assertion that good and bad conse- 

quences are the appointments of the Author of nature ? 

13. What general fact shows that we are under a government of 

rewards and punishments ? 

14. What is the proper formal notion of such a govern- 

ment ? 
16. Is it material to the argument, in any way, whether the plea»- 
sure or pain, which thus follows upon our behavior, be 
owing to the immediate action of the Creator, or part of the 
great plan of things ? Why not ? 

16. How is it shown from the doctrine of final causes we are un- 

der such a government ? 

17. What is the true conception of the government which the 

Author of nature exercises over us ? 

18. What is our conclusion then from the analogy of nature as to 

this government ? 

MEN CHIEFLY OBJECT TO 0IVINK PUNISHMENT. 

19. What circumstances are there in the natural course of pun- 

ishments now, analogous to what reUgion teaches concern- 
ing a future state of punishment ? 
90. What facts connected with these punishments particularly de- 
serve attention? 

21. For example? 

22. Example from habits contracted in early life ? 

23. How is it shown that the natural course of things affimls op- 

portunities for procuring advantages we cannot procure 
when we please, nor even recall opportunities we have neg^ 
leded? 

24. How may the same principle be illustrated by what obtains 

in courses of folly and extravagance ? 

25. And furthermore, do not neglects from inconsiderateness — 

want of attention, not looking about us, to see what we 
have to do, aken bring dreadm consequences, as mxuii so 
as actiTe misbehavior 1 
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96. what is the fact as to civil goverDments^ are their punisli- 

menta also natural ? 
227. Now show how these civil punishments are analogous to 

what religion teaches concerning the future punuhment 

of the wicked ? 

28. Quote the Scripture passages in proof of this, etid draw the 

conclusion ? 

29. In fact, on a sober review of the proofs of a future, state of 

rewards and punishments, what circumstances do give to 
the mind its most impressive apprehensions of punish* 
ment? 

30. Does Butler mean to say, that men are punished uniformly 

kerei according to their misbehavior ? 

31. What are the closing reflections of the chapter ? 

32. Recapitulate the argument showing that we are under the 

government of Grod by rewards and punishments 1 



CHAPTER III. 

i. Of what does the third chapter of Butler^s Analogy treat? 

2. What do the manifold appearances of design and of final 

causes in the constitution of the world prove ? 

3. What do the particular final causes of the distribution of 

pleasure and pain among human beings prove ? 

4. Does this alone prove that the government of the world is a 

moral ffovemment ? 
6. What is the right idea of a moral government ? 

6. In what does the perfection of moral government consist? 

7. What is the opinion some entertain df the moral character of 

the Author of nature ? 

8. What is meant by simple, absolute benevolence ? 

9. And what would the attributes of veracity and justice be on 

this supposition ? What does Butler say of this opinion ? 

10. May there not be beings in the universe to whom the Author 

of nature does manifest himself as infinite absolute benev- 
olence ? 

11. Is that the question here? 

12« Is the government of the present state, taken alone, the ner-> 
fection of moral government ? 'Is there nothing in it then, 
truly moral ? 

13. What is the object of this third chapter? 

14. For example : what might be mentioned as an impressive ia<- 

stance of moral government established in nature? 
16. Is this, however, a fact? Are there no exceptions to the hap* 

piness of virtue : Is virtue, on the whole, happier than 

▼ice in the present world ? 
10. It lliere any duBculty as to the qaestion whether Ckxl goyems 
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the world b^ rewards and punisbments acco^ing to set- 
tled rales of distribtltiijn ? 

17. What is the difiiculty then ? 

18. Now then, this is the teaching of religion : does it, however, 

harmonize with the analogy of things 7 

19. What facts show that the world is governed by fixed general 

laws — ^that happiness and misery result from, or are in- 
stances of a right constitution of nature ? 
SJO. What facts more plainly prove the same, viz., that we are 
under some sort of moral government ? 

21. What is the voice of nature as to vicious actions ? 

22. Why should the vices of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty be 

punished ? 

23. Now what follows from the fact that society punishes such 

vices, and sometimes rewards virtues 7 

24. How do you answer the objection that good actions are often 

punished as in the case of persecution, and ill actions are 
often rewarded ? 

25. What is the legitimate conclusion from this? 

26. Of what then is the fact that virtue, a« suck^ is rewarded, and 

vice, CLB such^ is punished in the natural course of tkinga^ a 
pr(X)f? 

27. What distinction is necessary to he made, so as to see this 

clearly ? 

28. Why is this distinction necessary 1 

5^. How do you illustrate this distinction between the action and 
the morality of the action? 

30. Now what proves that virtue, a^ such, procures advantages, 

and that vice, as stick, occasions great inconveniences 7 

31. How is this argument strengthened by the behavior of all 

honest and o;o:x] men, towards honest and good men, as such? 
3*2. Does this obtam in the affairs of life generally : do even men 
w}io have little love of virtue themselves reverence it in 
others 7 

33. For example: What similar illustration maybe given from 

the great revolutions that fi^re in history ? 

34. In fact, on what are all correct ideas of retaliation and re- 

sentment, or of gratitude, and a disposition to return gcxxl 
offices founded? 

35. What instances have we in domestic government illustrative 

of the same fact ? 

36. How do you show that, though civil governments punish 

actions only, because they are prejudicial to society, and 
without regard to their immorality, yet the sense of the 
immorality of such actions is, in some degree, felt by all ? 

37. On the whole then, what does the sense of ^well-doing; pre- 

sages of conscience, love of good characters and dislike of 
had characters ; honor, shame, &c., in theraselvea, con- 
sidered, and in their effects show? 
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38. Indeed, of what may the fact, that we are endowed with a 

moral nature, be regarded as a proof? 

39. Taken together, what do these two facts prove 7 

40. But let us ask more minutely, why virtue as such, and vice OA 

such, are rewarded and punished invariably 1 

41. What two facts prove this satisfactorily ? 

42. Is there any such thing as vice being approbated a$ siuh ? 

43. What is the conclusion from this ? 

44. Is this a fact : is it a truth of daily experience ? 

45. In what other way may personal merit and demerit, happi- 

ness and misery, be distributed in the natural course ak 
things? ^ . 

46. If the world be governed by general laws, must not the right- 

eous sometimes suiOer, and the vicious sometimes be re- 
warded ? 

47. Does this, however, shake our faith, that God is on the sidf 

of virtue and opposed to vice ? 

48. Why not ? 

49. Can it be said, that since virtuous actions are sometimes, pun- 

ished.^ and vicious actions sometimes rewarded, that nature 
intended it to be so ? 

50. Why not ? 

51. To what then does this declaration, that nature is on the side 

of virtue and opposed to vice, amount ? 

52. Now, how far may every paan be said to be on the side of the 

Divine administration, and what is the result on the man's 
moral hopes ? 

53. By what is this sense of security and hope of somethii^ further 

still, by the doer of the right, confirmed ? 

54. How do you show these tendencies are such, that good men 

ought to be rewarded, and bad men punished more as suchj 
than they are ? 

55. It is acknowledged these tendencies are obvious as to individ- 

uals: but is it equally obvious, that power in a society 
controlled by virtue, naturally increases and necessarily 
tends to prevail over power not under the direction of 
virtue ? 

56. What is the supposition to illustrate the principle, that length 

of time, and proper scope for reason to exert itself* may be 
absolutely necessary for power th.oufi;h joined with reasoni 
to prevail over opposite power though merely brutal ? 

57. Further still, are there not instances, in which brutes, owing 

to their incapability of foreseeing the dangers of certain at- 
tempts, have succeeded in these attempts, and instances of 
reason and real prudence preventing men's un^dertaking 
what they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness ? 

68. Nay, may there not be some globes where possibly the irra* 

tional have the superiority over the rational animals ? 

69. Now suppose the rational animals of such globes wholly al 

variance, envious, treacherous, unjust, utterly dienmted* 
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wbile tbe irrational were firmly united by interest, what 
would be the opinion one would likely form of tile origin 
of this state of things ? 

60. What is the analogy then as to the power of virtue in a so- 

ciety 2 

61. How aoes this tendency of the power of virtue in a society 

manifest itself? 

62. Now suppose the mvisible world and its dispensations anal- 

oeoiis to the present, or that both are parts of one great 
plan, what is the deduction as to this tendency of reason, 
under the direction of virtue, to prevail ? 
63* But are there no requisites for this ; what may be necessary 
that virtue may actually produce tohat it has a tendency 
to produce? 

64. What is the Author's opinion as to the proportion between^ 

the good ^nd the bad, even here on earth, and the relative 
natural power oi the good ? 

65. What are the hinderances which prevent the union of good 

men over the earth, in opposition to force not under the 
control of virtue ? 

66. How may the condition a£ virtue here^ very properly be rep- 

resented, and particularly so as to its ultimate triumph? 

67. If then the soul be naturally immortal : if this state be but a 

stage in our progress onward, what is the presumption as 
to this union of ail good men, as well as other orders of vir- 
tuous beings, on the side of right and goodness in that fu- 
ture state f 

68. Now suppose this tendency fully carried out in one or mora 

orders of beings in any distant scenes and periods, what ef- 
fect might it have on the orders of the vicious if seen by 
them, even throughout the universal kingdom of God? 

69. For what purposes are these suppositions mentioned, since 

they are not offered as a literal exhibition of what is in 
£Bict the particular scheme of the universe ? 

70. Of what may all the advantageous tendencies of virtue be 

considered? 

7K Repeat the hypothesis as to the effects and influence of a 
kingdom or society of men, perfectly virtuous for a suc- 
cession of many ages, on itself and on other nations ? 

7% Does this harmomze with the general system of religion ? 

73. It may be objected, that notwithstanding all these tendencies 

of virtue, things may be ^ing on throughout the universe, 
and may go on hereafter m the same mixed way as on the 
earth at present : What is your answer ? 

74. What four reasons has Butler given in addition to the fore* 

going, to show the ultimate triiunph of virtue ? 
76. Upon the whole then, what is the conclusion as to the notion 
of a scheme of moral government, and of its ultimate piD- 
giess towards absolute perfection ? 



CHAPTER IV, 

1. What it the subject of this chapter ! 

S, Wb«t u meant by our pi^seut life being a cCate of probatus 
for a fatnie life ! 

3, la nut thia eonivaleut to saying we aie nnder the mural kot- 

enunent ai Qod, and are to give to Him an aocovnt ofonr 

4. State the difference between the terms probation and moral 



6> Whet doea the moral government <£ God, which reUgimi 
teaches na, imply? what does hia natnral government 
imply! 

6. In what does the natnral government here meant connst, and 

wbat does it imply T 

7. What facta ahow, that in our natnral or temporal capaci^, 

we are in a state of trial : that is, of diSicnlty and danger, 

analogous to oar moral and religions trieU 
6. What is it that conatitntee this onr trial in onr natnral aad 

moral capacities T 
9. How ia this illustrated T 
10. What is the deducible therefore, as to ptuticnlar habita and 

paswon* in connection with matal behavior! 
n. Further, how is it shown we are in a like state of trial, as to 

both onr present and future good, by the very same paa* 

rions excited bv the very same means I 

• 4' ' ^^^ the ctaisideration of this state 

poral and religions capacity, aflect the 

■V ^. 

14 ititnted as to the difficulties and dan- 

&ilin^ii] our religions and temporal 

' behavior of others I 

'U lee dangers of failnie arising out of 

, wrong behavior putting us in a 

lis state of trial in onr tenqxiral ca- 

] E iund were in the meet advantageoaa 

•-— " -aturally, or morally, for seonring their present and fti- 



17. Does, after all, this low, carefiil and oncertain eoodititai, affimt 



19> What are the circnnutancea supposed, which if true, mi^ 
foTiu a preaumptioi) against the representaliaa religvm 
makes of our fntore and more general tnteieste, depeodinc 
on behavior and self-government 1 

SO. If this then were onr natnral ccndition, what would be A» 
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course of our reasonings as to t^e state of otir tuture 

being ? 
21. But, what is the fact as to onr happiness and security in the 

present state ? 
^2. How do you answer the specious objection, It is impossible 

the Infinite Being should put upon us hazard and danger, 

which he foreknew must, from our very h^^re, end in 

error and misery. 
33. To what are these observations an answer, and what do they 

show? 
24. Give a suinmazy of the chapter? 



CHAPTER V. 

I. What question naturally aiises from the consideration of our 
being in a state <^ probation — one of so much difficulty 
and hazard ? 

12* What are some of the insuperable difficulties in which such a 
general inquiry as this is involved ? 

3. What partial answer may be given to the question ? 

4. There is another inquiry, "nowever, lying side by side with this, 

of far higher and more pressing importance : What is it X 

5. How is this question answered : What is the known end of 

this state of hazard, affiction, and difficulty in which we 
are placed ? 

6. Now, what is there analogous, in the b^nni^ ef £fe, coi^ 

sidered as an education for mature age in the presiQ^t 
"world, to this our trial for a future one ? ' ;. 

7. How is it shown there must be some necessary character aftd 

qualifications, without which persons cannot })ut ba Ul^rly 
incapable of happiness here or hereafter ? 

8* What is the constitution of human creatines, and indeed of^ 
all creatures we are acquainted with,r As to capacities &r 
states of life, for enlargement* for acquirements of exp^« 
ence and habits ? . * • 

9. How is this illustrated by our own moral and intellectual 
capacities. 

10. How is this still further illustrated by the law of habit ? 

11. What is habit ? What are some of its laws ? 
12< Now, on what must all mental habits be formed ? 

13. Kesolutions to d^ weU are virtuous acts : endeavoring to en* 

force on our own, or on the minds of others, a practical 
sense of virtue, are virtuous acts : how are they to be con- 
verted into Tiabits of active goodness ? . 

14. Will mere going over the theory of virtue in one's thoai^ts: 

talking weU of it, and drawing fine pictures of it, necessa- 
rily, or certainly, form virtuous habits ? 
16* Aecoraiog to what law of habit does this ttikd place ? 
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16. Now, wbat £)lIow8 from the fact, that practical halnts tjte 

formed by repeated acts, and that pasave impressions grow 
weaker by repetition ? 

17. Does experience confirm this? Repeat the three instances 

of this. 

18. It is then an appointment uf nature that active habits are to 

be formed by exercise : that our nature is formed to yield 
in some 'such manner, to use and exercise ; so that we may 
form a new character, and many habitudes of life, not given 
by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. Illus- 
trate this. 

19. Indeed, what does the fact, that we have these capacities of 

improving by experience, acquired knowledge, and habitSt 
prove ? 

20. How is this further shown ? 

21. What is the supposition illustrative of this? 

22. What is the state of man, then, in these respects, aa to that 

mature state of life which is the end of his creation, con- 
iridering him only as related to this world ? 
S3. How are we to regard childhood and youth in reference to 
mature age ? 

24. How is this still further illustrated ? 

25. Now, if these things be so, how are we to regard the pesent 

stages of life, in reference to a roaturer condition of being 
hereafter ? 

26. Suppose we are unable to discern how the present life could 

be our preparation for another, ought that to be an objec- 
tion to the credibility it is so ? 

27. What is the conclusion from this ? 

26. Suppose we include the idea of moral government, and conse- 
Quently that virtue and piety are necessary qualificatioiis 
tor the future state, how will the question tnen stand ? 

29. Judging from the analogies of nature, is the Hereafter a sec- 

tary, inactive state ? 

30. Is ignorance of its employments: ignorance how justice, ve- 

racity, charity, can be exercised among its memben, to be 
taken as proof there will be no such sphere of exercise for 
those virtues ? 

31. Inasmuch as the government established in the universe is 

moral, what is umost certainty as to fitment for happiness ? 

32. We have seen we are, from our natural power of habits, 

capable of ttioral improvement by discipline : show that 
we need it. 

33. Show that mankind, and indeed all finite creatures, from their 

very constitution, are, before habits of virtue, deficient and 
in danger of deviations from right, and, therefore, need 
virtuous habits for a security. 
84. Now, what is the general securit^r against this danger of 
actually deviating from risht, wluch finite creatures are in 
from propensiOQ or particular affections ? 
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SS. How 18 this illustrated ? 

Might not a sense of interest efiectnally restrain creatures 

from doing wrong ? 
36. Show how it comes to pass that creatures made upright fall : 

and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing, 

raise themselves to a more secure state in virtue. 
^7. What is here meant by the phrases, creatures made upright ; 

or finitely perfect ? 

38. Now, how do these propensions and afiections endanger the 

uprightness of such creatures? 

39. How is such a case illustrated ? 

40. It is indeed impossible to sa^ how much the first fall overt 

act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitution ; 
but is it as hard to say what would be the efiect of re- 
peated irregularities ? 

41. And conversely t how may it be shown that by following the 

moral principle, upright creatures may miprove; may 
raise themselves to a mgher and securer state of virtue? 
49. Now then, what is the conclusion as to habits of vicious in- 
dulgence, and habits of virtuous self-government in them- 
selves, and on the inward constitution and character ? 

43. May not the more complete security of virtuous beings in this 

mgher perfection continue to consist in habits of virtue 
formed in a state of discipline : and if so, will it serve to 
explain how creatures made upright, may be in danger of 
going wrong ? 

44. If virtuous habits are needed for the full security of vir- 

tuous beings, afyriiori, what will be the need of such with 
respect to beings who have corrupted their nature ? 

45. Now, how is it shown that this present world is feculiarl^JU 

to be a state of discipline for moral amendment and im- 
provement ? 

46. Once more, how do allurements to wrong-doing : difficulties 

in the discharge of duty ; the snares and temptations of 
vice under the present world, peculiarly fit it to be a state 
of discipline to such as will maintain their integrity ? 

47. For example. 

48. Is self-denial essential to virtue and piety ? 

49. What is the sense iii which this world is to be considered 

peculiarly fit to he a state of discipline for our improve- 
ment in virtue and niety ? 

60. Do we know the whole end and occasion, why mankind is 

placed in the present, wh^ch to many is a discipline of vice 
rather than of virtue ? 

61. What appears to be a fact as to this ? 

62. But may it not be objected, that since the generality do not 

improve or grow better in the present world, tnat this 
world was not intended for moral discipline ? Answer the 
ol]jection. 
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53. What does Butler sav of the appearance of sach mt «»^^«%r 

VHuU in nature^ of vegetable and animal life, nnperfected 7 

54. How do yoQ answer the objection, that behavior, tnough vir- 

tuous, yet proceeding from hope and fear, is only a disci- 
pline of self-love ? 
56. Art hope and fear then, pro|)er means for the discipline of vir- 
tQOQs character ? 

56. Besides active virtue, what oclier essential part of a right 

character is there, and which is very much in omr power 
to form ourselves to ? 

57. How do you answer the question. What need for reagna- 

tipn ia a state of perfect happiaess t Can nothing but af- 
Mictions require this virtue ? 
58* Now, why may there be need for that temper of the mind, 
which is formed by patience and contentedneas witk the de- 
gree of happiness allotted us, founded on habits of res^ 
nation 1 

59. What is the proper discipline for resignation ? Why is it ? 

60. Is this the mere inuring of the mind to submit to power and 

force? What is the conclusion from this? 

61. How do ^011 answer the objection* that all this discipline of 

life ought have been saved us, by our being made at once 
the creatures and characters we toere i»be? 

62. In what case is this law of our nature, namely, that what we 

are ta be, k to be the effect of u^uU toe do^ definite and 
plain ? 

63. Besides the ideas of danger md difficulties, discipline and 

improvement* what is the third idea implied, in the present 
world being in a State of probation ? 

64. Of what may it be the means with reference to the ultimate 

disposal of morf] beings? 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. Wlxat is the subject of this chapter ? 

2. To what has the cooditioD of mankind, as inhabitasits of this 

world, and under moral goveinmeut, been shown to be 
analogous ? 

3. But, might not a fatalist object, that the opsnion of unifversal 

necessity will account for the origin and preservation of all 
things ; and hence there can be no such thing as our being 
in a state of religion : how do you meet this objection? 

4.. In an argument between a fatalist, and one who believed him- 
self a free agent, as to the origin of a honse, would their 
difference of belief as to necessity and freedom affect their 
aereement that it is the work of some architect ? In what 
might they disagree ? 

5. Suppose, then, they proceeded to inquiie concerning the con- 
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stitation of nature, how must they use the terms,* necessity 
and freedom ? 

6. Why do we asoribe to God a necessary existence, uncansed 

by any agent? 

7. Why cannot we ascribe this kind of necessity, a necesdty 

antecedent in nature to design, to everytking that exists ? 

8. Now, what does the fatalist mean, when he says everything 

is by necessity ? 

9. Suppose the System of fatalism, as thus explained: What 

then ? 

10. Now, since the scheme of fatalism pre-supposes a builder, 

what do the appearances of design and final causes in the 
constitution of nature prove this Builder to be ? 

11. Does the opinion, then, of necessity destroy the proof that 

there is an intelligent Author and Governor of the natural 
world ? 

12. Supposing, then, the opinion of necessity consistent with the 

constitution of the world, and the natural government we 
experience, would it destn)y all reasonable ground of belief 
thst we are in a probationary state ? 

13. What is the illustration to show that it does not, even on 

the fatalist's own princijJes of conduct ? 

14. What is the illustration to show that the scheme of fatalism 

is equally fallacious in a practical sense ? 

15. Even though it were admitted that the opinion of necessity is 

speculatively true, is it not practically false ? 

16. If, therefore, the opinion of necessity, be it ever so true spec- 

ulatively, misleads us as to our real interests in the prac- 
tical afwirs of life, is it safe to trust to, in interests that are 
future, and more solemn still ? 

17. How does it follow, then, that if the evidence of religion on 

the supposition of freetlom bo conclusive, it is equally so 
on the supposition of necessity ? 

18. How is it shown, that fate, necessity, is, on the fatalist's prin- 

ciples, reconcilable with the idea of a Moral Governor and 
Designer ? 

19. Now, the benevolence, veracity, justice of the Creator, attri- 

butes which are the foundation o£ religion, are alaoi recon- 
cilable on the principle of necessity : How do you show 
this? 

tiO. Well then, if universal necessity be reconcilable With the 
character of the Author of nature, does it not plainly de- 
stroy this moral character, and with it the proof of religion 1 

21. Show the proof from final causes, that the idea of an intelli- 
gent Moral Governor is not affected by the supposition that 
necessity is reconcilable with the constitution of things. 

92> Prove that the dictates of the moral faculty are laws in a 
sense including sanctions. 

33. What gives explicitness to the sanction: makes it, as one 
may say, ex])re88ed ? 
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34. And why does it so ? 

S5. What then is there the most evident reason to conclude as to 
the government of God ? and what is the deduction firom 
it as to the obhgations of religions worship ? 

26. Now, why can no valid objection be brought against tlus 

general proof of religiou, nor against rhe proposition that 
. T we have such a moral faculty, nor against the conclusion 

that God will reward the righteous and punish the wicked, 
finally ? 

27. By what else is this reasoning from fact confirmed, and what 

indeed makes the general proof of religion unanswerably 
real, even on the wild supposition of universal necessity? 

28. Besides this, has natural religion any external evidence which 

the doctrine of necessity, iiftrue,' would not afiect ? What 
are the proofs that it has ? 

29. Now what is the particular value of these three proofs that 

natural reli^on has an external evidence, una^Sected by 
the supposition of necessity ? 

30. Does the fact, that our moral understandings may be im- 

paired and perverted, and their dictates not impartially 

attended to, weaken the belief they were deagned by 

** ^ nature to inform us in the theory of things, and instruct as 

, how to behave, and what to exjiect from such behavior ? 

31. Of what should this liableness we are in to prejudice and 

perversion, most seriously warn us ? 

32. Finally, suppose the fatalist tells you : The method of re- 

wards and punishments, you say, must go on the suppo- 
sition we are free, and not necessary agents: But the 
Author of nature knows we are not, and hence it is absurd 
to suppose He will reward or punish as hereafter: How 
would you answer the objection ? . 

33. What then is the conclusion from the foregoing consider- 

ations? 

34. In what sense are we to understand that general assertion, 

that the opinion of necessity is destructive essentially of all 
religion ? 

35. Recapitulate the leading arguments of the chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. What is the subject of the seventh chapter? 

2. Admitting that the analogy of nature strengthens the credi- 

bility of the ^neral doctrines of religion, as facts ; and that 
the notion of necessity does not destroy this credibility, yet 
may there not be objections against the wisdom, goodness, 
and equity of the Divine administration implied in tlie idea 
of relieion, and for which analogy can fumish no answer 7 
How do you meet this objection? 
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3. Wliy cannot analogy fornisli a direct Answer to sncli an 

objection ? 

4. But still, on the supposition of a moral constitution, and a 

moral government over it, analogy has its use : What is it? 
6. Now, what are the teachings of analogy that show this ? 

6. Show that the natural government of the world is a scheme 

infinite and incomprehensible, and that, analogically, the 
moral government must be so ? 

7. In truth, do the natural and moral cdhstitution of the world 

form two distinct schemes ? 

8. What is the conclusion from this ? 

9. Thus, for exandple. 

10. Suppose it asserted that the origin and continuance of evil 

might have been prevented by interpositions so guarded as 
to preclude all mischief arising from them : or suppose it is 
asserted that a scheme of government is in itself an imper- 
fection, since more good might have been produced by 
single insulated acts ot distinctive goodness ana justice than 
by any such scheme ur constitution : How would you an- 
swer the objection ? 

11. What, in truth, is the common but really satisfactory answer 

to all objections against the justice and goodness of QM 1 
For example. 

12. How may this be further shown, namely, that all objections 

against the goodness and justice of God in the constitution 
of things are forceless ? 

13. Now, upon the supposition that the moral is analogous to the 

natural world, and in which natural ends are reached by 
means both apparently undesirable and unlikely, what is 
our conclusion ; 

14. But is there not a presumption against this, in the fact, that 

we do not always see those means ha^e this tendency, but 
rather the contrary ? 

15. By what analogy is it shown, that though the commission of 

wickedness may be beneficial to the world, yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial to refrain from it ? 

16. When it is said that the actual permission of evil is beneficial 

to the world, what is meant f 

17. What are some of the reasons for supposing that the natural 

government of the world is carried on by general laws? 

18. Now, though every single case may be provided for by these 

general laws, yet might not interpositions to prevent irreg- 
ularities, which general laws could neither prevent nor 
remedy, be manifestly attended with some bad effects ? 

1 9. Upon the whole, then, what is the c<mclusion as to interpo- 

sitions ? 

20. Two objections may here be raised : Firsts that we must 

judge of religion as we do of other things, by what we do 
know, and reject all supposed relations and impossibilities 
which to ns are unknown : and secondly, that these un- 

13 
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known impossibilities and relations militate as mncli^fdasl 
as for religion : How do you answer them ? Answer the 
first. 

21. How do you answer the second? 

22. £yen though the fatizre cooseqaencea of virtue and vice were 

doubtful, would it not be, after all, tiie highest prudence to 
abstain from all wickedness, and to practise the right ? 

23. But again, these objections against, religion cannot be made use 

of to invalidate ita proofs : How do the analo^es of nature 
show this ? 

24. Finally, what does analogy show us definitely as to our ca- 

pability of judging of the possibilities of things, and the 
TarioQs relations in nature 1 
Becapitulate the leading arguments of the chapter. 



CONCLUSION. 

1. How do the observations of the last chapter lead its to con- 

sider the present life ? 

2. What then is the character of the scheme in which we find 

ourselves placed ? 

3. what is the only intelligent way of accounting for the origin 

and continuance of the world ? 

4. Now, as many things render it palpably absurd, that we shall 
, cecue to 6e, at death, what reflections must, at timeSy sug- 
gest themselves to earnest thinking men ? 

5. On what is the-probability that we shall be living creaturee 

after death grounded ? 

6. What is the arcument^for ibis from experience ? 

7. Now, what, is the character of the prospect which immortality 

opens to us ? 

8. How has it been shown that to good actions, tu such^ happi- 

ness has been annexed, and to bad actions, as 9ucht misery : 
in other wonls, that the good will be rewarded and the bad 
punished ? 

9. Does this establish the opinion of a moral government ? and 

what are the apprehensions it suggests ? 

10. How is it shown from the analogies of things that there is 

nothing incredible in supposing a future condition, depen- 
dent on our behavior now 1 

11. What is the teaching of reli^on on this subject ? 

12. By what else is this intention of nature, namely* that the 

present is probationary, rendered credible ? 

13. Wnat are the answers \o the objections to religion from the 

d()ctrine of necessity? 

14. As these things are matters di fact, what should their legiti- 

mate influence be on our lives and conduct ? 
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16* Can mere pasdon in snch a state be pleaded aa an excxtse fiir *^ 

a vjcions life ? 
16. Finally, are the proper motives to religion and the proo& of it 

the same : and what are they ? 



PART 11. 
OF BEVEALED RELIGION. 

CHAPTER I. 

1. What is the object of this chapter ? 

2. On what ^rcmnds do some reject all revelation as in its wry 

nature incredible and fictitious ? 

3. What consideration shows that natural religion is not encragh 

for all onr moral and spiritual wants ? 

4. In factt is there any likeliness that any one could have reasoned 

out a system ol natural religion, full, simple, and unmarred 
by superstition ? 

5. Admitting the generality of mankind might have reasoned out 

such a system, might not revealed rddgion have still been 
needed? 

6. What is the argument used by some, who do not deny the 

possibility of revelation, but rather overlook its claims, as 
of little importance if natural religion be followed ? 

7. How do you answer an argument of this kind ? 

8. What two fundamental considerations to be attended to in 

discussing the importance of Christianity ? 

9. How is it shown that Christianity is a republication of natu- 

ral religion ? 

10. What were the miracles and prophesies of Scripture intended 

to prove ? 

11. How also, do these prove the general providence of God over 

the world as our Moral Grovemor and Judge ? 

12. It is true, it may be disputed how far miracles can prove nat- 

ural religion, and objections may specially be urged against 
it, but practically there are none : prove this. 

13. How then are we to regard the Law of Moses and the Gos- 

pel of Christ? 

14. By what supposition is this enforced ? 

15. Wliat ^at truths are taught in revelation, and which natural 

religion teaches most imperfectly ? 

16. Furthermore, the miraculous pubucation of Christianity not 

only proved the truths of religion, when it was first pub- 
lished, but has given permanency and diffiudveness to ttiese 
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• ) tmtlis by tlie establishment of a visible church. Show 

this. t, 

,t. 17. What farther tendency has a visible church to promote nat- 

. ural religion 1 

18. What are positive institutions ? 

19. Why are all the gbjectiobs against Christianit^r, drawn frooi 

its perversions, and from the supposition of its having had 
but little good influence^ atheistic in their tendency 1 

20. Show that the arguments against Christianity, drawn from 

its abuses and corrupticns, cannot be consistently urged, 
- upon pxinciples of theism. 

21. Christianity then, is a republication of natural reUgion, 

authoritatively, and with additions adapted to the wants 
of mankind : show that it is obligatory on every man, who 
professes to believe it, to strengthen its progress imd hold 
over the world. 
' '. *' 89» 1$ Christianity, however* simply an external institution of 
; natural religion, and a new promulgation of God*s general 

providence) as the Righteous Judge and Grovemor.of the 
world ? 
' ' 2^ Wliat positive duties does a profession of Christianity enioin, 
^ and which natural religion does not recognize ? 
24* From what do the oblfgations we are under of religious hom- 
*agiB to the Son and Spirit arise ? 

25. What are the relations on which these obligationa of duty 
J»est? 

26. In what does the essence of natural religion, as an inward 
principle, consist 1 

27. In what does the essence of revealed reli^pon, as an inward 
principle, consist? 

28t Does it make any difierence as to the obligations we are un- 
der of paying religious regard to each of these Divine 
Persons, whether these relations are made known to us by 
reason or revelation, and why 7 

29. What are the inward religious regards, growing out of these 
relations to us of the Son and Spirit, as revealed in the 
plan of the Gospel ? 

30. How far are the exercises of internal worship a matter of 
pureirevealed command ? 

31. What facts are overlooked by those who treat Christianity 
. as of httle importance, provided natural religion be re- 
spected ? 

32. If revelation be true, if Christ be the mediator betwe«i Grod 
and man, may not the obstinate or careless disregard to 

* " his offices be attended with judicial punishments 1 
33,. How is it farther shown from the analogy of nature, that it 
may be no slight matter for a man to reject or treat with 
levity, the character and offices of the Spirit ? 
34t Whftt IS the conclusioa from this, on the supposition that 
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Christianity k even true or credible, as to our treatment *' 
of it? . .: 

35. Distinction between moral and positive^ precepts?' Between 

moral and positive duties ? 

36. On what are positive duties founded ? 

37. State again the distinction between positive and moral duties. 

38. How far is the observance of positive duties an object of re- 

ligious obedience or value ? 

39. Suppose we are so situated that a moral and positive duty 

seems reaeh obligatory, apd we can obey but x>ne: Which 
of the two should we obey ? 

40. Does the general tenor of Scripture favor this view : that is, 

that no positive duty can supersede a moral duty ? 

41. What is the teaching of our Lord himself as to the compara- 

tive obligation of a moral and a positive precept ? ^ 

42. Recapitulate the reasons, why a moral precept is of higher 

obligation than a positive precept 1 * 

43. Give a brief sunomary of the chief topics discussed in th^ 

chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

1. What is the subject of this chapter? 

2. Is there any presumption from analogy against thti general 

scheme of Christianity : namely, that God created and 
governs the world by Jesus Christ, and by Him will here- 
after judge the world : and that all men are und^ the 
secret influence of the Spirit ? 
3* If there be such a presumption, it must be from one of two 
grounds : What are they ? 

4. Show there is from the analogy of nature no proof that the 

scheme of Christianity was discoverable by reason. 

5. Show that there is no presumption against Christiamty on 

the ground that a revelation is unlike the whole course of 
nature. 

6. What are miracles? Distinction between vinble and invis- 

ible miracles ? 

7. The object of the preceding remarks? 

8. Why is there no presumption from analog against a revela- 

tion at the beginning of the world as miracmous ? 

9. State the three aspects under which this, as a question of hct, 

is viewed. 
XQ* Whkt is the voice of history ^and tradition on this sobjeet : 

namely, tkat religion was, atfiret, reasoned out ? 
11. What foflows from this? 
i% What further objection .may be urged from analogy against 

miracles, particularly after the settlement, and duiiog a 

continuancG of a course ai natute 1 
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13. Sapposiog we could, in the history of some other world, 

placed in hke circumstances with oui own, come at pre- 
sumptive pvoof for or against such a revelation, why wonid 
the proof be ii^Snitely precarious ? 

14. What, then, is the only material question as to miracles and 

common facts ? 

15. What consideration affinrds distinct partieular reasons £na[ 

miracles? 

16. Why must not miracles be compared to common natural 

events ? 

17. What are the deduetioDS from this discussion ? 

18. Kecapitulate.thechief arguments of this chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

1. What is the object o( this chapter ? 

a. From what sources, are objections against Christianity de- 
rfved, besides those already mentiorod ? 

SL How are these objections met ? 

4. What is the character of objections against Chrisdanity, a« 
•distinguished from the objections against its evidence ? 

& Do the analogies of things plainly teach that we are compe- 
tent judges as to the revealed scheme of Providence ? 

6. Illustrations to show this ? 

7. Show that these observaticxis are applicable to inspiration in 

particular ? 

8. Of what are we beforehand ignorant as to natural knowledge ? 

9. Analogies with this as to revealed religion : that is, of what 

are we beforehand ignorant as to a revelation ? 

10. It is objected that a revelation by verbal tradition, would have 

answered all purposes, and secured against corruptions: 
How do you answer it T 

11. What is the palpable conclusion from this ; and why ? 

12. What is the great question concerning Christianity f 

13. Why can no disputes about inaccuracy or obscunty of style, 

or various readings, or disputes about authcnrs of certain 
books, nor any such, oveiwow the authcmty of the Scrip* 
tures? 

14. In discussing the authenticity of revelation, we cannot apply 

the same argument particularly to the prophetic books tnat 
we do to common books, namel^, that such and sw^ should 
be the sense of the passage, or would have been expressed 
more plainly : Why not ? 

15. It is olyected that internal inaprobabilities of all kinds weaken 

external probable proo&: How do you answer this ? 

16. It has been shown, that we are not competent judges what 

supernatural instruction in any sort or degree, waa to he 
expected : and it is self-evident, the olgectiana of an incom- 
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petent judgment must be frivolous : now go one step fafther, 
and 6))ow from the analoffy of things, that it is beforebandy 
highly probable, men wiU have objections against a reve- 
lation, however unexceptionable it may be. 

17. For example. 

18. What is the legitimate conclusion from these examples? 

19. Now, apply these general observations to a particular ob- 

jection, namely, that in the apostolic ages certain gifts and 
powers called miraculous, were exercised in a strangely ir- 
regular and disorderly manner, and hence it is denied that 
they were really miraculous : How do you answer the ob- 
jection ? 

20. Now, point out the analogies c£ the case hilamely, that nat- 

ural and supernatural knowledge, are liable to similar hin- 
drances and improvements* 

21. But if it be objected, that it is incredible so many ages should 

have passed before Christianity was announced as the 
great remedy for the moral evils of the world, and then 
too, delivered in an obscure, doubtful, difficult way, and 
liable to perversions : how will you meet thb objection ? 

22. And now, what is the proper deduction from the fore^cnng, as 

to the decisions of human reason respecting the facts of 
revealed religion ? 

23. In judging of the morality of the Scriptures, what is the 

rightful province of reason 1 

24. Show that there are precepts given in the Scriptures to par- 

ticular persons, requiring particular actions, and wmch, 
without such precepts, would be vicious and immoral? 
Do Scripture precepts then, require vicious actions ? 

25. To what ao these observations and facts narrow down the 

question ? 

26. What are the three chief principles discussed in this chapter ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

1. What is the subject of the fourth chapter? 

2. What was shown in the last chapter, from the analogy of 

things to be highly credible beforehand, supposing a reve- 
lation to be made ? 

3. What is the objection to this argument 1 

4. How may these, and all such objections be triumphantly an- 

swered ? 

5. Is Christianity, as a scheme, within the grasp of human com* 

prehension ? 

6. How is the moral government of God exercised ? 

7. How is Christianity defined ? 

8. What are some of'^the parts of this wonderful ecoDoatny for 

the moral renovation of the human, race? 
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9. Quote the Senptnre proofs? 

10. Is this system or scheme of thtnga, however, perfectly com 

prehended by the human mind ? 

11. What does the Apostle Paul himself say on this suliject ? 

12. Now, reasoning from the analogy of things, what may be re- 

garded a siSficient answer to all objections against this 
scheme for the moral recovery of man ? 

13. In the Christian dispensation, as well as in the nataral 

scheme of things, means are used to accomplish ends : What 
follows from tms as to objections against the perfection oi 
Christianity ? 

14. How is the whole common course of nature carried on? 

15. Are all these general foreordained laws known to us ? For 

example. 

16. How do we reach the conclusion then, that the whole course 

of nature is governed by general laws ? 

17. Now, if from seeing that a part of the course of nature is 

carried on by general laws, we conclude that the whole 
economy of nature is, what may we justly suppose cred- 
ible as to what we call supernatural interferences? 

18. For example. 

19. What is the conclusion from these examples? 

20. Upon the whole then, to what is the appearance of the de- 

ficiencies and irregularities in nature owing,^ and what is 
the conclusion froni this ? ' 

21. Design of the closing part of this chapter. 

22. It is objected, that the scheme of the Christian dispensation 

represents the Infinite Mind, as reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to intricate means to accomplish the salvation of 
the world. Just as men are forced to resort to roundabout 
ways, and perplexed contrivances, to accomplish ends. 
Answer the objection? 

23. What are the illustrations* to show that the natural world and 

the government of it, is not a fixed scheme, but progres- 
sive? 

24. Point out the analogies then, between the operations going 

on in the daily course of natural providence, and in the 
supernatural clispensation of Christianity ? 

25. What is our conclusion from all this ? 

26. Give an analysis of the chapter? 



CHAPTER V. 

1. What is the subject of the fifth chapter? 

2. How has this, as a disrincdve fact of Christianity, been 

treated ? 
3* Is it, on a strict and earnest examination, so objectionable? 
4. PlRyve that the general idea of a Mediator is ftninded in the 
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analogy of things : that the visible government of God is 
actually administered in this way ? 

5. Now, if tne visible government, which God exercises over 

the world, be through the instrumentcdity of others, what 
is the presumption from analogy as to his invisible gov- 
ernment ? 

6. Now, as we must suppose the world is under moral govern- 

ment, is in a state of religion, let us ask what moral gov- 
ernment implies, before we discuss the doctrine of Ke- 
demption. What does religion teach us that moral gov>- 
emment implies ? 

7. Is it to be supposed we are made acquainted with all the ends 

and reasons of future punishment, or why such and such 
consequent misery should follow vice ? 

8. How may we suppose, however, such punishments wiU fol- 

low sin ? 

9. When it is said that future punishment may follow wicked- 

ness by natural consequence, what is meant ? 

10. It is objected by some good men, that this is giving the ex- 

ecution of justice to nature, and derogatory to the author- 
ity of the Moral Governor of the world : How do you air- 
swer this ? 

11. Is there in the constitution of nature provision made, that 

all the bad natural consequences of men*s actions ahould 
not always actually follow, even on the foregoing suppo- 
sition? 

12. How is this illustrated. 

13. What is the instance illustrative of severity and indulgence 

in the constitution of things, noticed by the author ? 

14. Now then, it appears from the course of nature, that though 

all the evils brought on us by our own misconduct cannot 
be prevented ; still, for some, reliefs, and in many cases, 
perfect remedies, have been applied : What may this pro- 
vision be called in the original constitution of the world, as 
distinguished from goodness in general ? 

15. No^, since the whole known constitution and course of things 

affords us instances of such compassion, what hope, accord- 
ing to the analogy of nature, might we cherish as to the 
ruinous natural consequences of mcnral evil? 

16. It is true that the generality of mankind are feebly, if at all, 

sensible of the awful evils of vice ; but are not the evil 
consequences of rashness, wilfulness, neglects, things W0 
scarcely call evils, fearfully impressive ? 

17. If such be the consequences of such actions, can any one say 

how fatal the unprevented consequences of profligacy, vice, 
and the stubborn contempt of moral onler and right, may 
be, according to the general rule of Divine government? 

18. Could any one say, with anything like intuitive certainty, how 

far these evil consequences conld possibly be prevented, 
consistently with the eternal rule of right ? 

13* 
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19. And yet from the coarse of natural govemmeDt what hops 
might be entertained ? 

80. Now as we are utterly ignorant of what the natural ^oooBe- 
quences of vice are, or how they are to follow if not pre- 
vented, or whether any thiiig we could do would alone, and 
of itself, prevent the infliction, what are the teachings of 
the analogy of nature or Providence on the subject? 

21. What other analogies prove the same, namely, that mere 
amendment and repentance are of themselves wholly in- 
sufficient to prevent the future consequences of vi<» ? 

t2. Now what light does revelation cast over the darkness and 
doubt of the human mind on this momentous question ? 

23. What does revelation teach as to the character of the un- 
known laws of God*8 more general government ? Is this 
in harmony with the analogy of things 1 

34. What facts show that mankind are hi a state of degradation, 
different from that in which they were originally created ? 

S6. Is there anything cohtrary to analogy in the statement that 
mankind have been brought into this state by the crime of 
our first parents ? 

26. What is the fundamental fact which underlays the entire 

scheme of Redemption? 

27. In what three relations has Christ been revealed to us as in- 

terpo^ng for the redemption of the world ? 

28. Give the Scripture quotations on which our knowledge of his 

mediatorial character is based. 

29. What particularly constitutes the prophetical office of the 

Messiah ? 

30. What particularly constitutes the kingship of the Messiah ? 

31. What constitutes the relation of Christ to us as a priest ? 

32. Is the idea of vicarious sufiering confined to the Jewish and 

Christian Scriptures ? 

33. Is it an idea in harmony with the analogy of things ? 

34. Do we understand how the death oif Cmist made atonement 

for the sins of the world ? 

35. State some of the difierent views . of theologians <m this 

subject. 

36. What is rightfully and properly our duty in reference to all 

such views ? 

37. Now, why is it our duty to accept this ofiered salvation, re« 

verentr^ and gratefully, by doing the c«>nditions on which 
it is oifered, though we cannot understand how it is avail- 
able, or why it has b€6n fnade^ rather than any other ? 

38. Upon the supposition c^ the necessity of a Mediator, are we« 

antecedently to revelation, judges of the whole nature of 
his office, any more than we are, antecedently to revelation, 
judges whether a Mediator was or was not necessary ? 

39. What follows from this as to all arguments against the expe* 

diency of particular things revealed to have been done or 
suffered by a Mediator ) 
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40. It IS objected, and Btabbornly too, that the doctniie of ths 

Atonement represents God as indifierent whether he pun- 
ished the innocent or the guilty. 

41. Now, if there were any force at all in the objection, would it 

not be stronger in one respect against natural providence 
than against Christianity ? 

42. That in the end men will receive according to their personal 

deserts, is implied in the idea of a moral government as weQ 
88 revealed in the Scriptures; but may not, during the pro- 
gress and for the completion of this moral scheme, vicanoua 
punishments be fit and absolutely necessary ? 

43. Now, from one of what two sources must all objections against 

the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ originate ? ^ 

44. In fact, what argument in support of this doctrine has never 

yet been satisfactorily answered, and is regarded as un- 
answerable ? 

45. What then, from the foregoing, comes of the objections against 

the Christian doctrine of the Atonement ? 

46. What is said of the folly and presumption of all such ob- 

jections ? 

47. Lastly, does not the whole analogy of nature teach us toe are 

not to expect the like information concerning the Divine 
conduct, as concerning our own duty ? 

48. Is it a fact, however, that the reasons for all the Christian 

precepts are evident V 

49. Oive a brief analysis of the principal topics of the chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the object of this chapter ? 

2. On what weak and absurd suppositions are these objections 

founded? 

3. What is the best way of meeting the argument founded on 

the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence of religion ? 

4. Now, is the evidence on which we act in the ordinary affairs 

of life, as to our temporal interests, and the best means of 
securing them, plain and certain in all #ases ? 

5. Furthermore, does not the Author of nature bestow on some 

gifts, which he does not upon others, though, as far as we 
know, all equally need them ? 

6. Well now, what is the conclusion fk)m these and similar well- 

known facts in the constitution of nature, as to the objec- 
tion brought against the uncertainty and partialness of the 
evidence of revelation ? 

7. Apply this to the question at issue. Show that the different 

degrees of religious fight, given at intervals, and with dif- 
ferent intensities, and to different nations, are perfectly 
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ludfonn, and in harmony witH the conduct of ProTidenos 
in the distribution of his other blessings. 

8, What ereat truth, if kept before the mind steadily in this dis- 

cussion, would dispel every shadow of injustice or harsh- 
ness cast over the moral providence of God by this appa- 
rently partial revelation of religious li^ht ? 

9. Does this imply, that every person's condition here, is equally 

advantageous with respect to futurity ? 

10. Does it imply that men should be any less earnest to get out 

of that disadvantageous condition, or that others should be 
any less earnest to help them out of it ? 

11. In what other way may we account for this apparently un- 

equal distQbution of religious advantages and informa- 
tion? 
Id. And of what else is this also, most probably the solution ? 

13. Supposethat Revelation was universal: what circumstances 

would make the religious situation of some, and the dis- 
advantages of some, as widely different as at the present ? 

14. Three practical reflections are ofiered, to show that there is 

no just eround of complaint against the want of univer- 
sality of Kevelation, or the deficiency of its proofe— ^tate 
them. 

15. What is the illustration of the first, viz. ; That the doubtful- 

ness and uncertainty of the evidence of religion may con- 
stitute one particular part of some men*s moral discipline 1 

16. What is the illustration of the second practical reflection, 

viz. : That if the evidence of religion should seem to any 
doubtful, even in the highest supposable degree; this 
doubtful evidence will put them into a general state of 
probation^ in the moral and religious sense f 

17. Wnat is the ground of these observations — that which ren- 

ders them just and true ? 

18. Even admitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as 

it is pretended, are there not conditions in which men are 
highly accountable for a behavior, in which they jdainly 
see there is a right and a wrong ? 

19. What degree of evidence for religion does doubting, concern- 

ing religion imply ? 

20. What is the illustration of the third practical reflection, viz. : 

That the diMc^lties in which the evidence of religion is 
involved, is no more a just ground of complaint, than the 
external eircumstances of temptation we are placed in, or 
the difficulties in the practice of religion after a full con- 
viction of its truth ? 

21. Show that there is no absurdity in supposing, that the speic- 

nlative difficulties, in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved, mray make even the principal part of some meo^ 
trials? 
88. What is there analogous to this, with respect to the skuadon 
in which some persons are placed in the world ? 
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93. It is possible men^s dissatisfaction witb the evidencet of 
ligion, may be their own fault : For example. 

d4. State some of the causes that may hinder somp men from 
seeing religious truth, which is readily seen by others. 

35. Is this in accordance with the analogy of things ? 

26. What is the voice of the Scriptures on this subject ? 

27. Further, is it not a fact, that the general proof of natural 

religion and Christianity, is level to the comprehension of 
the least educated classes, if they but attend to it ? 

28. This proof is indeed real, but it is objected that a thorough 

examination of the evidence of religion requires knowl- 
edge, time, and attention, and that such classes cannot af- 
ford the time ; have not the means of making such an ex- 
amination : How do you answer this objection ? 

29. Again, it may be objected, if a prince were to send directions 

to a servant, he would take care, that they carried unmis- 
takeable marks of their authority and meaning, so that 
there would be no possibility of doubt as to who they 
came from. What is the proper answer to this kind of ob^ 
jection ? 

30. What is the answer to this from the very nature of religion ? 

31. The will of God, respecting morality and religion, may be 

considered absolute or conditional : What is meant by 
this? 

32. Upon the whole then, what does a state of religion imply ? 

33. Give a summary of the principles taught in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter; and with what view is 

it to be discussed? 

2. What are the two direct fundamental proois of Christianity? 

3. Besides these, what collateral proo& are there reducible to 

neither of these, yet making up one argument, when taken 
together with the direct proofs ? 

4. How does the author propose treating the subject ? 

5. Proofs of Christianity from miracles and prophecy. Charac- 

ter of the historic evidence of the miracles of Moses, the 
prophets, and of Christ and the apostles ? 

6. Argument drawn from the style of the Scripture narrative of 

miracles ? 

7. The argument derived from the fact, that the Scripture ac- 

count of miracles had been quoted from age to age as gen- 
uine, from the time they are said to have been written till 
the present ? 

8. What contemporary events confirm the miraculous history o£ 

tne Jewish and Christian miracles? Besides this^ wlui| 
may be added as a proof of the same ? 
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9. The geimineneM and authonty of ^Scriptiire h]at(>ry may be 
rejected, when 7 

10. What are the evidences uf the genuineness of St< PanPa 

epistles. 

11. What distinct and particular evidence is there of the genuine- 

ness of the first Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

12. Why do these epistles of Paul form of themselves a very 

peculiar kind of proof of the genuineness of Christianity ? 

13. Wnat is the third remark, on the direct proof of Christiamty 

from miracles ? 

14. Does this appear to have heen the case with any other reli- 

gion : the Mahomedan, for example ? 

15. On what grounds do you show that Christianity was received 

into the world, upon the helief of miracles, in that very age 
in which it is said they were wrought: and that it was on 
their faith in these miracles that the multitudes of the first 
converts embraced it 7 

16. Is this to be regarded as real evidence ? 

17. Why is this considered as proof distinct from the direct his- 

torical evidence ? 

18. Is the immediate conversion of such numbers in the first ages 

of Christianity, to be considered a presumption of some- 
thing superkoman in Christianity ? 

19. It is objected that numberless enthusiasts have, in difierent 

ages and. countries, exposed themselves to the same diffi- 
* cmties which the j^na^tive Christians did : How do you 

answer the objection 7 

20. Again, it is said enthusiasoi greatly weakens the evidence of 

testimony, even for facts in matters of religion. What is 
the answer ? 

21. Supposing that enthusiasm be admitted as an arsument against 

religion, might not the same charge equaUy be brought 
against all human testimony in common matters ? 

22. Again, it is hinted, that though the apostles and first Chris- 

tiass were not. deceivers, nor altogether deceived them* 
selves yet their general testimpny is not to be relied on, 
because they mi|^t still in part be deceived themselves, 
and in part designedly dec<»ve others: a thing credible 
fiom the mixtuTe of .real enljiusiasm and knavery to be 
. met wi^ in the fouadevs qf all religious syft&ms. Am* 
swer it. 

23. it is still /artiher objected, that it is a fact, mankind have in 

di^ent ages been strangely deluded with pretences to 

^ miracles and wonders, and that there is considerable his- 

.tofic evidence for miracles acknowledged on all hands 

fab:E(ioTi& Answer these objections. 

3i* To what is t^iis mode of argument compared ? ' 

26. V^on the whole, then, what is the conclusion as to the liabfi- 

^. « sty of men to be decayed from enthusiasm in nUgiai^ and- 
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ihe cftpabiHty of men dishonestly endeavoring to deceive 
others ? 

26. In ftfct, what only can destroy the evidence from testimony 

of the truth of Christianity ? 

27. Now ahow how unlikely this would be : that Christ and the 

apostles were deceived. 
HQ, Now, from the foregoing observations, what is the conclusion 
to which sceptics must come ? 



EVIDENCE FROM PROPHECY. 

89. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of parts of prophecy has 
been urged against the evidence for Christianity from that 
source : Answer the objection. 

30. How is this illustrated ? 

31. It is objected that the prophecies, considering each of them 

distinctly by itself, do not at all appear they were in- 
tended for those particular events to which Christians 
apply them. Answer the objection. 

32. What is the analogy in proof oi* this, drawn from mytholo|^- 

cal and satirical writings, where the satire is to a certain 
degree concealed ? 

33. Now apply this to the question under disctG9«ionr 

34. If the apparent fulfilment of prophecy be considered explan- 

atory of its meaning, it will bring the question to this* 
Has a series of prophecies been in any real sense of the 
word fidfilled ? Why will it so reduce the question ? 

35. How is it shown that it is useless on the part of objectors to 

endeavor to prove that the prophetic history is applicable 
to events of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it? 

36. Granting Porphyry could have shown thaf the «eventh verse 

of the seventh chapter of Daniel was applicable to events 
which happened before or about the age of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, would it at the present day have much weight 
with reasonable men ? 

37. On the whole then, what is the legitimate matter of inquiry 

concerning the sacred ptopheeles ? 

38. What are Ae remarks wUch tihe Auth6r makes on different 

dassto of inquirers ? - 

39. Oeneral argument fir (he tmih of ChmtiAnity : 0£ what 

does it consist ? 

40. Wh«t is Hie first reason the> Author ofiers for Ms mode of Ar- 

gument? . ' ' / 

' 4i. What is the second reason ai^igned ? . ' 

42.^ Nov^ state the argument to be examined. 
^ 43. Why may this reveltfldon, whether real or supposed, h% 
treated as wholty historical 1 
U Blo^yr that the general design of Scripture it eBsendallj dia* 
tincdve fifom that of all other bopks. 
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45. What 18 the view which Revelation takes of the common af- 
fairs of the world and what is going on in it ? 
^ . 46. Does it jBeem to contain anything like a general history of the 

^ *" chief governments of the world, as having afiected, and 

likely yet to afieet, the general state of religion ? For ex- 
ample. 

47. Wliat are the materials then of Scripture history, taken as a 
whole, which aflbrd ample room for criticism and refuta- 
tion, or inconsistence in its several parts ? 

48. Again : Why does the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence 
of Revelation imply a j^sitive argumeat that JUvelation is 
true? 

- 49. Give an otTtline of the-^ripture facts foretold in the Old and 
New Testament ? * 
50. Suppose these facts are, for the first time, explained to a per- 
son, and in connection with them, the fact that the profes- 
sion and est^blishmeat ei the moral system of wocship 
' in the world- is owing to thi^ Book : and sup{)ose him also 
to be informed of the number of nations that acknowledge 
the authority of this Bodk, and of the importance of the 
reli^on it teaches to mankind, what opinion wotUil he 
form of it as ifuihole 7 

61. Suppose further, that he is informed of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of the Book — ^that profane history confirms its nar- 
ratives — ^that its characters are real and natural — that 
there are no errors to be found in it affecting its general 
credibility : Further, suppose him informed that there 
was such a nation as the Jews, whose government and 
polity was founded on the law hofe said to be given them 
Dy Moses, as ffom Heaven — that their existence as a na- 
tion depended oti their acknowledgment of one Chd — the 
Ood of the universe: Further, suppose this person, in- 
formed that OnCi claiming to be ^e Messiah and of Jew- 
ish extraction, appeared at the venr time prophecy fore- 
told — that he was rejected by the body of the nation as 
foretold — ^that in the course of a few years he was acknowl- 
edged and believed on as The Promised, by great num- 
bers of Gentiles on the evidence of miracles, and of which 
there is still a strong historic evidence — ^that this religion 
spread and became the religion of the world, despite the 
bitterest persecutions and opposlHon — that in the mean- 
time the Jewish nation and government were destroyed — 
the people driven into captivity and dispersed over the 
globe, and are so to this very day — peculiar as in the -^ 
days of Moses, and everywhere regarded, in the Ian- .fl 
euage of Scripture, " an astonishment,'" and that all these f 
nets had been foretold hundreds of years before : Now, 
what would be the effect of such a narrative on this man's 
mind, supposing him a frank and sincere seeker of truth ? 

62. Would then, the circumstances and collateral eventt coo- 
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nected with prophecy, afach as the present^ aspect of the • 
Jewish people — of Jtidea — of the chatige which the re- 
ligion of the Messiah has effected over the earth — ^be re- 
garded by snch an inquirer as inconsiderable or valueless 
evidences of the truth of the Sacred Scriptures^ 

53. Agaiitr suppose these collateral arcumstftnces and events 

compared with the Scripture passages to which they . 
seemed to correspond : would not their coincidence have ' 
with a person who heard them for the first time, very 
great weight — greater than is easy for us, from our famil- 
iarity with them, to estimate ? 

54. Suppose it be^ objected that these coincidences'between events 

aid prophecy are accidentcd : How will you answer this ? 

55. What advantf^e'Wiil it be to serious-mjnded persons to se| 

down all of real weight in the proof of religion, and pacr*-* 
'tic^iarly the many seeming completions of prophecy,* itt 
taking a general view of the evidences of Christianity T 

56. What fkct is carefully and eolemnly tobe remembered in 

making otH a series of probable proo& on the opposite side, 
and why ? 

57. Now, as the truth of religion, like the truth of all common 

matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence taken to- 
gether, in what does the strength of the argument for 
Christianity lie ? 

58. What has been proved in this and the preceding chapter, as 

to' the truths of Revelation ? And "what has particularly 
been attempted in this chapter ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1. What is the subject of this chaptej?' 

2. State the five afcjtctions against employing the argument 

from ^e analogy of nature, td the proof of revealed re- 
ligion. ^ 

3. How do you answer theJiTst of these objections, viz. : That 

religion is not to be proved by saying, there are the same 
difficulties in natural as in revealed religion : men require 
to have the difficulties in both cleared away. 

4. Answer the second objection : That it is a strange way to cob- , 

vince men of the obligations of religion, by showing them 
that they have as little reason for their worldly, as thejf 
have for their religious pursuits. 

5. In what does the force of this objection lie ? . 

6. Answer the third objection, viz. : It is a stratige way of vin- 

dicating Moral Providence, by showing that the same ob- 
jections against it, are equally so against a natural prov- 
idence. 
f » What ax^ ihafive reasom assigned^ to show that it is mom 






'important to cdovitice i^a o£ i^d dbl!gati()fts tfcey are vxh* 
der as subjects of a Moml J'rovidencev than- it is to jnsti^ 
the wisclom* goodness, and justice of the Creator, as man^ 

* ifested in aatural providence ? 

H.' Aoewejihe' fourth objection, viz. : That analogy is no afliwer< 
* to such objectidns, for analogical reasoning, carried to its- 

• ' 'tttmost capability,- wiU still leave the mind unsatisfied ? 
« ■ •. What is ihe true .practical queaiion in debalini;; this oA)jeC'^ 

tioB? . • , • 

^ lOi Answer the fifth ol^ection, viz. : That it is not\o be inmgi^^ 

* mankind iivill be influenced b^ evidence th^ i# doubtful;.' 
8d as to forego, from a regard to religion, present inteosets 
and pres^ pleasures. % i \ * ' ' ', ' 

n. What is tjie practical que^rtion ia^tSb <^iisdon of tMi^'db* 

* jectioih^i . *,*♦/• " . \, * ' ^ 

.1^ How hat leligibn^^ a)l ftl6n^ mite foregoing. TreaEs^^ beea. 
' • considered?, . , ', • 

l'<3* Show- the difference between abstract,- and inatter-of-fact». 

quesfions. 
V4.^ What is the concltmon (Trawn from this distinction ? 
V5. Now what does the Author say o£ the £n:oe and vaXoe o£thi» 
' ' entire work ? 



GONCLUSION. 

1. Why are inattention and disregard on the part of those who* 

have had the moral system of the world explained by - 
Christianity, and its claims often inculcated upon them, iur- 
excusa.ble ? ^ 

2. What doea inattention to revealed religion iniply? Why does- 

it imply thi» ? * * * r 

3. How do you lAow n^e ca?e under the ttiost serioitii obligatidns * 

to inquire into the evid^ce of Christianity, and embrace 
it, on the suppointion of its truth ? 

4. To what lengths do the rejectors of natural and revealed re- 

ligion carry their opposition, on speculative grounds of dis- 

5. Do such objectors deny that revealed religion has no solid 

grounds of evidence ? 
6* On what do such persons ground their objections? 
% Show honjo this Treatise is adapted to meet such objections.. 

J>o this, by giving a brief synopsia of the chapters on ror 

Xealed rebgion. 
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